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Cop and misty broke the morn 
Through clouds and vapors dun, 
When thrice ten thousand men advanced. 
Elate with battles won, 

To meet the foe in mortal strife 
Ere rising of the sun. 


II. 
Short was the day. but ere its light 
Tiad faded from the west, 
Ten thousand men lay cold and-dead 
On earth’s enshrouding breast; 
And the snow where passed those angry hosts, 
So virgin white before, 

Was trodden black by prancing horse, 

Or dyed with human gore. 








Ii. 

And now ’tis night,—and chill and bleak 
The wind goes moaning forth; 
Cold, bitter cold, the stars shine out 
From the clear and frosty north; 
And crisp and brittle to the tread 
Is the weary waste of snow: 

Poor sad survivors of the fight’ 
Ilow shall they pass this wintry night, 
And brave the blasts that blow? 


IV. 

From hour to hour the sentries pace 
Their round, with blue, cold, shrunken face, 
And pray that morn would come 
Before its customary time; 

Or ere their tongues grow stiff and dumb, 
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Or ere their very eyes congeal: 


For the sharp winds pierce into their fiesh, 


Like javelins of steel. 


¥. 


The forest trees, at break of morn, 
Stood proudly every one; 
The hoar-frost on their leafless Ltoughs 
Shone brightly in the sun. 
Now here and there upon the earth 
Their trunks extended lie, 

To feed with logs the beacon fires 
That pour their smoke on high; 
And merrily they burn and crack, 
And flush the wintry sky. 





VI. 
The shivering remnant of the host 
Is gathered round about, 
Faint with the fighting of that day, 
Or wounded in the rout. 
Close to the fires they gather all, 
To warm their freezing feet, 
And rub their stiff and torpid palms 
In the reviving heat; 
And ever and anon they raise, 
With joyous shouts, the smouldering blaze, 
To scare away the wolves that yell 
By the outposts of the sentinel, 
And the birds obscene that croak and jar, 
And snuff the carnage from afar. 





Vil. 
And one fire brighter than the rest, 
Is piled with chumps of oak, 
And weaves fantastic to the sky 
Blue wreaths of curling smoke. 
Five score men are stretched around; 
So weary worn are they, 
They could not sleep a sounder sleep 
If on eider-down they lay, 
With sheets and blankets white as milk, 
And sheltering draperies of silk. 


Vill. 

Sir Gilbert, captain of the band, 
Lies slumbering with the rest, 
On the cold damp ground, 
With his mantle round, 

And his hands upon his breast. 
And hei young and fair and proud, 
And the name his fathers bore 
Was never stained by sire or son, 
Or any that came before. 


IX. 
He hath a vision in his sleep: 

His eyes seem closed in slumber deep, 
But through the smoke he sees the stars, 
And he can hear the flames that roar, 
As in mimic strife they meet and twist, 
Curl and uncurl, combine, resist, 
And glide and mingle as before. 


X. 
And in the fiercest of the heat 
He sees a youth and maiden sweet; 
Unscorched amid the fire they stand, 
And hold each other by the hand: 
The harmless flames around them play 
In hues of purple, gold, and gray ;— 


They mount, they fall, they leap, they twine— 


And then, in showers, like scattered wine, 
Rose-red, the glancing sparks descend, 
As the bright pair toward him bend; 
While he looks on, with lips asunder, 
Holding his breath in fear and wonder. 


be 
Oh, richly fell the flaxen hair 
Over the maiden’s shoulders fair! 
On every feature of her face 
Sat radiant modesty and grace; 

Her tender eyes were mild ad bright, 
And through her robes of shadowy white 
The delicate outline of her form 
Shone like an iris through a storm. 


XII. 
The other was of sterner mould; 
A frown of melancholy pride 
Made him less lovely to behold 
Than the maiden at his side; 
But on his brow, beseeming well, 
Sat majesty ineffable ; 
He looked a demigod sublime, 
Or a Titan of the olden time. 


Xiil. 

Sir Gilbert gazed upon the flames, 
But could not speak for fear: 
Was he awake? was he asleep?— 
Hie saw the moon shine clear; 

He saw the stedfast woods around, 
And his sleeping comrades near; 
And sti before his wondering sight 
The waich-fire mounted high, 
And formed above their radiant heads 
A smckeless canopy. 
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Gentle and soft, like music’s tone 
At their feet the embers glittered fair, When the notes are saddest and best known. 


XV. 


Like rich carbuncles with topaz set. 
Was he awake? He doubted yet. 
Was it a murmuring in the air? 


No:— twas the maiden’s voice he heard: 





He could distinguish every word; 
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And yet how full of misery! 
See how they struggle—how they die— 
How they deform the pleasant lands, 
And in their brother’s blood imbrue 
Their mercenary hands! 
The crowds that slumber at our feet 
Await but morning to repeat 
The guilt of yesterday, and wield 
The bloody sword in battle field; 
Or, drunk with slaughter, light their toreh 
At cottage roof or city porch; 
And in one luckless day of time 
Compress a century of crime.” 


XVI. 


“Sweet Amethysta, vain thy grief; 
And weep not thou for human woe: 








“0 brother! I could weep forever 
For all the sorrow that I s:e! 
Poor suffering man! 

How short his span! 





Have we not sorrows of our own, 
For which our bitterest tears should flow? 
A greater anguish who can know, 
A greater sum of agonies, 
Than to have a soul that dies? 
Like the perishing body, mortal; 
Ne’er to reach the glorious portal 
Leading to the awful Throne 
Where the Eternal sits alone; 
With power and will to worship God, 
Yet to be smitten by his rod 
Into nothingness forever! 
Worse even than hell itself, and woe relenting never! 


XVII. 
“Weep not, O sister, for mankind! 
Although so wicked, frail, and blind: 
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Although they murder one the other, 
And each is foeman of his Lrother; 
Although for color or for creed 
Their daily hecatombs may bleed; 
Although the elder and the younger 
Are born to sorrow, pain, and hunger, 
And countless miseries crowd their sp in,— 
I would that Heaven had made me man! 


XVIII. 
“0, thou Sun, that beamest high; 
Even thou shalt fade and die; 
But these—poor earthworms though they be— 
Shall perish never, 
But flourish beautiful and bright, 
When thou and worlds that drink thy light 
Are quenched forever and forever.” 
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“True, O brother: what suffices 
Length of years, or sum of joy.— 
That no human care or anguish, 
Cold or hunger, can annoy,— 
That for centuries of youth 
We can feed on heavenly truth? 


We die! we die! 
Banned from the sky: 


We die, we die, we die!—alas, alas, we die!” 


xX. 
Sir Gilbert rose upon his arm, 

And still the accents, sad and sweet, 
Filled the clear air,—“ We die, we die!” 
His heart was throbbing—he heard it beat. 
Was he awake? Ay, broad awake :— 











He saw the fire still upward wreathing, ba 
He saw the glorious moon aloft, 

He heard his fellow-soldier breathing, 

He felt the cold blast on his cheek— 
* Alas,” said he, “my brain is weak!” 
And then he pressed it with his palm, 

And closed his weary eyes; 
But still he heard the mournful strain 
Amid the silence rise: 


XXI. 
“ What though a thousand years may be 
No more than half our span, 
And only threescore years and ten * 

The time ordained for man,— 

Yet he is happier far than we, 
Proud heir of Immortality! 

For we, alas! 
Fade like the grass, 
Or like the fitful breath of summer, 
Or the tone of a melancholy song, 

Or an oilless taper’s flickering ray,— 
Alas, more mortal, ev’n than they! 
With spring the grass is a fresh new comer— 

The sweet west wind returns ere long— 
The flame, though it seem extinguished quite, 
May be restored to a living light; 

The song, though it cease, may re-awaken, 
Re-attuned to a pleasant strain ;— 

But when we die, we die forever! 
Never—oh, never, we live again!” 


XXII. 

Once more Sir Gilbert started up, 

And roused his slumbering fellow: ) 
“Look, look!” quoth he, “ and tell me true,— 

Amid those flames so yellow ’ 
Dost thou not see a vision bright? 
Dost thou not hear a voice of sorrow ?” 
His.comrade laughed,—* Thy head is light, 
Go sleep—thou wilt be well to-morrow.” 


XXIII. 
**Oh, shield me, Heaven, but this is strange! 
There are the two fair forms before me ;— 
I wake, I feel, { think, I speak,— 
This is no vision floating o’er me; b 
Or if it be, no dream ideal 
Ever on earth was half so real. 
Ifark!—the voices once again !— 
Oh, what melody of pain !— 
Oh, what music in their sorrow !— 
Perhaps my brain is light—I may be well to-morrow. 
XXIV. 
Thus communing with himself. 
Iie gazed upon that wondrous fire: 
Now it darkled J 
Roared and sparkled— 1 
Now it sank—now mounted higher; 
And still the youth and maiden fair 
Shone amid the flames, unburning; 
Still their voices, melancholy, 
Rose upon the midnight air, 
Ceasing now, and now returning, 
Soft, melodious, full, and clear; 
Till he held his panting breath 
In delight and fear. 








XXV. 
“O happy, happy man!” , 
Thus the maiden sang, | 
** At thy birth the heavens were glad, 
And hosannas rang, 
Make us sharers in thy gain,— 
Oh, take pity on our pain! 
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And to our perishing souls impart 
The Immortality of thine, 


For which through darkening years we ever yearn and pine.” 


XXVI. 

Sir Gilbert felt his. inmost heart 
Warming with pity for their woe,— 
** Most fair, most melancholy things, 

Tell me the sorrow that ye know.” 


It was the maiden’s voice that sang 
Mournfully still—* Alas, alas! 
We die, we die! 

The flowerets of the plain, 
Imbibing colors from the sky, 
Are happier than we; 

They live, and love, and feel no pain; 
But joy is not for us and ours, 

We are more fragile than the flowers ;— 
For us no bliss on earth, or heaven above, 
Unless, O man, thou’lt pity us, and love!” 

XXVIII. 
And then the chorus rose again, 
But louder than before; 
The forest trees bowed down their heads 
With age and winter hoar, 








He spoke, communing with himself, 
But gave the inward thought no breath 
“What is it ye require of man, 

To be delivered from the ban 
Of this eternal death?” 


XXVII. 
There came an answer to his thought, 
Soft as a breeze amid the grass; 





And a murmur through their leafless boughs 
Most musically swept; 
And the rough cold winds began to sing, 
And soft as breezes crept. 
The air, the sky, the very stars, 
The pale and waning moon, 
All seemed with one accord to join 
The sweet entrancing tune; 
And the burden of it seemed to be— 
“Oh, love is chief felicity! 
To man on earth—to sprites above— 
Chief felicity is love?” 


XXIX. 


At last the echoes died away; 
And when Sir Gilbert looked again, 
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The flames had sunk, and clouds of smoke 
Were curling up amain: 
A streak of radiance in the east 
Proclaimed the coming day, 
And drum and fife and bugle-horn 
Announced the reveille. 


XXX. 


“ Alas!” quoth he, “ what this may be 
Surpasses me to tell; 


But this, I say, to my dying day 
I shall remember well.” 
And now the drums beat loud again, 
And trumps heroic blow; 
Each man of all that host is up, 
And marching o’er the snow, 
To meet, ere setting of the sun, 
The legions of the foe;— 
To fight—to bleed—to groan—to die— 
And reap false glory out of wo. 








THE VOICE OF AUTUMN. 





BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 





THERE comes, from yonder height, 
A soft repining sound, 
Where forest leaves are bright 
And fall, like flakes of light, 
To the ground. 


It is the autumn breeze, 

That, lightly floating on, 
Just skims the weedy leas, 
Just stirs the glowing trees, 

And is gone. 


He moans by sedgy brook, 
And visits, with a sigh, 
The last pale flowers that look, 
From out their sunny nook, 
At the sky. 


O’er shouting children flies 
That light October wind, 
And, kissing cheeks and eyes, 
He leaves their merry cries 
Far behind, 


And wanders on to make 
That soft uneasy sound 


By distant wood and lake, 
Where distant fountains break 
From the ground. 


No bower where maidens dwell 
Can win a moment’s stay ; 
Nor fair untrodden dell; 
He sweeps the upland swell, 
And away! 


Mourn’st thou thy homeless state? 
Oh soft, repining wind! 
That early seek’st and late 
The rest it is thy fate 
Not to find. 


Not on the mountain’s breast, 
Not on the ocean’s shore, 
In all the East and West :— 
The wind that stops to rest 
Is no more. 


By valleys, woods, and springs, 
No wonder thou shouldst grieve 
For all the glorious things 
Thou touchest with thy wings 
And must leave. 
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BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 








From Bangor we directed | 
our course to the famous | 
town where Edward First | 
erected the most beautiful | 
of his castles, after Con- 
way, and where he caused 
his queen to travel in the 
depth of winter over a drea- 
ry and dangerous country, 
from Rhuddlan, in order that the first Prince of Wales 
might be bornin Caernarvon. The approach to Caer- 
narvon is good; a few pretty villa-like houses give a 
promise of more elegance and grace than is afterward 
kept when it is entered; for, like every Welsh town I 
have seen, there is nothing to admire in either streets 
or houses; and when all the antique buildings which 
give a little interest to their appearance shall be cleared 
away, they. will be even less agreeable to the sight 
than now. Yet Caernarvon is considered a town of 
much importance in the Principality, and is generally 
named with respect. Like the slovenly, ugly town of 
Pau, in the Pyrenees, which the dwellers and even 
the visitors there cannot endure to hear spoken of as 
it really is, this little mean place on the Menai Straits 
is, however, full of interest for the same reason that 





Caernarvon Castle. 








Pau is sought—its castle and its mountains. Not that 


| there is the same enthusiasm rising in the 
| mind for Edward of Caernarvon as there is 


for Henri Quatre, and not that the Chateau 
of Pau is to be likened in beauty to Caer- 
narvon Castle; but the admiration is for 


| the prince in one, and for the building in 
| the other. 


Neither are the charming hills 
and rocks of Wales to be likened in grandeur 
to the snow-crowned mountains of Navarre ; 


| yet in Nature all is beautiful, and no one 
| scene touched by her hand can suffer from 


comparison with another. It is merely in 
the scale that there exists a superiority; and 
though Snowdon, considered gigantic in 
Wales, would be a low hill at the foot of the 
proud Pic du Midi, and the graceful and 
towering Rivals would shrink before the 
range of the Valley d’Aspe, yet on the spot 
which they adorn, they are as fine the Py- 
renees. 

The rushing mountain torrents of Wales, 


| too, aré minute to those that rush from the 
| peaks of snow which frown between France 
and Spain; yet are they beautiful and pic- 


turesque in their own scenes, though their 
course through beds of peat instead of over 
shining rocks, has colored them with a rich 
brown, in place of the transparent jeweled 
green and blue, such as adorn the wings of 
the humming-bird, and which one sees glit- 
tering and foaming in the waters of the Caves 
of Bearn. 

Caernarvon Castle does not. stand so well 
as Conway, otherwise it would have quite 
as magnificent an aspect. It is placed on 
a rock, itis true, but close to the water, and 
hemmed in with mean buildings, which, 
clustering round, like ill-bred groups press- 
ing forward to catch a sight of majesty, 
prevent the glorious pile from detaching 
itself, and coming out in all its glory. The 
most imposing view of its stately towers is 
obtained from the opposite bank at some 
distance ; and at sea it also appears very 
majestic, rising from the waters which bathe 
its base. 

When the great conqueror, Edward the 
First, became possessor of the country, 
whose last prince, the unfortunate Lly- 
welyn, had fallen in his struggle for inde- 
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pendence, he found the district called Snowdonia, 
which included the high lands of Caernarvon 
and Merionethshire, the most unyielding of his 
newly-acquired territory; and, to compel sub- 
mission, he erected the castles of Caernarvon 
and Conway, besides those which were to awe 
the natives on the borders. He is said to have 
built both these unrivaled fortresses on the plan 
of those he had seen in Palestine; but there 
is a great diversity in their construction. The 
towers of Conway are circular, those of Caer- 





Caernarvon Castle by Moonlight. 


narvon are many-sided: both have small mina- 
ret-like turrets rising from the others, but they 
do not resemble each other. It is impossible to 
award the palm of beauty to either in particu- 
lar, for both are admirable, stupendous, and at- 
tractive. 

The gate called ‘‘The Queen’s,” by which Eli- 
onor of Castile entered the castle, is placed at so 
enormous a height from the ground, that how 
she reached it appears a marvel. The ‘‘jealous 
bridge,” which gave her passage, must have been 
suspended in air over a wide fosse, probably com- 
municating with some outwork now destroyed, 
which was ascended by a flight of steps on an 
inclined plane. The archway in the interior is 
very perfect toward the court, and the whole is 
amazingly stupendous and elaborate. One of the 
towers is shown as having been the prison of 
William Prynne, so persecuted in the time of 
Charles the First for his opinions. He was the 
bitter enemy of Archbishop Laud, as that prelate 
had been his; and both showed but little Chris- 
tian feeling in the vengeance they indulged in 
toward one another. 

It is a great pleasure, on a bright warm sum- 
mer day, to sit for hours in the grassy court of 
this magnificent castle, to climb amongst the 





and corridors, still firm and strong, with their 
fine vaulting and unbroken stairs, to look from 
the battlements over the harbor, dotted with nu- 
merous sails and passing and pausing steamboats 
to and from Liverpool and Dublin, and to trace 
the shore of Anglesea and the blue mountains of 
Caernarvonshire. 

There is a brilliancy and gaiety about the scene 
which renders this part of the town very agreea- 
ble, particularly those houses at one of which we 
lodged during our stay, which border the walls, 
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and whose gardens end in a mural terrace which 
is ascended by steep steps, giving a view all over 
the harbor, and presenting a continual change 
of great beauty and animation. There is a good 
walk along the quay, much used as a promenade, 
but it is not well kept, and is interrupted and 
dusty. Ferry-boats are constantly plying from 
this to the opposite shore, and to Anglesea; and 
the gleaming of their red sails in the sun is 
watched by many idlers from the walls and 
quays with much interest. There are pleasant 
strolls immediately across the near ferry, along 
the shore of the Straits for several miles, and in 
some neighboring public groves which border the 
river. 

Between the town and church is pointed out 
some slight remains, supposed to indicate the 
Roman city of Segontium, where Helen, the 
mother of Publicius, to whom, as a saint, the 
church of Llanbeblig is dedicated, was born. A 
spring here still bears her name. 

On a remarkably warm summer’s morning, 
such as we had rarely been so fortunate as to 
experience during our journey, we set out in a 
jaunting-car from Caernarvon on an excursion 
to Llanberis Lake and Mountains, the great ob- 
jects of attraction in the neighborhood: ten or 





ruins, and thread the mazes of the long passages 


twelve miles is the extreme distance from each 
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other of any of these spots, so that a hurried 
traveler can very quickly visit all the remarka- 


able sights in Wales, without occupying much 


time. We were not, however, anxious to hasten 
through any of these beautiful scenes, as our 
time was not of consequence. As we advanced 
on the road we were particularly attracted by 
the appearance of a range of transparently blue 





mountains, which, in three peaks, rose grace- 
fully before us, and assumed a form more exqui- 









¥r Eifi, or The Rivals. 


sitely elegant than any we had yet noticed. 
These were Yr Eifi, or The Rivals, with whose 
beauties we afterward became more familiar as 
we advanced in Caernarvonshire. They present 
certainly the finest outline of any of the Welsh 
hills, though they are much inferior to many 
others in height. Our eyes were now strained to 
take in Snowdon, glimpses alone of whose bold 
head we had as yet obtained, and in a few mo- 
ments the monarch of North Wales rose majesti- 
cally between two lesser hills, like a- patriarch 
supported by his sons: he disappeared at inter- 
vals as his nearer vassals obtruded themselves, 
but at length came grandly forth overtopping the 
varied range of Llanberis in uncontrolled com- 
mand. Descending into the vale the great height 
of this mountain is not so conspicuous as it ap- 
pears in many other positions, and we were sur- 
prised that, on approaching so near, the great 
Yr-Eyri did not more impress us with its loftiness. 

In days of yore, when this mountain of the 
Eagle and the Snow was volcanic, and sent forth 
its fires as did once the now extinct Puy de Dome 
of Auvergne, surrounded in the same manner as 
that great monarch of the centre of France is, by 
numerous smaller heights, perhaps all blazing 
too, the valley of Llanberis must indeed have 
presented an appalling spectacle; how different 
from the peaceful and lovely scene we witnessed 
on the day we first approached its foot. 





Art seems to vie with nature, in the valley of 
Llanberis, in producing the grand and terrific ; 
and the frequent blasting of the slate-rocks in 
the mountains adjacent has an effect extremely 
awful, as the sound re-echoes from hollow to 
hollow along the range of peaks. There are 
copper-mines also here, where the sound of 
mortal hammer may be now heard, though once 
the working of these subterranean treasures was 
the exclusive occupation of the gnomes known by 
omen the scared peasants, who heard them 
a ih at their employment, as the Knock- 
he 

After lingering some time at the 
Hs tower of Dolbadern, we pro- 
i ceeded to the water-fall, within a 
short but rugged walk of the inn, 
called Ceunant Mawr, the fall of the 
Great Chasm. It is a grand and 
SS solitary spot, and the immense ra- 
Pes vine of rocks down which the water 
4 dashes, sinks far below the mountain 
# of emerald turf from whence we 
gazed upon it, quietly seated amidst 
ya flowers and sunshine. The water 
: = gushes first’ from a ‘fissure in the 
rock, and, falling headlong over a 
mass of bristling crags, is arrested 
by huge rocks, which turn its startled course 
suddenly aside, and it leaps at once over a high 
black ledge, thundering into a dark pool below, 
and so runs murmuring along a rocky bottom, 
till the eye loses it amongst shrubs and project- 
ing rocks. It is a remarkably beautiful cascade, 
all animation and brilliancy, and, in the perfect 
seclusion whence it starts into life, is a charming 
surprise. 

In a deep hollow crowded with encircling moun- 
tains, which seem to peer over each other’s heads, 
stands the deserted parish church of Llanberis, 
dedicated to St. Peris, a holy personage, said to 
be a Romish cardinal, but who must originally 
have belonged to those pagan deities called Peris, 
or Fairies, who guard fountains and frequent 
solitary places. ‘‘The Peri’s Well” still exists, 
though the occult properties are now seldom 
tested; it could once reveal the future, and fore- 
told events by the agency of a beautiful silver 
fish, which appeared at intervals in the crystal 
water. In monkish times diseases were cured at 
this well, and pilgrimages were made to the 
church, now in the last stage of desolation, 
damp, and decay, although the parish is very 
large, and calls for some attention to its spiritual 
wants. Of course there is a flourishing dissent- 
ing chapel in the neighborhood, always well 
cared for, and boasting a good congregation. 





The forests of oak, of which we read as having 
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covered these mountains, have disappeared to 
the last tree, and the water-lilies and cotton- 
plants are all of vegetable nature to be seen in 
the valleys. 

The rocks press closer on each other when the 
lake and church are passed; and the Blue Vale, 
Cwm-Glas, extends for several miles in gloomy 
grandeur, the rocks almost excluding day, and 
assuming strange and terrific forms. 








This is the | 


In the days when the vale of Beddgelert was 
the abode of Llywelyn, during his hunting ex- 
cursions, or when the little village with its bridge 
and secluded church were only visited by occa- 
sional travelers who came to that spot after 
wandering amongst the unfrequented mountains, 
then indeed this charming spot must have offered 
beauties of no common character. In the days, 
too, when the beautiful and pathetic ballad of 


Llanberis Church. 


famous pass of Llanberis, so celebrated for its 
wild beauties. Numerous vales extend in this 
direction, all full of grandevr and sublime hor- 
rors, less appalling now than in days when no 
grand road led through the very heart of the 
mountains to Capil Curig and Beddgelert. The 
pedestrian, however, has still the means of se- 
cluding himself altogether from the traveling 
world, and by plunging into the deep recesses of 
Drws y Coed, i. e. The Door of the Wood, the 
Vale of Nantlle, and others, he may behold 
nature in her most magnificent aspect, and for- 
get that the innovating hand of man has made 
the passes of the changeless mountains easy to 
the idle and the careless. 

This part of Wales, indeed, cannot be seen to 
advantage by persons who merely depend on the 
wheels of a carriage; and all the time-we were 
in the neighborhood I heard with envy of excur- 
sions on foot to wondrous and glorious scenes, 
such as I had no means of reaching, and where 
even the mountain ponies could not safely convey 
a timid traveler. The lover of wild nature would 
do well to fix his head-quarters in one of these 
valleys, and pass a whole summer exploring their 
beauties at his leisure: he would not be disap- 
pointed, even though the snow-crowned Pyrenees 
or the rugged Monts Dorés were familiar to him. 
It is possible that the frequenter of the Swiss 
Alps might not be so well satisfied—though all 
that is sublime is here, except the eternal snows 
and the icy oceans of those unapproachably mag- 
nificent regions. 





William Spencer was read with a thorough belief 
in the truth of the tradition it records, and 
youths, and maidens, and sympathizing parents 
visited the tomb of the faithful greyhound, and 
‘joined their heads” and their tears over the 
rugged stone which marks his fall—then indeed 
Beddgelert must have been a scene of solitary 
beauty full of romantic interest. The never- 
changing mountains are still there, their sum- 
mits rising in solemn majesty to the skies; the 
enameled fields still stretch along the deep glen 
where three vales meet, the few cottages, the 
church, the bridge over the bright Colwyn are 
even yet to be found, but the charm of the spot 
is no more. A huge hotel of the commonest 
form, such as might have been translated from 
the suburbs of London—as large, as unsightly, 
and almost as noisy and bustling—now fills up a 
wide space where once a humble village inn stood, 
offering merely ‘rest and a guide, and food and 
fire.” Carriages of all sorts, horses and loung- 
ing attendants, smokers of cigars and stable-boys, 
now oceupy the area in front of the hotel; the 
stage-coach comes dashing over the bridge, start- 
ling the sylvan nymphs with a horn—how unlike 
that which summoned poor Gelert to his master, 
and roused the wolf or stag in their retreats! It 
is true that this is one of the best and most popu- 
lar houses of accommodation for travelers in the 
principality, the most resorted to, and the most 
talked of; but it must appear nevertheless, to 
the lover of nature, out of place, entirely de- 
structive of romance, and the most annoying of 
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comforts that was ever met with; and when I 
arrived, with a very large party, to pass the day 
n that seclusion, I could scarcely turn my eyes 
toward the surrounding scenery, so surprised 
was I to find how strangely the hand of man had 
deformed nature. Every room in the immense 
establishment was occupied—dinners were being 
prepared, waiters and chamber-maids jostling 
cach other in the passages, and bustle and con- 
fusion at the height—while the civil landlady was 
in despair at being unable to place us in agreea- 
ble rooms. 
We took refuge awhile in the little garden, 
worthy in its arrangement of the immediate vici- 








however, dwelling with vexation on the absence 
of his constant companion. On his return, as 
he was about to enter his dwelling, he was met 
by Gelert, who leaped upon him and showed 
every demonstration of delight. The prince an- 
grily drove him off, and, as he did so, remarked 
that the jaws of the dog were covered with blood 
—that blood was on the floor and on the walls. 
A strange foreboding of evil stole over his mind: 
his infant son had been left in the cradle—no 


attendant was near—he tracked the crimson 
stairs—they led him to the spot where his child 
reposed—the cradle was overturned, the infant 
gone, and a pool of blood was at his feet. 
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Beddgelert. 


nity of London, and quitting its walks, we gave 
ourselves up to the guide, who led us across a 
few fields to a spot inclosed by iron rails, and 
planted with meagre shrubs, in the midst of 
which are two gray stones. This is shown as 
the grave of Gelert, the famous hound of Lly- 
welyn, and here leaves are plucked by curious 
visitors, in memory of the legend so frequently 
repeated. 

King John had given to Llywelyn the Great, 
not only his daughter Joanna in marriage, but, 
as a prize litile inferior, a fine greyhound, of 
superior breed and great beauty, who was wont 
to take the lead in all his expeditions, and to 
bring down the game in gallant style. The 
usual season of the chase arrived, and the 
prince, his wife and children had repaired to 
the hunting-ground in this valley. One day 
Llywelyn set forth, and had not gone far when 
he discovered that Gelert, his favorite hound, 
had lagged behind; he called him in vain, and, 
out of temper and impatient, he continued his 
way, and occupied himself in his sport, still, 





Llywelyn allowed himself not a moment’s time 
for refiection—Gelert was fawning beside the 
couch of his murdered child—his fangs were red 
with gore—he could not doubt but that the 
wretched animal had torn the sleeping babe; 
and drawing his sword, he plunged it into the 
body of the hound. At that instant he heard a 
cry—he darted forward, removed the confused 
heap before him, and, struggling beneath, he be- 
held his child uninjured, his tiny hands resting 
on the body of a gaunt wolf, which had been 
killed by Gelert in his defense. 

What was now left for Llywelyn but remorse 
and late repentance ?—he erected a tomb over 
the remains of the faithful dog, and the spot is 
called ‘‘ The Grave of Gelert,” to this day. 

There is a Welsh adage which alludes to this 
legend, ‘‘He repents as much as the man who 
killed the dog;’’ and this would naturally lead 
one to imagine that the sad tale were indeed true. 
Nevertheless, the same is told in many places, and 
seems originally to have come from the far East, 
where almost all beautiful stories had their birth. 
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THE SINGING LEAVES. 
A BALLAD. 


BY J. RUSSELL LOWELL. 


I. 
“ Wuat fairings will ye that I bring?” 
Said the king to his daughters three, 
“For I to Vanity Fair am boune, 
Now say what shall they be?” 


Then up and spake the eldest daughter, 
The lady tall and grand, 

“Ye shall bring to me the diamonds great, 
And gold rings for my hand.” 


Thereafter spake the second daughter, 
That was both white and red, 

“For me bring silk that will stand alone 
And a gold comb for my head.” 


Then slowly spake the least daughter, 
That was whiter than thistle-lown, 

And among the gold of her blithesome hair 
Dim shone the golden crown. 


“There came a bird at sunrise 
And sang ’neath my bower-eaves, 
And sent the sweet dream that bade me 
To ask for the Singing Leaves.” 


Then the brow of the king swelled crimson 
With a flush of angry scorn, 

‘Well have ye spoken, my two eldest, 
And chosen as ye were born. 


“ But thou, like a thing of peasant blood 
That is happy binding the sheaves!”— 
Then he saw her dead mother in her face, 

And said, “Thou shalt have thyLeaves.” 


I. 
He bade farewell to the elder twain 
And touched his lips to their cheek, 
But ’twas thrice he kissed the Princess Anne, 
And looked back and did not speak. 


And he has ridden three days and nights 
Till he came to Vanity Fair, 

And easy it was to buy gems of gold, 
But no Singing Leaves were there. 


Then deep in the greenwood rode he 
And asked of every tree, 

“Oh, if ye have ever a singing leaf, 
I pray you to give it me!” 


But the trees all kept their counsel ; 
They said neither yea nor nay; 
Only there sighed from the pine-tops 

A music of seas far away. 


Only the aspen pattered 
With a sound like growing rain, 
That fell ever fast and faster, 
Then faltered to silence again. 


Some leaves he plucked from every tree, 
And his good knights all plucked some, 

But they missed the spell of the weird greenwood, 
And withered and were dumb. 


“Oh, where shall I find a little foot-page, 
That would win both hose and shoon, 





And will bring to me these Singing Leaves, 
If they grow beneath the moon?” 


Then lightly turned him Walter, the page, 
By the stirrup as he ran, 

** Now pledge to me the truesome word 
Of a knight and gentleman, 


*'That you will give me the first, first thing 
You meet at your castle-gate, 

And the princess shall get the Singing Leaves, 
Or mine be the traitor’s fate!” 


The king’s head dropped on his bosom 
A moment, as it might be— 

*T will be my hound, he thought, and he said, 
“I pledge my word to thee.” 


Then Walter took from next his heart 
A packet small and thin, 

** And give you this to the Princess Anne, 
The Singing Leaves are therein.” 


Ii. 
As the king rode in, o’er the loud drawbridge 
A maiden to meet him ran, 
And, “ Welcome, father!” she laughed and cried 
Together, the Princess Anne. 


“Lo, here thy Singing Leaves,” quoth he, 
* And wo, but they cost me dear!” 

She took the packet, and her smile 
Deepened down beneath the tear. 


It deepened down to her very heart, 
And then flushed back again, 

And lighted her tears as the sudden sun 
Transfigures the summer rain. 


‘And the first leaf, when she opened it, 
Sang, “I am Walter, the page, 

And the songs I sing "neath thy window 
Are all my heritage!” 


And the second leaf sang, “ But in the land 
That is neither on earth or sea, 

My harp and [I are lords of more 
Than thrice this kingdom’s fee!” 


And the third leaf sang, “Be mine! be mine!” 
And still it sang, “ Be mine!” 

Then sweeter it sang and ever sweeter, 
And said, “‘I am thine, thine, thine!” 


At the first leaf she grew pale enough, 
At the second she turned aside, 

At the third, ’twas as if lily flushed 
With a rose’s red heart’s tide. 


“Good counsel gave the bird,” she said ; 
“T have my wish thrice o’er, 

For they sing to my very heart,” she said, 
“ And it sings with them evermore.” 





She brought to him her beauty and truth, 
But and broad earldoms three, 

And he made her queen of the broader lands 
He held of his harp in fee. : 
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REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCES CONNECTED WITH 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT MORRIS, ESQ. 


BY REDWOOD FISHER. @ 


Ir is next to impossible to form any just esti- 
mate of the great event of the American Revolu- 
tion. The mind becomes lost in a comparison of 
the smallness of the means to the magnitude of 
the end. Nothing but a beliefin that superior 
power which guides nations to their destiny— 
silently gathers and disposes inferior causes to 
some mighty issue, and selects its own time for 
producing results the most unexpected and start- 
ling, can solve what else must for ever remain 
beyond human comprehension. 

It belongs not to our present design to dwell 
upon the greatness of a theme which has called 
forth the highest powers of eminent historians 
and orators, and awakened a world to its sub- 
limity. It is simply our design to record some 
of the incidents of the Revolution connected with 
the life of one of the extraordinary men who 
graced that period; whose name, though well 
known, is not often enough brought before the 
public, and does not, we have thought, command 
that estimation and honor so eminently due to 
the ardor of his patriotism, the wisdom of his 
counsel, and his self-sacrificing devotion to his 
country in the times of her greatest need. 

The tendency of the human mind to be dazzled 
by deeds of arms—the ‘pride, pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war” are so great and uni- 
versal, that we are always liable to yield too much 
to their influence, and to forget the arduous labors 
of the cabinet, in the more glittering achieve- 
ments of the field. 

Assuredly we would not even inadvertently 
derogate in the slightest degree from the hard- 
earned fame of a single soldier of the Revolution. 
The records of their valor and indomitable energy, 
amidst privations that sicken the heart in their 
contemplation, never fail to stir up within us 
every feeling of gratitude—every ardor of en- 
thusiasm—and we sometimes fear we are charge- 
able with idolotry to the immortal conductor of 
that painful conflict, of whom it may be said in 
simple truth, that among all men however dilated 
by history—‘‘none but himself can be his paral- 
lel.” 


Let it not be forgotten, however, that there 
were united in the cause a band of men in coun- 
cil, whose hearts beat as high, and whose souls 
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were as much aroused to the magnitude of the 
design as were those of the devoted military 
leaders whose actions have made their names 
imperishable. : 

Among the foremost of these, was Robert 
Morris, the Financier!— the man whose enlarged 
views of the struggle in which the colonies were 
about to engage, impressed him with the belief 
that the greater difficulty in the contest yould be 
to provide the sinews of war—and who seeing 
this, at once resolved to give up the retirement 
for which with ample means he was preparing, 
and thenceforward to devote himself and his for- 
tune to the service of his country. 

We are not about to write his life, which has 
been already written. We hope however to add 
some facts, and to give a new version to some 
already known; to show in stronger contrast 
than has yet been shown how, from the smallest 
means, the most extraordinary results are obtained 
through the energies of a single powerful mind, 
and the devotedness of a great heart. 

The father of Robert Morris had his residence 
at Oxford, Talbot County, eastern shore of Mary- 
land, and was engaged in carrying on a large 
trade in tobacco, with Liverpool. 

As there was nothing peculiarly remarkable in 
his life, nothing further is recorded of him than . 
that he was a gentleman of exalted character. 
The following epitaph is taken from his tomb- 
stone in White Marsh Church, in St. Peter’s Par- 
ish, about five miles from Oxford: 

‘‘In memory of Robert Morris, a native of Liv- 
erpool in Great Britian, late a merchant at Oxford 
in this Province. Punctual integrity influenced 
his dealings—priniciples of honor governed his 
actions—with an uncommon degree of sincerity, 
he despised artifice and dissimulation. His friend- 
ship was firm, candid and valuable. His charity 
frequent, secret and well adapted. His zeal for 
the public good, active and useful. His hospi- 
tality was enhanced by his conversation, seasoned 
with cheerful wit and sound judgment. A salute 
from the cannon of a ship, the wad fracturing his 
arm, was the signal by which he departed, greatly 
lamented as he was esteemed, in the fortieth year 
of his age, on the 12th day of July, 1750.” 

The gun which so suddenly ended his life, was 
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fired under very peculiar circumstances. We 
give them as we have received them from his son, 
the present Thomas Morris, Esquire, formerly 
United States Marshal for New York, to whose 
supervision all the facts contained in this article 
have been submitted, that no doubt may exist as 
to their accuracy. 

It was usual at that period, soon after the arri- 
val of a ship from a foreign port, for @he captain 
to give an entertainment on board to the con- 
signee and his friends, and as a compliment to the 
guests on their leaving the ship, it was the custom 
to fire a single gun. Mr. Morris’ father on an 
occasion of this kind, which he attended as con- 
signee, had a presentiment the salute would prove 
fatal to him—and so strong was the feeling it 
excited in his mind, that he obtained from the 
captain a promise that this ceremony should be 
dispensed with. The gun, however, had been 
loaded, and the captain unfortunately forgot to 
inform the whole crew that no salute was to be 
given. Accordingly, when the boat left the ship’s 
side, a sailor who had not heard that the salute 
had been countermanded, and supposing the omis- 
sion to be accidental, hastily lighted a match, 
applied it to the gun, and the wadding struck 
Mr. Morris’ shoulder with such force, that a 
mortification ensued which speedily ended in his 
death. 

The subject of this memoir was born in Liver- 
pool, England, in the month of January, 17383— 
old style. 

Left an orphan at the age of fifteen years—he 
had been previously placed by his father in the 
counting-house of Mr. Charles Willing, an emi- 
nent merchant in the city of Philadelphia, where 
his capacity and good conduct secured for him 
the firm and lasting friendship of his employer, 
for whom, during his absence, young Morris fre- 
quently transacted business of the greatest impor- 
tance, and made negotiations to large amounts. 

In 1754, at the early age of 21 years, so high 
was the estimate of his talents, that a co-part- 
nership was formed between him and Mr. Thomas 
Willing, the son of his employer, which continued 
till the year 1798. But when the difficulties 
commenced between the colonies and the mother 
country, long before the breaking out of the 
Revolution, his whole nature revolted against 
tyranny, and though his interests as a merchant 
suffered deeply, he was among the first to pro- 
mote and sign the famous non-importation agree- 
ment in the year 1765, by which a very large 
portion of the merchants of Philadelphia bound 
themselves to confine their commercial intercourse 
with Great Britian to the mere necessaries of 
life, until the difficulties then pending should be 
settled. 





When the day of trial actually came, when the 
news of the massacre at Lexington reached Phila- 
delphia, at about 5 p. m., four days after it took 
place, Mr. Morris was presiding at the dinner 
given on the usual celebration of St. George’s 
day, 23d April, 1775. A discussion, as on a 
previous occasion, had taken place on the all- 
absorbing topic of the then increasing difficulties 
with the mother country; moderate counsels had 
prevailed, it having been agreed upon, for the 
moment, to acquiesce and pay the stamp duties; 
but no sooner was it known that American blood 
had been spilled, than the tables laid to celebrate 
the anniversary of the English saint were over- 
turned. A yow was made, and a resolution taken 
then and there, by the high-souled patriot who 
had presided over the ceremonies, a dedication 
of himself and all that he possessed, to the new 
cause was pronounced, and forever afterward 
faithfully kept. Little, however, could he then 
know that the fate of his country was in one way 
to become entrusted to him alone—that on him it 
would depend to feed and clothe the struggling 
armies that were to raise the standard of freedom 
in the western world. 

In the same year, in November, he was elected 
by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, to the second 
Congress. In 1776 he was re-elected, and was a 
strong advocate, as he is well known to have been 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

Two or three days after the battle of Trenton, 
which was fought in the latter part of December 
in this year, it became a matter of great moment 
to Gen. Washington to obtain a sum of money in 
Specie, in order to keep himself well informed of 
the designs and movements of the enemy. The 
commander-in-chief well knew to whom alone he 
could apply with success; he wrote to Mr. Mor- 
ris, and the following reply was immediately 
dispatched : 

‘*PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 30, 1776. 

‘‘Srr—I have just received your favor of this 
day, and sent to Gen. Putnam to detain the ex- 
press until I collected the hard money you want, 
which you may depend shall be sent in one specie 
or other with this letter, and a list thereof shall 
be inclosed herein. I had long since parted with 
very considerable sums of hard money to Con- 
gress, and therefore must collect from others— 
and as matters now stand, it is no easy thing. I 
mean to borrow silver and promise payment in 
gold, and will then collect the gold in the best 
manner I can. Whilst on this subject, let me 
inform you that there is upward of twenty 
thousand dollars in silver at Ticonderoga. They 
have no particular use for it, and I think you 
might as well send a party to bring it away, and 
lodge it in a safe place, convenient for any pur- 
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poses for which it may hereafter be wanted. 
Whatever I can do, shall be done, for the good of 
the cause. 
‘‘T am, dear sir, yours, etc., 
‘‘Ropert MorzIs.” 

This act, in itself, shows the enlarged mind 
and liberality of Mr. Morris; but it is only one 
of the many existing proofs of his munificence. 

Not long afterward, when Washington had 
just re-crossed the Deleware a second time, the 
period of service of nearly all the eastern troops 
having expired, and the general having prevailed 
upon them to serve six weeks longer, by pro- 
mising each soldier a bounty of ten dollars, the 
military-chest could not afford him the means to 
comply with his promise. On the 3lst of De- 
cember, 1777, he wrote again to Mr. Morris, 
who replied to him the next morning: ‘‘I was 
honored with your favor of yesterday, by Mr. 
Howell, late last night—and ever solicitous to 
comply with your requisitions, I am up very early 
this morning, to dispatch a supply of fifty thousand 
dollars to your excellency. You will receive that 
sum with this letter, but it will not be got away 
so early as I could wish, for none concerned in 
this movement, except myself, are up—lI shall 
rouse them immediately. It gives me great 
pleasure that you have engaged the troops to 
continue; and if further occasional supplies of 
money are necessary, you may depend on my 
exertions, either in a public or private capacity.”’ 
This letter is dated January Ist, 1777. 

In March of the same year, he was a third 
time appointed, in company with Benjamin Frank- 
lin, George Clymer, James Wilson, Daniel Rober- 
deu, and Jonathan B. Smith, to represent the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania in Congress, and in 
November he was selected, with Mr. Gerry and 
Mr. Jones, to repair to the army, and confidenti- 
ally to consult with the commander-in-chief upon 
the most practicable means of conducting a winter 
campaign. In August, 1778, he was appointed 
a member of the standing committee of finance. 

Besides his advances in money, such was his 
enthusiasm in the public cause, that the almost 
unlimited credit he possessed was always put in 
requisition to supply whatever the wretched state 
of the finances of the country rendered necessary. 
The years 1779 and 1780 were the two most dis- 
tressing years of the war. Judge Peters relates 
the following anecdote as having taken place about 
that time: ‘‘We” (the Board of War) ‘had ex- 
hausted all the lead accessible to us, having 
caused even the spouts of houses to be melted, 
and had unsuccessfully offered the equivalent of 
two shillings, specie, (25 cents) per pound for 
lead. I went in the evening of the day on which 
I received a letter from the army, to a splendid 





entertainment given by Don Mirailles, the Spanish 
Minister. My heart was sad, but I had the 
faculty of brightening my countenance even under 
gloomy disasters; yet it seems not then with suf- 
ficient adroitness, for Mr. Morris, who was one 
of the guests, and knew me well, discovered some 
causual trait of depression. He accosted me in 
his usual frank and disengaged manner, saying: 
‘I see some clouds passing across the sunny coun- 
tenance you assume; whatis the matter?’ After 
some hesitation, I showed him the General’s 
letter, which I had brought from the office, with 
the intention of placing it at home in a private 
cabinet. He played with my anxiety, which he 
did not relieve for some time. At length, how- 
ever, with great and sincere delight, he called me 
aside, and told me that the Holker privateer had 
just arrived at his wharf, with ninety tons of lead, 
which she had brought as ballast. It had been 
landed at Martinique, and stone ballast had sup- 
plied its place; but this had been put on shore, 
and the lead again takenin. ‘You shall have,’ 
said Mr. M., ‘my half of this fortunate supply ; 
there are the owners of the other half,’ (indicating 
gentlemen in the apartment.) ‘Yes, but I am 
already under heavy personal engagements as 
guarantee for the department, to those and other 
gentlemen.’ ‘Well,’ rejoined Mr. Morris, ‘they 
will take your assumption with my guarantee.’ I 
instantly, on these terms, secured the lead, left 
the entertainment, sent for the proper officers, and 
set more than one hundred people to work during 
the night. Before morning a supply of cartridges 
was ready and sent off tothe army. I could 
relate many more such occurrences.” 

Well might this last remark be made by Judge 
Peters, for the whole history of the war is one 
continued narrative of want of public means to 
sustain it, and of the most indisputable testimony, 
by private letters and public documents that in 
almost every instance, before and after he became 
financier, Mr. Morris devoted the whole of his 


private fortune, and his unbounded credit, to the 


furnishing of supplies of every nature, which 
could not be obtained from any other source. 

In 1781, a period in our revolutionary history 
when Congress and the Commander-in-chief were 
driven almost to despair, Mr. Morris, on his own 
private credit, supplied the famishing troops with 
several thousand barrels of flour, and thus ar- 
rested the design entertained, of authorizing the 
seizure of provisions wherever they could be 
found—a measure which would inevitably have 
displeased the whole country, chilled its patriot- 
ism, and probably turned back the course of the 
Revolution. 

In a letter to Thomas Lowrey, Esq.; of New 
Jersey, dated 29th May, 1781, Mr. Morris writes >. 
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“It seems that Gen. Washington is now in the 
utmost necessity for some immediate supplies of 
flour, and I must undertake to procure them, or 
the laws of that necessity must be put in force, 
which I shall ever study to avoidand prevent. I 
must therefore request that you will immediately 
use your best skill, judgment and industry, in 
procuring on the lowest terms you can, one 
thousand barrels of sweet, sound flour, and send- 
ing it forward to camp in the most expeditious 
manner that you can contrive. I know to do this 
you must pledge your private credit, and as I 
have no money ready, although the means of 
raising it are in my power, I must also pledge 
myself to you, which I do most solemnly, as an 
officer of the public—but lest you should, like 
some others, believe more in private than in public 
credit, I hereby pledge myself to pay you the cost 
and charges of this flour in hard money, and thus 
enable you honorably to fulfill your engagement.” 

So in another letter of same date to Maj. Gen. 
Schuyler, he says, ‘‘General Washington is in 
distress for want of an immediate supply of flour. 
I must therefore request that you will take the 
most speedy and effectual measures to deliver to 
the order of his Excellency one thousand barrels, 
and for your reimbursement you may either 
take me as a public or private man; for I 
pledge myself to repay you with hard money 
wholly if required, or part hard, part paper, if 
so you transact the business. In short, I pro- 
mise (and you may rely that no consideration 
whatever shall induce me to make a promise that 
I do not see my capability to perform) that I will 
enable you to fulfill your engagements for this 
supply of flour.” These two parcels of flour came 
to the timely relief of the troops, and thus did 
this man of wonderful resources constantly raise 
supplies which the government found itself in- 
capable of furnishing. So much for his measures 
taken. with private individuals. But this could 
not satisfy his great zeal. 

In 1781, he effected a contract with the State 
of Pennsylvania by which he undertook to supply 
all the requisitions made by Congress on that 
State during the current year, on receiving as a 
reimbursement all the taxes imposed by a law 
recently enacted. On the 25th of June, the con- 
tract was agreed to, and on the 6th of July fol- 
lowing, Congress passed a resolution approving 
of the transaction. Not content with this, his 
great financial talents were put in requisition; 
and he actually raised for a time the paper cur- 
rency of the State from the low rate of six for 
one, to that of two for one. And this he accom- 
plished by at first making all his contracts payable 
in paper money, (payable at a future day,) and 
by selling Bills of Exchange to fulfill them, after- 





ward receiving and paying the paper money at 
a smaller rate of depreciation than that at which 
it had been previously received; and at each 
successive operation the rate was lowered by 
accepting it at the improved rate for other Bills 
of Exchange. The paper was not used for im- 
mediate supplies, because this would check its 
progress toward par; for if it had been paid out 
in quantities from the treasury there would have 
been a consequent depreciation. On this subject 
he remarked, ‘‘that in view of those evils which 
inevitably follow from the issuing of paper money, 
and which always have attended that measure in 
a greater or less degree, it was most advisable to 
purchase with specie, and supply the want of cash 
by the supply of credit, until sufficient funds 
could be raised for the public exigencies by taxes 
—hence his constant and most strenuous exertions 
were used, to induce Congress to fund the public 
debt. 

It was near this period that General Gates, who 
was intimately known to Mr. Morris called on 
him to consult with him, about accepting the 
command of the army in the South. On this 
occasion Mr. Morris stated to the General the 
many difficulties and embarrassments he would 
meet with, and frankly told him he feared his 
habits of business were not adapted to that com- 
mand. ‘I fear,” said Mr. M., ‘“‘you would sink, 
under the complicated perplexities you would 
have to encounter. I advise you to remain 
satisfied with the laurels you have earned at 
Saratoga. I fear they may wither if you accept 
the command.” This frank and candid advice 
was disregarded, the command was accepted, and 
the disastrous battle of Camden too truly verified 
the foresight of Mr. Morris. 

While on the subject of the Southern Army, to 
the command of which General Greene had suc- 
ceeded, although it may be somewhat out of 
chronologieal order, we may as well here intro- 
duce an anecdote, no proper version of which has 
been yet published. 

After the termination of his campaign, General 
Greene called at the office of Finance, on Mr. 
Morrie, and having in the course of the interview 
entered somewhat at large into the extreme dif- 
ficulties he had had to encounter, he said, ‘‘I am 
not superstitious, Mr. Morris, and yet I cannot 
help believing that on two separate occasions 
there was a special interposition of Providence in 
my favor, and which prevented the disbanding of 
my army. I had, on more than one occasion, 
surmounted difficulties which it at first appeared 
impossible to overcome, but at length while seated 
in my tent overwheimed by the gloomy apprehen- 
sions, of a fate which seemed inevitable, I was 
visited by a gentleman whom I had occasionally 
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seen about the camp, but who had never par- 
ticularly attracted my notice. ‘You appear, 
Geieral,’ said the visitor, “‘to be in much 
distress; under the impression that it may arise 
from a wantof money, I have ventured to ap- 
proach you, to tender to you offers for your relief. 
I have now in my possession thirty thousand 
pounds, which is at your command, and for which 
I will take your draft on the financier.’” 

Half astonished, I accepted of his proffered ur- 
expected relief, when he left the camp and I saw 
no more of him, until a subsequent occasion when 
I was placed in the same painful dilemma. He 
again at this time called on me, furnished me with 
the required funds, took my drafts, and I never 
saw him again. ‘‘ Why doyou smile, Mr. Morris?” 
he added, as the story was concluded. ‘Did you 
never,” said Mr. Morris, ‘‘suspect who sent this 
person to you and employed him to watch your 
motions?” ‘No!” replied the General. «Did 
it never occur to you that he was employed by 
me?” ‘*By you, sir,” said the General angrily, 
seizing the hilt of his sword, ‘‘and did you dis- 
trust me?” ‘*My confidence in you,” replied 
Mr. Morris, ‘‘was greater than in almost any 
human being. I knew that your mental resources 
were such that you could surmount difficulties 
and extricate yourself from embarrassments under 
which any other man would sink—but I knew at 
the same time, that if this money were left at 
your disposal, you would use it before the time 
of your greatest and most indispensible necessity 
arrived—therefore, being limited in the sum of 
money appropriated to your army, and sorely 
pressed myself on every hand, I found it incum- 
bent upon me to provide for its being advanced 
to you, only when it became impossible for you 
to do without it.” After a few moments’ reflec- 
tion, Greene said, ‘‘ You were right, sir; I should, 
without restriction, have made use of it too 
early, and your precaution has been the means of 
saving my army.” 

It was of course previous to this, that Mr. 
Morris had been appointed by Congress to the 
office, as it was then called, of ‘‘financier,”’ equiva- 
lent to the present Secretary of the Treasury; 
and we know of nothing in the whole history of 
the Revolution, filled as it is with the touching 
evidences of a self-sacrificing spirit, showing a 
more noble devotion, than the acceptance by Mr. 
Morris of the Superintendence of the finances of 
the country at a time when there was not only 
no money in the treasury, but when it was more 
than two millions and a half of dollars in arrears— 
and when General Washington presented in his 
Military Journal on the first of May, 1781, the 
following deplorable account of the State of the 

-army and its destitution of resources: 





“Instead of having Magazines filled with pro- 
visions, we have a scanty pittance scattered here 
and there in the several States. Instead of 
having our arsenals well supplied with military 
stores, they are poorly provided and the work- 
men all leaving them. Instead of having the 
various articles of field equipage ready to deliver, 
the Quarter-Master-General is but now applying 
to the several States (as the dernier resort). to 
provide these things for their troops respectively. 
Instead of having a regular system of transpor- 
tation established upon credit, or funds in the 
quarter-master’s hands to defray the contingent 
expenses of it, we have neither the one nor the 
other—and all that business, or the greater part of 
it, being done by military impressment, we are dai- 
ly and hourly oppressing the people, souring their 
tempers, and alienating their affections. Instead 
of having the regiments completed to their new 
establishments, scarce any State of the Union has 
at this hour one eighth part of its quota in the 
field, and there is little prospect that I can see of 
ever getting more than one half. In a word, 
instead of having every thing in readiness to take 
the field, we have nothing; and instead of having 
the prospect of a glorious offensive campaign be- 
fore us, we have a bewildered and gloomy pros- 
pect of a defensive one, unless we should receive 
a powerful aid of ships, land-troops, and money, 
from our generous allies—and these at present 
are too contingent to build upon!” 

Such was the state of things when Mr. Morris 
was called upon to assume the labor of bringing 
order out of this chaos, to provide means where 
none existed, and to give a new tone and spirit 
to our languishing and fast failing hopes. 

In this great dilemma, he did not hesitate a 
moment, but upon assuming his official station, 
immediately promulgated his determination punc- 
tually to fulfill all his engagements—drew his 
resources from his private fortune and credit, 
and thus suddenly changed the scene—the public 
deficiencies disappeared—all who could supply 
the public wants were eager to furnish whatever 
they had to sell. 

Nor was this the only instance, as we have 
seen, in which he lavished his ample means, 
whenever he was unable to purchase what was 
needed by pledges of the public credit. 

When appointed to the head of the Treasury, 
he wrote in reply: ‘In accepting,the office be- 
stowed on me, I sacrifice much of my interest, 
my ease, my domestic enjoyment and internal 
tranquillity. If I know my own heart, I make 
these sacrifices with a disinterested view to the 
service of my country. I am willing to go still 
further, and the United States may command every 
thing I have excepting my integrity, and the loss of 
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that would effectually disable me from serving them 
more.”’ 

This acceptance of the office of ‘‘ Financier,” 
tendered to him by the unanimous vote of Con- 
gress, was upon the express condition, and the 
complete understanding, that the Public Debt, 
then due, should be funded according to the scale 
of depreciation at which it had been contracted. 
The financier contended that the country was 
in a condition to pay annually the interest on 
the amount then due, and he offered, if Congress 
would furnish him with the requisite authority, 
that he would call forth her resources. He rep- 
resented that this measure alone could establish 
confidence; that it would enable him to borrow 
abroad the funds that were indispensable to the 
prosecution of the war; that the punctual pay- 
ments it would secure for the supplies to the 
army, would enable him to introduce a rigid 
system of economy which would greatly reduce 
the public expenditure. It is well known that 
Congress never complied with the promise thus 
made. When applied to for performance, the 
reply was, Borrow! open a loan in Holland, and 
another in Spain. In vain was it rejoined that 
Europeans would not lend, having no confidence: 
‘*When applied to by agents in my employ,” said 
Mr. Morris, ‘‘the answer is, invariably, ‘You do 
not pay the interest of your present debt, and 
should therefore, not expect further credit.’ ” 

Fatigued, worn out and disheartened in his 
repeated appeals to the justice and integrity of 
Congress, he caused his resignation to be pre- 
sented; when that body immediately passed, and 
served upon him an injunction of secrecy, and 
he was prohibited from making known, even to 
General Washington, that his resignation had 
been tendered. A secret committee was then 
appointed to wait upon Mr. Morris, with injunc- 
tions to insist upon his withdrawing his resigna- 
tion; and to represent the disastrous’ conse- 
quences that would ensue from it. Mr. Morris 
again insisted, as a condition to his remaining in 
office, that Congress should immediately fund the 
existing debt; and that an act of Congress should 
be passed for his recall to office. The committee 
promised to use their strongest influence and best 
exertions to accomplish the former, but it was 
never done. The Act of Congress was, however, 
passed, and he resumed his official duties. 

Among the. well-known expedients resorted to 
by Mr. Morris, to resuscitate public credit, was 
the establishment of the Bank of North America, 
at Philadelphia. His partner, Mr. Thomas Wil- 
ling, was appointed President, and Tench Francis, 
Cashier. The plan was digested and arranged 
by Mr. Morris, who, to establish confidence, pro- 
posed a subscription among his wealthy fellow- 





citizens in the form of bonds, obliging them to 
pay, if it should become necessary, the amounts 
affixed to their names, in gold and silver, for the 
purpose of fulfilling the engagements of the bank. 
He headed the list with a subscription of £10, 
000, and was followed by others to the amount 
£315,000, Pennsylvania money, or $840,000. 
The directors were authorized to borrow money 
on the credit of the bank, and to grant special 
notes, bearing an interest of six per cent. The 
credit of the members was to be employed, and 
their money advanced, if necessary; but no 
emoluments whatever were to be derived from 
the institution. Congress, while they expressed 
a high sense of this transaction, pledged the faith 
of the United States effectually to reimburse and 
indemnify the associators. 

Thus, through this patriotic band, under the 
influence of the Master Financier, was erected 
an institution for the purpose of supplying and 
transporting to the army three millions of rations, 
and three hundred hogsheads of rum; and that 
at a time when the public exigencies were the 
most pressing, and the public credit at the lowest 
ebb; and thus affairs rested until the ensuing 
year, when the Bank of North America was finally 
established under a charter from Congress. 

The great difficulty to enable this corporation 
to commence its operations, was that of procuring 
specie to give credit to its bills. To ensure an 
adequate supply of this essential article, which 
was found to be very difficult, Mr. Morris pro- 
posed to the Governor-General of Havana, with 
whom he had previously had a personal acquaint- 
ance, to supply Havana, for a specified term of 
years, with flour at reduced prices. The amount 
of specie required, was specified at three hundred 
thousand dollars; and to ensure confidence in 
the performance of his part of the contract, Mr. 
Morris induced the French Minister to guaranty, 
on the part of his government, the faithful per- 
formance of it. Such was the confidence enter- 
tained by the Financier in the success of this 
application, that he sent out the frigate Trumbul 
to bring home the specie. In the meantime, the 
preliminary measures necessary to the bank’s 
going into operation, were taken; The President 
had been appointed, the new bills printed, ete., 
etc., when, to the utter disappointment of all 
concerned, the frigate returned without a dollar. 
Baffled in his expectations of procuring the specie 
from Havana, the persevering and indomitable 
Financier did not give up the establishment of 
the bank, but immediately went to work to collect 
all the specie that could be obtained in the United 
States, which, after the most assiduous industry, 
resulted in collecting forty thousand dollars. 
This amount was accordingly deposited in the 
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bank, and the moment the doors were opened 
they were thronged with applicants for specie, 
in payment for the special notes and for checks 
he had drawn upon it. The payment of these 
being promptly met, gave some confidence, but 
Mr. Morris saw that its small specie capital must 
be soon exhausted, unless measures were adopted 
to procure a further supply. He therefore em- 
ployed agents to watch every person who had 
carried from it any amount of specie, and then 
took measures to obtain it again from its posses- 
sors, when it was immediately re-deposited; and 
this was closely followed up and practiced for 
six weeks, at the end of which time, its bills 
having been duly and regularly paid, its credit 
became so firmly established that the very drafts 
and bills, which at first were considered not to be 


any better than depreciated paper money, being | 


found equivalent to specie, and more convenient 
in ‘trade, passed current in all commercial trans- 
actions, at a specie value, and that article was 
seldom demanded of the bank; and when de- 
manded, only in small quantities. In justice to 
the good faith which has been preserved by that 
bank, it is but proper to state that it is still in 
existence, under a charter from the State of 
Pennsylvania, and that it has ever faithfully ful- 
filled all its contracts; its notes now are, and 
always have been, punctually redeemed, except 
on those occasions when, under a general press- 
ure, all the banks have been obliged to suspend 
specie payments. Its stock has always been 
above par, and no similar institution has ever 
been better managed. Thus, from the very com- 
mencement of the difficulties between the mother 
country and the colonies, had Mr. Morris borne 
a conspicuous part; always at the head of every 
measure which was resorted to for the purpose 
of obtaining money or supplies for the public 
service. 

After the arrival of the French army the whole 
country was in the most eager expectations that 
some important blow would be struck; and Gen- 
eral Washington’s first intentions were to attack 
New York, then in possession of the British. In 
changing his determination, it is admitted by all, 
that Mr. Morris had a considerable agency; but 
the following detailed statement we have received 
from the most undoubted source, the son of Mr. 
Morris, of whom we have before spoken, now 
residing in New York. He received it from the 
great Financier himself, and we give it in his 
own words. ‘‘Mr. Morris’ representation of his 
visit to General Washington at head-quarters, 
when the attack on New York was in contempla- 
tion, was as follows:” 

‘*T went from Philadelphia to head-quarters, 
for the express purpose of dissuading the Com- 





mander-in-chief from his meditated attack on New 
York, and representing to him the immense 
advantages that must flow from his leading his 
army to Yorktown. Shortly after my arrival at 
eamp I had an interview with General Washing- 
ton, and during the time I was with him, I first 
suggested to him the propriety of abandoning 
his projected attack on New York. I represented 
to him that the loss of life and expenditure of 
money, which could not be replaced, would neces- 
sarily be great; that the success of the measure 
was, to say the least, doubtful; that even if suc- 
cessful, the triumph would, as to results, be a 
barren one; that the enemny having the command 
of the sea, could at any time land fresh troops 
and re-take it, for that we could not afford to 
retain in New York, for any length of time, an 
fiirmy adequate, in point of numbers, for its reten- 
tion. To all this the General assented, but replied, 
‘What am I todo? The country calls on me for 
action; and, moreover, my army cannot be kept 
together unless some bold enterprise is underta- 
ken.’ To this I rejoined, Why not lead your 
forces to Yorktown; there Cornwallis may be 
hemmed in by the French fleet by sea, and the 
American and French armies by land, and will 
ultimately be compelled to surrender. ‘Lead my 
troops to Yorktown,’ said the General, appearing 
to be astonished at the suggestion. ‘How am I 
to get them there? One of my difficulties about 
attacking New York arises from want of funds to 
transport my troops thither. How, then, can I 
muster the means that will be requisite to enable 
them to march to Yorktown?’ You must look to 
me for funds, I replied. ‘And how are you to 
provide them?’ again demanded the General. 
That Iam unable at this time to ‘tell you, was 
my reply, but I will answer with my head, that 
if you put your army in motion I will supply the 
means of their reaching Yorktown. ‘After a few 
minutes reflection, the General said, ‘On this 
assurance of yours, Mr. Morris, such is my con- 
fidence in your ability to perform any engagement 
you are willing to make, I will adopt your sug- 
gestion.’”’ 

“We are aware that Judge Peters states, in his 
letter to Gen. Harrison, that he was present at 
head-quarters when the suggestion was made by 
Gen. Washington, of marching to Yorktown, but 
the narrative we have given was made by Mr. 
Morris himself to his family—and, as’ Judge 
Peters was incapable of making a false statement, 
it is most probable, that after the conversation, 
as narrated by Mr. Morris, in which he made no 
mention of Judge Peters or any other person 
being present, a subsequent discussion of this 
subject was had, in which both Judge Peters and 
Mr. Morris were present; and as it would be more 
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respectful to the Judge, then at the head of the 
war department, and more so to the commander- 
in-chief, the first mention of the matier in council 
was made by himself. Be this as it may, the 
very circumstantial account given of this affair 
by Mr. Morris, can -leave no doubt of its truth, 
when the great share he took in every thing that 
was done, and his constant communications with 
Gen. Washington of the most confidential nature, 
are recollected. 

When the army had reached Philadelphia, Mr. 
Morris’ public resources, and those borrowed on 
his. private account, were exhausted. In this 
situation he was informed that the army haying 
been for a long time unpaid, great discontent had 
manifested itself, and that, without some money 
being paid to the troops, it was apprehended they 
might prove refractory, and refuse to embark 
from the head of Elk to the place of their desti- 
nation. 

In this new dilemma, the supplies having all 
been provided, Mr. Morris applied to the French 
Minister, the Chevalier de Luzerne, and solicited 
a loan of twenty thousand crowns, representing 
to him the immense advantages that would ensue 
from the capture of Cornwallis’ army, and the 
almost certainty with which such a result might 
be promised, if a payment could be made to the 
troops, so as to enable Washington to lead them 
on to Yorktown. Healso painted in strong colors 
the danger of the failure of the whole project, 
should the money be refused. The chevalier was 
a man of sound sense, and was very anxious for 
the success of the expedition, while he knew the 
threatened danger of its failure, from the refusal 
on his part to advance the money. He was, 
however, under the necessity of so doing, stating 
that he had barely on hand money enough to pay 
the French troops. It was true, he said, that he 
had been advised of two frigates having sailed 
from France with specie for him, but they were 
very much out of time, and he was fearful they had 
been captured—that had these frigates arrived, 
the amount asked for would be cheerfully grant- 
ed—but that circumstanced as he was, no con- 
sideration could induce him to divert the funds 
put into his hands for the payment of the troops 
of his sovereign to any other purpose, without 
the certainty that it could be replaced in time to 
meet the requirements of the French army. Mr. 
Morris, anxious to increase the Chevalier’s inter- 
est in the affair, then proposed that he should 

take a seat in his, Mr. Morris’ carriage, on the 
following day, and go with him to the head of 
Elk, where the army was to embark for York- 
town. To this proposal the Chevalier readily as- 
sented, and they set out together early next morn- 
ing. They had not ridden many miles before an 


express rider was perceived pressing on, in head- 
long haste, to Philadelphia. Mr. Morris called 
out to the messenger and inquired for whom he 
was bearing dispatches. They were for himself. 
Instantly opening them, he found they contained 
advices of the arrival in the Delaware of the two 
frigates expected by the Chevalier. Assured of 
their safety, the Chevalier readily consented to 
furnish the money—and not long after their arri- 
val at the head of Elk, the dissatisfied troops 
were paraded. But soon another feeling was 
produced, for drays were driven before them, con- 
taining kegs of half crowns—the heads of some 
of them were knocked out, for effect, and the 
specie rolled out of them, to the great joy and 
astonishment of the soldiers. They were then 
paid, and cheerfully embarked for Yorktown. 

The astonishment and delight of the army at 
this display of specie, was of the most lively kind. 
One of the soldiers vociferated at the top of his 
voice, ‘Look! look, Jonathan! by jingo! it is 
hard money!” 

We shall not dwell upon the glorious result of 
the attack upon Yorktown, which proved the 
crowning military act of the Revolution, and was 
the harbinger of peace. Our article is extending 
itself to a length beyond our limits, and we must 
therefore look toward its conclusion. We cannot 
forbear, however, to give some further detached 
evidences of the invaluable services of Mr. Mor- 
ris, which we have reason to believe have never 
been published. 

The reader must long since have discovered 
from our narrative that there was one trait in 
Mr. Morris’ character which crowned all others, 
and largely contributed to give him the immense 
financial power which he so ably wielded. This 
was his unbounded, unswerving, never-ending confi- 
dence, in the ultimate success of the struggle— 
and this, perhaps, is nowhere more conspicuous- 
ly showr than in the following bold measure. 
Toward the close of the war the Chevalier de 
Luzerne had agreed to advance a large amount, 
the exact extent of which is not remembered. 
But when called upon by Mr. Morris to fulfill 
his engagement, the binding force of which he 
fully admitted, he stated that the pecuaiary 
wants of his own sovereign precluded the possi- 
bility of that engagement being complied with. 
In vain did the financier urge upon the Chevalier 
the fatal effects of his non-compliance—the ruin 
it would entail upon the cause—he inflexibly 
persevered in his refusal—when Mr. Morris in- 
formed him the exigencies were so great, that he 
(Mr. M.) would take the responsibility and draw 
on the French treasury for the full amount of 
the stipulation. In answer to which he was in- 
formed by the Chevalier, that he would write and 
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advise the protesting of the bills. But the con- 
* fidence with which Mr. Morris was inspired, in 
the ultimate result, and that the contest must 
ere long end favorably to the United States, nerved 
him; and he drew the bills, accompanied with a 
letter to the Count de Vergenes, then Prime 
Minister of France, giving faithful details of the 
whole transaction, which resulted in the pay- 
ment of the money, although the Chevalier also 
wrote, advising the protest of the bills. 

The following letters will show more fully than 
any thing we can say, the feelings of some of the 
most distinguished men of the Revolution, on the 
subject of the appointment of Mr. Morris as 
public financier. 

Extract of a letter from John Hancock, President 
of Congress, to Robert Morris. 

‘I exceedingly approve your conduct with 
regard to the ships in your river, and think your 
officers discovered the spirit of men; at the same 
time, your interference, under the circumstances, 
was absolutely necessary. I dare say, your dis- 
position of the several armed vessels, after you 
are fully convinced of the removal of the ships 
from your capes, will fully meet the appro- 
bation of Congress. Without the least appear- 
ance of flattery, I can assure you your whole 
conduct, since our flight, is highly approved, and 
I am happy that youremained. Many agreeable 
consequences have resulted from it, and your 
continued exertions will be productive of great 
good. I must, therefore, beg you will continue 
as long as you can, though I sincerely wish you 
a happy sight of good Mrs. Morris; but I fear 
your departure from Philadelphia might occasion 
a relaxation that might be prejudicial. I know, 
however, you will put things in a proper way; 
indeed, all depends upon you, and you have my 
hearty thanks for your unremitting labor. The 
public are much indebted to you, and I hope to 
see the day when those public acknowledgments shall 
be made you. 

‘*T hope we shall be able to return, or fix upon 
some other place of residence. As things have 
turned out, [am very sorry we removed at all; 
indeed I think we were full hasty enough; but 
your continuing there, and conducting business 
there, will give a spring, and, joined to the influ- 
ence of our successes, will make up for the flight 
of Congress.” . 
Extract of a letter from Gen. Charles Lee to Mr. 

Morris. 

‘‘You are, I find, placed at the head of the 
finances. It is an office that I cannot wish you 
joy of; the labor is more than Herculean; the 
filth of that Augean stable is, in my opinion, too 
great to be cleared away, even by your skill and 
industry; but however you succeed in this, I do 





assure you that you are almost the only man on 
the whole continent, in whose hands the manage- 
ment of my personal finances I should wish should 
be deposited.” 

Extract of a letter from Gen. Horatio Gates. 

‘“My conclusion from all this is, that if you 
can place public credit upon a solid foundation, 
let the operation be ever so slow, so that it be 
but sure, your fame will be immortal. Your 
taking up the business at this important crisis, 
is not only the more honorable to you, but will, 
I am satisfied, from the circumstances attending 
it, infinitely promote your success. 

‘*When men see you promise only what you 
intend to perform, and that you build upon a 
solid basis, they will give you their utmost confi- 
dence; that obtained, your success will be appar- 
ent. Your head I know to be equal to every 
thing official; your heart I will not say any thing 
about, lest you think me a flatterer, and that is 
a trade I am too old to learn or to practice.” 

Letter from Dr. Franklin. 
‘*Passgy, July 26, 1781. 

‘“‘DearR Srr—I have just received your very 
friendly letter of the 6th of June past, announcing 
your appointment to the superintendence of our 
finances. This gives me great pleasure, as from 
your intelligence, integrity and abilities, there is 
every reason to hope every advantage that the 
public can possibly receive from such an office. 
You are wise, in estimating beforehand, as the 
principal advantage you are to expect, the con- 
sciousness of having done service to your country. 
For the business you have undertaken is of so 
complex a nature, and must engross so much of 
your time and attention, as necessarily to hurt 
your private interests; and the public often nig- 
gardly even of its thanks, while you are sure of 
being censured by malevolent critics, who will 
abuse you while you are serving them, and wound 
your character in nameless pamphlets, thereby 
resembling those little, dirty, stinking insects 
that attack only in the dark, disturb your repose, 
molesting and wounding us, while our sweat and 
blood are contributing to their subsistence. Every 
assistance that my situation here, so long as it 
continues, may enable me to afford you, shall 
certainly be given. For, besides my affection for 
the glorious ‘cause we are both engaged in, I 
value myself upon your friendship, and shall be 
happy if mine can be any use to you. With great 
and sincere esteem, I am ever, dear sir, 

‘*Bens. FRANKLIN.” 
Extract of a letter from W. A. Livingston, Gover- 
nor of New Jersey. 

“Dear Srr—I heartily congratulate you on 
your appointment to the important office of finan- 
cier, and I hope no consideration will prevail on 
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you to decline it. I have long wished to see that 
department in the hands of one, and I am proud 
to find that my opinion respecting that one has 
now received the sanction of Congress. I am 
convinced, sir, that no resolution ever passed by 
that august assembly, will meet with more gene- 
ral approbation. j 

**The connections you have abroad, sir, as well 
as the estimation in which you are held at home, 
will greatly redound to the benefit of the public, 
in your exercise of the office in question. In the 
name of liberty and of our independence, let us 
be indebted to your talents for being rescued 
from the brink of destruction! And yours be the 
glory of retrieving the state of our funds at this 
melancholy crisis of general despair. I am con- 
fident that no twenty arguments which even your 
ingenuity is able to suggest for your declining 
the appointment, can, in the cool impartial scale 
of reason, weigh so much as a single one which I 
can urge for your accepting it—‘the good of your 
country.’” 

Letter from Peter Whitesides, Esq. 

‘‘Srr—You are now called upon ‘wna voce’ to 
the Department of Finance. A very serious ob- 
ject. The finances of the country a perfect chaos— 
if a chaos can be called perfect—the prejudices 
of the people, some in favor of paper money— 
some against it; the violence of party, the effects 
of envy and malice to combat with, inclusive of 
an immense sacrifice of private fortune as well 
as private ease; with a numerous list of ills that 
will present themselves; which may be guarded 
against, but must, nevertheless, all be experi- 
enced. Your situation is conspicuous, and your 
talents have so often been employed, that you will, 
on all occasions, be called on; and I foresee that 
your whole time and attention will be taken up 
in one department or the other. 

“The people will expect your acceptance of 
this office, and look up, as to a new era, from 
whence all public operations are to resume their 
former strength and energy; they see that a mere 
speculist, or theorist will not answer; and, in 
short, they figure you in every thing as the only 
person for the employ. 

**It gave me extreme uneasiness when you 
were chosen into the Assembly. It had the same 
effect in this last instance; bat you must yield; 
we are not made for ourselves alone, and you are 
the least so of any one. 

“It has frequently been in the power of one 
or a few men to save the country. A striking 
instance of the truth of this assertion was exhib- 
ited in the year 1776, when General Howe was 
at Trenton. 

“T was then left alone with you in Philadel- 
phia, and I am sure, that no more than two men 





can claim the merit of giving that sudden and 
agreeable turn to our lost affairs; for the most 
sanguine then deemed them lost. 
“Yours truly, 
“‘PeTrerR WHITESIDES.” 

Having thus given a sketch of the public ser- 
vices, as we must think, of one of the most extra- 
ordinary men of the Revolution, of the Atlas 
upon whose broad shoulders rested a portion of 
the western world, then but thinly peopled, con- 
vulsed with the throes of revolution, engaged in 
a merciless contest with a nation second to none 
in power and resources, we now claim the privi- 
lege of adding a few private anecdotes, which 
will not be found to possess less interest, though 
of a different nature. 

The celebrated naval hero, Paul Jones, consti- 
tuted Robert Morris his executor, and by will be- 
queathed to him as a token of high regard, the 
splendid sword which had been presented to that 
chivalric naval officer, by the King of France. 

The modesty of Mr. Morris, for which he was 
so remarkable, would not permit him to retain 
this tribute to valor. He conceived, therefore, 
the idea that it was due alike to the donor, and 
to the naval service of the United States, that it 
should be in possession of the oldest commander 
of the American Navy. Accordingly, he pre- 
sented it to the late brave and distinguished 
Commodore Barry, with an understanding that 
it should be by him transmitted by will to the 
senior officer of the Navy who should succeed 
him. 

Accordingly Commodore Barry devised it to 
his successor, the valiant Commodore Dale. Since 
the death of the latter officer, this sword has been 
in the possession of his son. Whether given by 
will; or retained as heir-at-law, is not known. 
It is nevertheless fresh in the recollection of a 
member of Mr. Morris family now living, that 
when he was about to present the sword to Com- 
modore Barry, a wish was expressed by Mrs. 
Morris that it should descend as an heir-loom in 
their own family; to which her husband replied, 
that being himself neither a military nor a naval 
man, he thought it more appropriate that it should 
now be given to the senior officer of the navy, 
and from him should descend to the senior officer 
for the time being, not only as a memento of 
royal favor to a naval hero, but as indicative of 
the friendly feeling of the French king to the 
cause and the service of the United States. 

Such a trophy in the hands of the officer of 
highest rank in our naval service would undoubt- 
edly be most appropriate, and it is therefore to 
be regretted that the intentions of the liberal 
donor who placed it in the possession of the first 
senior officer of the American Navy, under the 
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circumstances named, have not been carried 
out. 

Jt is well known that the latter part of Mr. 
Morris’ life was embittered by the total loss of 
his large fortune. There is nothing more sorrow- 
ful than the thought of so sad a finish to the 
career of such a man. Yet so it was to be, and 
the State of Pennsylvania, for which at several 
times he had advanced hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and to whose services he had devoted 
much of the prime of his life, looked’ on and saw 
him sink into the depths of ruin, without afford- 
ing the slightest aid. Alas! he who, “with an 
eye that never winked, and a wing that never 
tired,” had soared to the heights of patriotic 
devotion, and been the companion of the loftiest, 
the noblest, and the best, during the long struggle 
in which a nation won the right to exist—perhaps 
through that same energetic nature which periléd 
a princely fortune for the general weal—yielded 
to the mania for speculation in landed estate, 
which followed upon the close of the Revolution, 
and which overwhelmed some of the largest capi- 
talists of the country. The want of money to 
comply with his immense contracts for the mil- 
lions of acres of back lands which he purchased, 
plunged him in deeper and deeper, till some mer- 
ciless creditors threw him into prison. This even 
could not subdue his great spirit. The conscious- 
ness of unsullied honor and honest motives was a 
support that never failed him—the vigor of his 
mind was never subdued; and while he saw 
around him the wreck of his hopes and expecta- 
tions, he submitted to his fate with dignified re- 
signation. While confined in prison the me- 
chanics of Philadelphia repeatedly made him 
offers of pecuniary relief, assigning as a reason, 
that since, in his days of prosperity, he had 
always aided to advance their interests, and 
showed himself their friend, it was right that in 
the hour of his adversity they should do what- 
ever they could to alleviate his misfortunes. 
Deeply touched as he was by this generous sym- 
pathy, he gracefully declined the proffered aid, 
preferring to bear his own burthens rather than 
diminish the small means of those who had earned 
them by incessant toil. 

In connection with his misfortunes, a story has 
obtained currency which has no foundation in 
truth, and which we are authorized to contradict. 

An annuity of fifteen hundred dollars was paid 
to Mrs. Robert Morris during her life, by Gover- 
neur Morris, Esq., of this State, and it has been 
incorrectly believed to be a donation from that 
gentleman, when it was asum of money converted 
into this annuity, granted to Mrs. Morris for the 
relinquishment of her dower on four million acres 
of land sold by her husband to the Holland Land 





Company: Mr. Governeur Morris being the agent 
through which the payment was annually made. 
This small pittance was left! and was all that 
was left! of that splendid fortune which we have 
seen to have been lavished in loans for the public 
service, when its return was most doubtful. 

Private or public liberality was never extended 
either to Mr. or Mrs. Morris, or to any of their 
descendants: and although in the days of his 
prosperity some empty acknowledgments may 
have been made to the man on whom John Han- 
cock has left the record, that all depended when 
all was in imminent danger, yet was that man suf- 
fered to languish in sorrow and distress, when all 
was accomplished! and finally abandoned, to go 
down to the grave deprived of every power to 
provide even for the support of a family which 
had been reared in affluence. 

We feel that we are treading upon sacred 
ground in touching this delicate subject—risking 
the possibility of wounding that native modesty 
and honorable pride in his descendants which has 
hitherto preferred ‘to suffer the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune” in silence, rather 
than ask from magnanimity what should long 
since have been awarded to justice! Yet thus 
much we have felt it was but right to say, (with- 
out their authority,) not envying the sensations 
of those, be they whom they may, that can read 
even this slight sketch of our Revolutionary his- 
tory, without feeling that of all the instances of 
public ingratitude of which we have any record, 
the fate of the financier of the Revolution and 
his family furnishes the most flagrant and un- 
accountable example. 

From a portfolio of private complimentary let- 
ters from Washington, Franklin, Madison, Hamil- 
ton, Lafayette, Kosciusko, Louis Philippe, Tal- 
leyrand, Neckar, Gates, and others, heroes of the 
Revolution, which we have been kindly permitted 
to examine, we have selected one from the father 
of his country, which has never before been pub- 
lished. It is addressed to Mrs. Morris, and shows 
that Washington, up to the latest period of his 
life, felt the most lively interest in his compatriot, 
Mr. Morris, and the whole family. The letter is 
the more valuable, bearing the sighiture of both 
him and of Mrs. Washington, It was written 
in September of the year in which Washington 
died. 

‘‘Mount VERNON, 
Sept, 21st, 1799. 


“Our Dear Mapame—We never learnt with 
certainty, until we had the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. White, (since his return from Frederick, ) 
that you were at Winchester. 

‘<We hope it is unnecessary to repeat in this 
place, how happy we “hould be to see you and 
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Miss Morris under our roof for as long a stay as 
you shall find convenient, before you return to 
Philadelphia; for be assured, we ever have, and 
still do retain the most affectionate regard for 
you, Mr. Morris, and the family. 

‘With the highest esteem and regard, and best 
wishes for the health and happiness of the family 
you are in, we are, dear madam, 

Your most obedient and very humble servants, 

““G. WASHINGTON. 
‘‘Martua WASHINGTON. 

‘*To Mrs. Morris, in Winchester.”’ 

Having introduced the name of Mrs. Morris, 
it may not be irrevelant to remind the reader 
that she was the honored sister of the late Right 
Reverend William White, the pious and highly 
esteemed Bishop of Pennsylvania. 

Here, then, we close this somewhat desultory 
and imperfect memoir; referring our readers to 
Marshall’s Life of Washington, the writings of 
Mr. Sparks, and the Lives of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, for full details, 
from which it will be made manifest that Mr. 
Morris was relied upon on all occasions. Wasa 
measure to be proposed in Congress, his counsel 
was sought for and obtained! Was a claim to be 
adjusted, it must have his supervision. Was an 
office of importance to be filled, he must help to 
decide upon the fitness of the candidate! Wasa 
movement to be made with the armies, its appro- 
priateness must have his sanction. Was a com- 
mand offered to a general officer, he sought out 
Mr. Morris, and took his advice on the acceptance 
of it. And as to furnishing means and supplies, 
it would really appear as though it was never 
doubted, he would prove with respect to them, 
like the rock of Moses in the wilderness, which 
needed only to be smote to send forth its streams 
to supply the perishing Israelites, 





We have no words to express the intense inter- 
est with which even this short sketch has been pre- 
pared; nor to set forth the ardent desire we feel 
to stir up and keep alive a remembrance of the 
illustrious dead. They have passed away without 
a knowledge of the streams of ‘uman happiness 
and prosperity which have flowed from their 
labors. Yet surely to the millions who are now 
the immediate recipients of these blessings, every 
thing which relates to the sacrifices by which 
they were purchased, must serve to confirm their 
inestimable value. 

To some of our readers, much of what is herein 
related may have been previously known; but 
the actions of such men as must occupy the fore- 
ground of a picture of any scene of our Revolu- 
tion, cannot too often be presented for contempla- 
ticn. ll ages, all nations, have boasted of their 
heroes, their illustrious men; but the brightest 
pages of history may be challenged for the 
superiors of those who first established upon 
a firm basis the freedom of the western world! 

Among these, the thoughtful mind of the student 
of history will most often rest upon the names of 
Washington and Morris. For with that great 
man, who always rises before us in the annals of 
the Revolution, calm, inflexible, sagacious, undis- 
mayed—the immediate delegate of Providence— 
we feel that the subject of this imperfect sketch 
was scarcely less a presiding genius over the long 
and arduous struggle. 

Their memories must go down to posterity in- 
separably connected; for the foundation of this 
vast empire—covering now the breadth of a con- 
tinent—never had been laid by the matchless 
generalship and valor of the one, without the 
untiring energy, and ingomparable munificence 
of the other. 
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THE DAUGHTER’S CRIME. 


BY MRS. JULIA C. DORR. 


The Puritans, however, proved as intolerant and as meddling as ever Laud had been. They interdicted, under heavy 
penalties, the use of the Book of Common Prayer, not only in churches, but even in private houses, It was a crime in 
a child to read by the bed-side of a sick parent one of those beautiful collects which had soothed the griefs of forty gene- 


rations of Christians. Macaulay’s England. 
Sue stands within their presence—that fair girl, 
Her slight form bending as the lily bends 
When the wild storm sweeps o’er it. 

Passing strange! 
Why stands she thus before those dark-browed men? 
Why gaze they sternly on a face, whose rare 
And spiritual loveliness might move 
All hearts to love and pity? Not an eye 
Rests tenderly upon her, not a voice 
Whispers of hope or succor. Hath she wrapt 










Crime, like a mantle, round her? Hath she driven 
The holy, white-robed angel Purity 
From her young breast forever, that she stands 
Thus trembling and alone, a very child 
Before that dread tribunal? 

Hark! a voice 
Breaks the stern silence, and they bid her speak. 
Her pale lips move, but yet no audible sound 
Steals from the trembling portals; and they bend— 
Those haughty forms bend—eagerly to catch 
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The first, faint murmur of a flute-like tone, 
Plaigtive, and low as the last notes ye hear, 
When wind-sprites wake their far-resounding harps, 
Making the aisles of the pine forest thrill 
With their wild minstrelsy. 
“Why am I here? 
Ask ye why Iam here? Go ask of those 
Who found me kneeling by my mother’s grave, 
And brought me hither with such ruthless haste; 
I can.but tell ye now a simple tale 
With faltering voice and weak. Hear ye and judge. 
* Knew ye not Beatrice? Know ye not her \ 
Whom young Lord Ivon, many a year ago, 
Bore from the land of song, sweet Italy, 
To this your own fair isle? Was not the fame 
Of her exceeding beauty on all tongues? 
She found no peer within the proud old halls 
Where she was welcome ever. Smiles and praise 
Met the young stranger whereso’er she moved; 
The minstrel sang of her; the artist’s eye 
Glowed with a deeper lustre as he gazed; 
And the old beggar by the eastern gate 
Raised his thin hand, and blessed her as she passed. 
“Months rolled away, and weary of the pomp 
And etiquette of courts, they gladly fied 
To the wild glens, and quiet, shadowy vales 
Of Ivon Castle. Henceforth, nevermore 
Sought she for happiness—it came unsought, 
And dwelt within her heart, and made her home 
Almost a paradise. A mother’s love 
Gave to her eye a purer, holier light, 
Her voice a softer cadence, and her mien 
A gentler dignity. Lord Ivon looked 
More proudly on her than when first he led 
His fair bride from the altar, blessing God 
That she was all his own! 
* At Roman shrines 
My mother in her infancy had knelt, 
And with a child’s small fingers had she woven 
Garlands for saint and martyr. With hushed breath 
Low at St. Peter’s altar had she bowed, 
While the loud chanting of the miserere 
Filled the vast arches; and her heart had thrilled, 
With a vague terror that was half delight, 
The while she listened. Unto her the forms, 
The solemn ritual of the Romish Church, 
Its lightest ceremonials, that to you 
Seem vain and idle, were with meaning fraught, 
Profound and mystical. P 
* Lord Ivon came ; 
And the pure love that in her dreaming heart 
Slept as the fragrance in a folded rose, 
Woke into life and beauty. He became 
Dearer than home or kindred, and she went 
Over the blue wave with him. 
“To the faith 
In which her childhood had been reared, she clung 
Long with intense devotion. But, at length 
There came the dawning of a clearer day; 
No more at Mary’s shrine knelt she at eve, 
Or breezy morn, or midnight’s solemn hour; 
But in His ear—His, the compassionate— 
The All-wise and the All-powerful—she poured 
All the fond pleadings of a woman’s heart— 
Its love—its hopes—its fears. 
“We were but two. 
Two birdlings in the sheltered nest of home— 
One brother and one sister. Oh! the love 
That wound its spells around us, till our hearts 
Throbbed but as one heart—who can ever dream 
Of all its depths and tenderness? To me 
That brother was an-idol. We had been 
Rocked in the self-same cradle, bent the knee 





At the same shrine, and breathed our evening prayer 
In the same childish accents; our young feet 
Through the same paths had bounded—we had culled 
The same sweet flowers, and o’er the same pages 

Of old romance and legendary lore 

Together we had pored, until our brains 

Teemed with the same wild fancies, and our dreams, 
Our very dreams took the same coloring. 

“But years rolled on, and with the dawn of youth, 
A change came o’er him. Unto me his voice 
Was ever soft and gentile, and his smile 
Sweet as ’*t was wont to be. But his dark eye 
Flashed with a prcader lustre, and at times 
Gleamed with a light so piercing and so stern, 

I trembled as I gazed. His red lips wore 
A haughtier curl, his tread became more firm; 
His mien more stately and his song more rare. 
His brow expanded; thought and high resolve 
Placed their broad seals upon it, and I learned 
To look with reverence upon the boy 
I had but loved before! 

“Well do ye know— 
Well—for scarred brows and weary arms are here— 
How the loud war-cry sounded through the land, 
And how true hearts and brave unto its call 
Responded eagerly. Well do ye know 
How round the standard of our fallen King, 
And the victorious banner of his foes, 
Alike high spirits rallied, and alike 
Perished, as martyrs for their country’s weal. 
My father heard the summons. With a band 
Of bold retainers in whose sturdy breasts 
The battle flame burned brightly, he went forth 
To the stern conflict, and his gentle wife, 
Hiding her sorrow in her inmost soul, 
With a clear voice and an unclosed eye, 
Bade him God speed. She would not call him back; 
Was not his honor dearer than his life? 

“ But when she turned, and from its wonted place 
Saw my young brother,take his gleaming sword, 
When his black charger’s heavy tread she heard, 
And saw him place upon his fair, white brow 
The plumed helm, oh! then her love and grief 
Gushed wildly forth. How could she let him go— 
Her bright, her beautiful, her only one? 

Why it was but a day since he had poured 
His childish sorrows in her listening ear, 
And she had placed his head upon her breast, 
And kissed the tear-drop from his large, dark eyes— 
Eyes beaming now so proudly—and thrown back 
The rich curls from his forehead, and low words 
Of fond endearment murmured, till the smile 
Came to his lips again, and with light step, 
He bounded from her presence—but a day— 
Yet now, so eager from her side to flee— 
To join the tumult of the battle-field, 
To bear his part in scenes where man’s stony heart 
Might scarcely stand undaunted—to be found 
Where steel meets steel, where flashing spears are hurled, 
And the loud trumpet drowns the frenzied cry 
Wrung from the dying in his agony! 
°T was a mere dream—it might not, could not be; 
And round his neck she twined her trembling arms, 
And fondly gazed upon his troubled face, 
While pleading words, made eloquent by tears, 
Burst from her quivering lips. 
“But he would go— 

The boy would go. Fame’s thrilling voice he heard— 
Her gleaming banners waved before his sight, 
And with one hurried kiss, one short embrace, 
He hastened from us, 

“Days crept slowly by, 
Slowly and wearily. No tidings came, 
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Though, from the rising to the setting sun, 
From the high battlements we gazed afar. 

My mother’s cheek grew colorless and wan, 
And her eye dim with watching. Oft at eve, 
When the moon shed its pale, soft rays around, 
And the light shadows wavered on the bill, 

We fancied that the play of nodding plumes, 
And scarfs and colors met our eager eyes; 

And when the illusion vanished, we would steal 
Softly away, and through the live-long night, 
Tossing upon our sleepless couches, weep 

And moan and pray, 

* At length, one dreary day, 

Slowly winding down the mountain’s craggy path, 
We saw a troup of horsemen. On they came— 
Slowly. so slowly. Not a streamer waved; 

No bugle’s blast rang gayly on the air; 

The trumpet’s voice was silent, and no shout, 
Or glad refrain, or chorus wild and shrill, 
Resounded through the vale; onward they came, 
Slowly and silently, until beneath 

The overhanging battlements they paused, 

Oh God! two steeds were riderless! Two steeds, 
Richly caparisoned, but with dark stains 

Of blood upon their housings, met our gaze— 
My brother’s coal black charger, and the one 
That bore my father gallantly away! 


““We were alone—alone in the wide world! 
The voice of song within our ancient hall 
Was heard no longer, nor the silvery tone 
Of lute or viol, or of gay guitar. 
Through the long corriders the bounding step 
Of childhood was not heard. The shadows slept 
Upon the pictured walls, and motionless 
Hung the rich tapestry that oft of yore 
Had trembled, as the mazy dance swept by. 
The huntsman’s horn no more at early dawn 
Awoke the mountain’s echoes; lazily 
The sleek hounds in their kennels slept away 
The sunny hours, and timid, wild wood-birds, 
Fearing no more the faleon’s piercing eye, 
Builded their nests among the encircling trees. 


* But there were sadder changes; evermore 
By the same lattice seated, heeding not 
The song of birds, or breath of summer flowers, 
Or tinted cloud, or brooklet’s murmuring flow, 
Or the slow waving of the linden boughs, 
A pale, wan woman, counted o’er her beads, 
And softly whispered in a foreign tongue 
Prayers to the Blessed Virgin. 

“Tt was she— 

Most strangely altered, yet upon her brow, 
In the wild lustre of her sparkling eyes, 
And the rare, mournful sweetness of her smiles, 
Wearing the seal of beauty; it was she— 
My Mother—Beatrice! Oh! nevermore 
From that dread hour, raised she her voice again 
In its accustomed accents; nevermore 
Trod she the paths her feet were wont to seek. 
The hallowed names of mother and of wife 
Fell on her ear unheeded. Day by day 
Her soul grew darker as the glowing flame 
On Reason’s altar wavered, paled and died, 
And the fair vestals that had tended it 
Lingered not by its ashes! Hope and Faith 
And Love were not; and Memory, trembling, fled 
Pale and affrighted backward, o’er the graves 
Of long departed years, until her feet 
Trod the green paths of childhood once again. 
And there she stood, with one star on her forehead, 
Shining amid the mists that circled her 
With strange, lone brightness. 





* And henceforth her life 
Was nothing but a dream, only one long 
Unbroken dream of childhood. She had loved— 
Although her own was more melodious far— 
The tongue Lord Ivon taught her; now it woke 
No echo in her breast, and on her ear 
It fell all unregarded. 


“Once I brought 
My brother’s picture, and beside her beads 
And crucifix I placed it. *I was like life— 
Gloriously beautiful, as he had been! 
I have sat gazing on it in the broad, 
Clear light of noonday, until I have dreamed 
That the white lids were lifting, and the eyes 
Speaking the eloquent thought for which the lip 
Could find no language, and unconsciously. 
I have drawn near to listen to the tones 
My spirit pined for. 


‘On the face she looked 
Carelessly for a moment, and then turned— 
To weave a chaplet for Saint Agatha! 


“ Months passed. She did not know me, but I watched 
Ever beside her, vainly hoping still. 
Even in her madness she was gentle ever, 
Counting her beads, and murmuring in low tones 
The prayers and aves that her childhood knew. 
And sometimes she would call me “ Holy Father,” 
And as at the confessional, would bow 
Lowly before me, pouring in my ear, 
Stories of childish errors, for no crime 
Had ever sullied her soul’s purity. 
The angels pined for her. No purer spirit 
Had ever paused before the golden gates, 
And so God called her home. Down the dark vale, 
Supported by invisible hands, she passed 
Until she stood upon the farthest verge; 
Then her cheek paled to ghastliness; her breath 
Came in short gasping sobs; her wandering eye 
Grew fixed in mortal terror, and her hands 
Grasped the thin air convulsively; I felt 
That she was dying, and that round her soul 
Dark clouds were gathering, hiding Heaven from view, 
And in my agony I called aloud 
‘My God! my God, have mercy!’ 


“Lo! a gleam 
From the red sunset through the lattice stole, 
Gilding the tiny crucifix that lay 
Unnoticed on her breast. With eager hand 
I grasped the symbol, and before her eyes 
Held it aloft, while from a missal near 
I read prayers for the dying. 


© Well I know 
That Peace—the white dove—to her heart came back, 
Folding its wings forever, for her eye 
Grew strangely radiant, and on her lip 
Unutterable calmness dwelt. 

* She died! 

And by her grave Tf knelt in loneliness; 
Yet amid tears-I did not care to check, 
Remembering Him who, with omniscient ken, 
Readeth the spirit rather than the creed; 
I blessed Him for the mercy that had thrown 
Light on a dying pillow. 


“Tt was there 
Your minions found me, and ye know my crime!” 


They bade her “ go in peace”—those stern, cold men. 
There had passed many changes o’er each face; 
Firm lips had quivered, and to many an eye 
Unbidden tears had started; trembling hands 
Had been to knit brows lifted—and at last, 
In accents soft and tremulously low, 
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They blessed the maiden ere she went her way! 
And it may be, perchance, that from that hour 
The angel charity within each heart 

Received a kindlier welcome; it may be 

That warmer on each spirit-altar glowed 

The flame of love—of love to God and man; 





And that they learned that He, to whom the stars 
That wheel and burn around the Eternal Throne, 
And that mysterious thing, the human heart, 
Alike are as some old, familiar seroll, 

Heedeth the spirit-music when we pray, 

More than the words we utter! 





A PICNIC AT LA HAIVE. 


BY SAM SLICK. 


La Harve is one of the most beautiful rivers 
in this country, extendin’ from the Atlantic nearly 
across the province into the county of Annapolis, 
inhabited on either side by a hardy and thrivin’ 
population. At its entrance are several extensive 
and valuable islands, formin’ admirable shelters 
for vessels of the largest class. Tradition says 
that in old times they were the resort of pirates, 
and dreamers have still visions of buried treasures 
and hidden caskets of Spanish gold. 

The real riches, however, are in the deep, and 
the fisheries yield them with less labor and risk. 
As we rounded the point that opens a view of the 
river, I was glad to observe a very large collec- 
tion of persons of both sexes in holyday attire, 
assembled apparently for some festive occasion. 
This part of the harbor had evidently been 
selected for the convenience of those, who dwelt 
on the adjacent shore as well as on the banks of 
the river, and the green in front of the small 
cluster of houses was covered with numerous little 
family groups. 

It is impossible in minglin’ with the people of 
this coast, who are deseended from the Germans 
and loyalists, and have by intermarriage founded, 
as it were, a new stock of the human family, not 
to be struck with their personal appearance. The 
men are the finest specimens of the Nova Scotian 
race, and the women are singularly handsome. 
This remark is applicable to the whole population 
of the southern shore, includin’ Lunenburg and 
Chester; at the latter place the females are not 
to be surpassed in beauty by those of any part of 
the world that I have ever seen. Even Jack said 
‘‘We have handsome galls in our colonies, Sir, 
their eyes are enough to make you wink.” 

After saunterin’ a little about among the crowd 
I entered a small tavern to light my cigar, and 
took a seat at the window to regard this movin’ 
scene. If there is a thing I like, it is to see folks 
enjoyin’ themselves. In all ages there have been 
feasts as well as fasts inthe world, and we wouldn’t 
have had so many senses, and so much relish for 
pleasure if it was wrong to apply them to their 
natural uses. If the duty of life was to call out 
‘Woe, woe,” everlastinly, I guess that duty 





wouldn’t have been rendered so hard by a critter 
bein’ endowed with laughin’ faculties. Birds sing, 
colts race, fish leap, lambs sport, dogs give up 
barkin’ and play roley poley on the grass, and 
even calves twist up their tails like a slip noose, 
and kick up their heels while they can, afore they 
get too stiff. Why shouldn’t we do so too? 

If the lily of the field has a beautiful white 
dress on, though there is nothin’ in the quiet 
valley where she lives to admire it but the bull- 
frog, why shouldn’t a gall in the lone settlement 
wear one too, though there is so few to see it? 
And if that ugly old maid, the sunflower, can hang 
its head and coquette with its great black eye and 
yellow lashes while it follows the sun, who is so 
high above it, and does no more than smile 
graciously on it, why shouldn’t one of these hand- 
some galls look up admirin’ to me too, as much 
as to say “I don’t mind if you aint a fancy man, 
for I have good looks enough for both of us.” 
And if the doves bill and coo and are happy, why 
shouldn’t we fall in love and have mates too? 
Oh! but it is a sin todance, and asin to sing, and 
a sin to go to concerts, and a sin to joke, and a 
sin to wear fine clothes, and there is a sin in every 
thin’. s 

Do you know the reason, you pious old sinner? 
Well, I'll tell you. You see a sin in all these 
things, because your own heart is full of sin. 
Your conscience squints, it looks two ways at once. 
You pretend to see harm one way where it aint, 
and yell as if you was a-goin’ to be stung by a 
snake; but the other eye sees it in airnest, in a 
sly corner, and you don’t say a word, mum’s the 
order of the day then. Lookin’ the wrong way 
puts people on the wrong scent. Oh! there is noth- 
in’ like a squintin’ conscience, you may depend. 
What do you lay up money for, if you don’t want 
none of these things? Are you a-goin’ to buy 
snares for the devil to noose your children with, 
you goney? Well, thatisa nice young man there, 
his hair is brushed down smooth, his shirt bosom 
is as plain as a white board fence. He don’t go 
to balls, nor taverns, nor tandem clubs, nor to 


messes, but attends high teas at Dorcas meetings, 


and gives tracts to starvin’ people with famishin’ 
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children—a model young man. Why don’t you 
let him marry your daughter? 

‘‘My daughter, Louisa?” 

**Yes, your Louisa.” 

«What, that fellow?” 

‘‘Oh! no, not that fellow, but that pious, excel- 
lent young man.” 

‘Why, he is as mean as Job’s turkey, and as 
poor as a church-mouse, that has nothin’ but 
hymn-books to feed on.” 

‘“‘Oh! then gold is good?” 

‘Good! to be sure it is! You can’t get on 
without it.” 

“Yes! but all the enjoyment that gold buys is 
wicked, so where is the good of it, but to make an 
image of it to worship? 

‘You old sinner, the devil tempts you to hoard 
up fer the fun of temptin’ your children to squan- 
der; for he has a delight in takin’ a rise out of 
such fellows as you be. I see how the game will 
eend. He will bag the whole brood of you some 
of these fine days, body and soul. Yes, yes! when 
the fox turns preacher, the geese had better not go to 
night meetins. 

‘Yes, enjoy yourselves, my pretty girls, and 
when you begin to dance, I’ll astonish your weak 
narves with the last Paris touch, wont I, Lucy 
Randall?” 

‘““Why, Mr. Slick, is that you?” 

‘Yes, Miss, what’s left of me, at least.” I 
always say that to fish for what I always get. 

‘““Why, Mr. Slick, I never saw you look better 
in my life.” 

It sounds good to an old bachelor like me, 
especially now as I want to persuade myself I do 
for Sophy’s sake. 

‘«But, Lucy,” sais I, a-whisperin’ to her, and 
I returned the compliment, for galls like to hear 
it too. They know how handsome they be as well 
as you do, but they aint so sure the men think 
80. 
‘Qh !\ Mr. Slick, now you’re a-takin’ me off.” 
And away she ran, but not before she had pro- 
mised to dance the next set with me. Is there 
any harm in that, old cock-your-mouth? How 
did you court your wife? The whites of the eyes, 
when turned up the way you do, aint very 
enticin’. You must have listened to the insiniva- 
tion of the devil then, and tried to look killin’, or 
courted as cats do, by starlight. 

How strange it is, as sure as you aint shaved 
the ladies get in to see you. If you have a poor 
dinner, a critter that is dainty says, ‘‘I don’t 
mind if I go and take pot-luck with you to-day.” 
If you are among grand people, a poor relation 
dressed in his poorest, that has nothin’ to brag of 
but you, shoves right in, and sais, ‘‘Sam, how 
are you? How is Sall? Are youin the clock 





linc yet?” Or if you are among foreigners, actin’ 
up to the character of our great nation, a critter 
from down east, half-trapper, half-logger, with a 
touch of the river-rat, dressed like an ourang- 
outang, whose mother made his clothes to save a 
tailor’s bill, cuts in and takes a hand in the con- 
versation, so as to make you feel as small as the 
little end of nothin’ whittled down to a point, 
while all the rest of the company are splittin’ with 
laughter to bust. And shows his wit by pattin’ 
a pet Spaniel dog of some gentleman on the head, 
and suddenly, when he has coaxed him to look 
up, puttin’ his eyes out, and half-chokin’ him 
with a shower of tobacco-juice. ‘Why don’t 
you chaw, doggy? Well, I want to know;” and 
then brays out a laugh as loud as a donkey’s. 

But I forgot all about Lucy Randall. I must 
go and look for her. 

“Oh, Lucy!” sais I, “‘how glad I am to see 
you. When do you intend to stop growin’ ?” 

“Me!” said she. ‘Why I am twenty-two 
years old, I have done growin’ these six years 
past. Why, what a strange question.” 

‘Growin’ handsome,” saisI. ‘Every time I 
see you the handsomer you grow.” 

“Oh! now, Mr. Slick,” she said, ‘‘you are 
takin’ me off.” 

‘“*No, Lucy,” sais I, “I aint the lucky man 
that is to take you off, it’s somebody else.” 

She colored up, and said hastily: ‘*Who told 
you that?” 

The fact is her own blushes told me I hadn’t 
guessed far wrong, as plain as anythin’. 

‘‘Oh! never mind,” sais I, ‘‘1 can keep a secret; 
is it so?” 

‘‘People say so,” she said. ‘‘Have you been 
married since you was here, Mr. Slick?” 

“Sit down here, and I will tell you, sais L 
‘‘The fact is I have been too busy to think of it, 
but now I am goin’ to settle down; and if I could 
find a yeung lady that wouldn’t object to a man 
who had been a clockmaker, and is a Yankee- 
doodle in the bargain, I think I would knock 
under, and ask for marcy; but they are easier 
talked of than found.” 

Now what I am goin’ to set down, Squire, is a 
fact, but I know you will put it all to the credit 
of my vanity, and say it’s one of my boasts, 
for you are always a sayin’ that I consait people 
admire me and my books, and all that, more nor 
any one else does; but it’s no such a thing, it’s 
my knowledge of human natur’ that enables me 
to read folks’ thoughts like print. Put me ina 
court, and I[’ll tell you if a witness is lyin’ or not; 
show me a jury, and I’ll tell you who is for the 
plaintiff, and who for the defendant, and who 
don’t understand a word that’s said. 

[To be continued. 





COUSIN KATIE AND THE HEIRESS; 


OR, LIFE’S CHANGES. 


BY ENNA DUVAL. 





You may sooner part the billows of the sea, 

And put a bar betwixt their fellowship, 

Than blot out my remembrance; sooner shut 

Old Time into a den, and stay his motion; 

Wash off the swift hours from his downy wings, 

Or steal Eternity to stop his glass, 

Than shut the sweet idea I have in me.-— Beaumont and Fletcher. 


A pretty severe fit of indisposition, which I 
endured one winter, made me so much of an in- 
valid, that when the Spring opened, it found me 
completely unfitted for every exertion. I could 
not rouse myself sufficiently to take interest in 
any of my customary duties or pleasures—all 
were alike indifferent to me. There seemed to 
be an entire want of elasticity, both of mind and 
body. Such an array of tonics as were prescrib- 
ed—bitter drinks, preparations of iron, &c., until 
I was wearied, and my family almost despairing, 
when a dear friend, from the country, happened to 
make her appearance in the city. 

“T know what you want,” she said, the first 
morning she called to see me—‘‘ you need change 
of air. Just come with me to our little mountain 
village, and I will promise to return you in the 
fall, strong and hearty as one of our mountain 
lasses.” 

She urged her friendly proposition with such 
affectionate earnestness, that I was forced to yield, 
for with all the indolence of a convalescent, I 
dreaded what was most necessary—change. I 
am not about to give you an account of that de- 
lightful visit now, dear reader, and for the present 
it will be only necessary to mention, that the 
change, the kind nursing of my friend, and the 
attention of her charming family, restored com- 
pletely my lost health, and before I returned to my 
eity-home in the fall, I was able to gallop over 
the narrow mountain roads as fearlessly as my 
companion, the eldest daughter, Lizzie; and could 
show a pair of rosy cheeks that almost made me 
look young again. During the first part of my 
visit the house was filled with other guests, who 
were to remain only a short time—a merry crowd 
of healthy, pleasure-seeking people—and con- 
stantly parties were made up of rides, drives, and 
pic-nics to the mountain side, or to a beautiful 
spring in the woods. I was still too much of an 
invalid to join in these expeditions, and a great 
deal of sympathy was wasted upon ‘“‘poor litle 
me,’ who did not then care a fig for all their 
merry makings. 





One morning a pic-nic was planned, which 
would take them a great distance and keep them 
until quite late in the bright moonlight evening. 
When my friend came to bid me good-bye for the 
day, she said: 

‘*In a few days, Enna dear, all this gayety will 
be over, then I can return to my pleasant office 
of nurse.” 

I assured her I felt no weariness—that the morn- 
ing would be spent in a delicious, half dreamy 
languor in the balcony, on which my room windows 
opened, reading and eastle building, and the 
afternoon in a refreshing siesta. 

‘‘For part of your morning’s reading,” she 
said, as a slight blush passed over her cheek, ‘I 
have here a journal of mine, kept many years 
ago. You may find something in it to interest 
you, even though it is only a recounting of trifles. 
Lizzie is now in the library, with your list in hand, 
selecting books for you, but do not read too much.” 

This injunction was forgotten, after I opened the 
large, neatly bound clasped volume she gave me. 
Lizzie’s books, so kindly heaped up before me 
on a reading stand, were neglected, and even 
the afternoon’s nap was given up. I built no 
Chateau d’Espagne that day, so interested was I 
in «ay friend’s simple, child-like relation of ‘‘ro- 
mance in real life.” A great part of this Journal 
was given up to details of her home life, studies, 
pursuits, critiques of books and of people, descrip- 
tions of scenery and dresses, all mingled to- 
gether in that incomprehensible manner known 
only to a woman. So interested was I in the 
little glittering thread of romance that crept out 
by bits, here and there, that my friend gave me 
permission to take extracts from different parts, 
and, as many years had passed, to do what I 
pleased with them. I confess that taking this 
Journal by piece-meal, detracts from its merit. 
The child-like natvete of the style, and the femi- 
nine particularity and elevation of trifles, is rend- 
ered interesting in the Journal by the clever, but 
natural dove-tailing of events, one with another, 
as they oceurred. This connection has, of course, 
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to be sacrificed, as I am constrained within 
bounds, and am aiming at making up a readable 
article for ‘‘Graham’s Monthly ;” therefore, dear 
reader, if this extract, which I have endeavored 
to throw connectedly together and incorporate 
into a whole, appears bald or disjointed, be mer- 
ciful, and do me the favor to draw on your 
imagination for what is wanting. 


MY FRIEND’S JOURNAL. 


To day I commence a new Journal—here it lies, 
unspotted, unmarked before me—not a noting of 
trouble to soil its fairness. Pray God the unsul- 
lied whiteness of these leaves may be a type of 
my future. Deep sorrow I have endured, but I 
was unworthy of happiness—let the future be 
blameless, therefore, without the suffering of ex- 
piation. One of my assistant teachers, a clever, 
matter of fact, little yankee girl, with plenty of 
text-book learning in her head, fully able to master 
me in any branch of study, although I am the 
first in authority in the school, asked me seriously 
the other day, when I entered the school room, 
during one of her very necessary but very stupid 
‘‘preachments” to my first class girls, if I did not 
consider the keeping of a Journal a sad waste of 
time, and an encouragement of morbid sentimen- 
tality. Ismiled as I thought of the piles of Jour- 
nals I had kept, and the blessed hours I had spent 
in this calm method of communing with myself; 
then in a very unteacher-like manner, I began to 
excuse the waste of time by the pleasure it yield- 
ed. How her sensible little face expressed horror 
and wonder, at hearing me talk such heresy in the 
presence of my first class girls, and she rather 
reproachfully reminded me that the enjoyment of 
trifles was not very beneficial to the mind, adding, 
in a stately manner, that was quite comical in so 
wee @ thing, that the pleasure a pursuit yielded 
should not blind us to its utility or uselessness. 
How I longed to draw the pretty little arguer to 
me, and by laughs and caresses charm away much 
of this cold reasoning and rigid duty binding, but 


the dear little soul is better fitted for her vocation 


as she is—it enables her to endure much more 
than I can, and to undertake difficulties in life, 
the mere thinking of which causes my poor heart, 
weakened by indulgence, to start back with af- 
fright. However, to the argument—lI found the 
little logician had the advantage of me, but with 
the quickness that is vouchsafed in mercy to poor 
thriftless bodies like myself—dreamers, who go 
through life without understanding what the word 
utility means, I thought suddenly of a passage in 
the Spectator, which I quoted and dilated upon; 
this silenced my little mentor, and brought me off 
with flying colors. I should not wonder now to 
see my pretty cold little yankee commence jour- 





nalizing herself. The passage I alluded to, is in 
one of Addison’s papers, the subject of which is 
Waste of Time. After recommending his readers 
to keep a Journal, he says—‘‘This kind of self- 
examination would give them a true state of them- 
selves, and incline them to consider seriously 
what they are about. One day would rectify the 
omissions of another, and make a man weigh all 
those indifferent actions, which, though they are 
easily forgotten, must certainly be accounted for.” 





Cousin Katie, dear old soul, went to the city 
yesterday, to perform numberless commissions. 
When she returned in the evening, I saw that 
something was on her mind, which even the praise 
the children, the teachers and myself lavished on 
her for her kind attention to our requests, failed 
to relieve. What can it be, said I to myself; 
but I resolved to let her alone until she should 
feel disposed to communicate it tome. I always 
take to myself the hour after dinner for quiet re- 
flection and reading. My room adjoins the school 
room where the girls are looking over their tasks 
for the following day, reading or talking quietly, 
taking the rest of mind and body necessary 
after the morning’s mental exertion, and prepara- 
tory to the hour’s romp and walk in the close of 
the afternoon. When this hour of mine came 
around to-day, Cousin Katie tapped at my door, 
and asked if she might talk with me a little while. 
I closed the door opening into the school room, 
and made my kind, innocent-hearted cousin take 
a comfortable fauteuil to rest those active little 
limbs that had been padding about since sunrise, 
seeing to the ‘‘baked and the boiled” of my 
menage. How could I live without Cousin Katie? 

As she seated herself I could not help noticing 
her anxious face, and I exclaimed to myself, 
‘‘now comes the secret.” She tried to hide her 
anxiety but all in vain, dear little soul—I know 
every change of her blessed old face by heart. 
At last she managed, as she thought, with wonder- 
ful cleverness, to come to the subject. 

**T called at Mr. Murray’s yesterday,”’ she said. 

This was my lawyer, and she had already told 
me of her visit to him so often, since the day be- 
fore, that I felt certain the cause of her discomfort 
was connected, insome manner with him. I knew 
it could not be my own affairs, for her accounts of 
my business arrangements were favorable. She 
had deposited with him carefully my little savings 
—all this was fair and straight—for my school has 
never been so large as it is now, nor the payments 
so regular; therefore, with an easy mind I rested 
my head against the side of her chair, waiting 
patiently for her confidence. © At last out it came. 

‘“Who do you think I found with him?” she 
asked hurriedly, and without waiting for an answer 
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she continued—‘‘ Do you remember Charley Mil- 
man?—I beg his pardon—Mr. Milman. But he 
called me Cousin Katie with such old-fashioned 
earnestness, I came very near forgetting he was 
not the Charlie Milman I used to pet and spoil, 
years ago. He has come to live in this country, 
with his little daughter and ward, a Miss Warford, 
whom, it is said, he is going tomarry. Unforeseen 
business of importance takes him immediately 
back to Europe, and he will be gone some months, 
may bea year. He had called on Mr. Murray 
to ask him to secure places in your establishment 
for his daughter and ward. He said on his return 
Miss Warford would probably take charge of his 
house, and might wish to have Lizzie, his child, 
with her; however that might be, for the present 
he would like to have them both with you. Mr. 
Murray will come to-morrow to see you about it, 
and I promised to tell you that you might think 
about the matter. 

All this Cousin Katie said quickly, without 
looking at me. Much, much of the past she 
knew, but not all, and yet enough to make her 
fear giving me pain by her communication. A 
request from the school room about the selection 
of a reading book for one of the younger children, 
put an end to the conversation, and Cousin Katie 
gladly seized upon it as an excuse for departure. 
After the book was selected and some little con- 
versation with the teachers and girls, I told them 
I would not be able to join in their afternoon’s 
walk, as I had some writing to do in my room, 
and here I am with my desk table before the win- 
dow, at times attending to the games of those 
graceful groups of merry hearted, affectionate 
girls, who prefer playing in the grounds to taking 
the promised walk through the forest without me, 
and then again with thoughts busy in the past, 
which drive me from my easy chair and make me 
walk rapidly to and fro, as if restlessness of body 
would give peace of mind. 

Dear Cousin Katie knew well she would give 
me pain, when she asked me, in-her naive manner, 
if I remembered ‘‘Charlie Milman.”” Remember 
him! Although I had been the wife and was now 
the widow of another, my whole thoughts for 
years had been of him. In vain had I struggled, 
duty, pride, all were overcome; the clear beam- 
ing eye, dimmed with tears, and trembling re- 
proachful lips of my childhood’s companion, would 
come before me in the midst of gaiety or grief, 
and sadden every burst of laughter and deepen 
every sob of sorrow. And now, when I thought 
I had taught myself calmness; when I hoped 
that I had expiated by severe trouble my past 
misdoings, this question and communication of 
Cousin Katie’s, proved that my supposed calmness 
was & mere show, and my expiation not half over. 





I forget those laughing girls that group beneath 
my window. Iam no longer their teacher, for 
as I lean back in my high chair, with eyes 
closed to drive back the bitter tears that will 
come, fancy annihilates time. I am standing by 
the borders of the spring, in the neighboring 
woods, a young enthusiastic girl, sobbing on the 
shoulder of my boy lover, at our first parting. 
That lover was Charles Milman, and that parting 
our last—we never met again. 

We had lived together from babyhood; he had 
been my father’s ward, and the time my memory 
recalled, he had completed his education, and was, 
in accordance with his father’s will, about leaving 
us for England, to enter the business establish- 
ment in which his father had been the leading 
partner. With romantic confidence, we bound 
ourselves sacredly and solemnly to each other. 
Secret our engagement had to be, for we knew 
my father would object, asI was a mere child. I 
had no mother to counsel or watch over me, only 
Cousin Katie to confide in, who was nobody so 
far as authority was concerned, everything when 
care and kindness was needed ;—but there was a 
romance about the secrecy of the affair, to our 
childish fancies, and we separated, consoling our- 
selves with dreams of the future, when Charles, 
a man, would return to make me his own little 
wife. Time rolled by; I grew up to womanhood, 
spoiled and self-willed, for I was pretty, and as 
my father was reputed wealthy, society caHed me 
a belle. I flirted, danced, and dashed away to 
my full content, but in my’ heart I worshipped 
Charles Milman. Unluckily, a misunderstanding 
occurred between us; ‘‘a trifle light as air,” 
sprang up—being absent from each other, it was 
hard to explain, and that which was a trifle at first, 
we magnified. I was accustomed to receiving 
homage and submission. Charles, conscious of 
meaning no wrong, maddened me by the dignified 
manner with which he treated the whole matter. 
Impetuous and head-strong, in a fit of mad anger, 
I broke our secret engagement, and in a little 
while after, I was standing at the altar, promising 
the love, I had not in my heart, to a man nearly 
as old as my father, whom I had accepted in the 
moment of desperation that ensued after the cli- 
max of our quarrel. A younger man I could not 
have married, but my quiet old husband exacted 
nothing but respect from the beautiful, self-willed 
girl he had chosen for his wife, and upon whom 
he was willing to lavish his immense fortune. 

Cousin Katie, who had nursed me in childhood 
and had always borne with my petulance and 
waywardness, had been the confidant of my love 
for Charles. She knew but little of our quarrel, 


that is, its trifling particulars, for I had felt 
ashamed of my own tyrannical caprice and obsti- 
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nacy, and would have wished to make her think 
Charles as cold and unloving as I tried in my 
anger, to persuade myself he was. She endeay- 
ored to soften me—it was i nvain, and when, with 
a proud, haughty air, I stood receiving the con- 
gratulations of my ‘five hundred dear friends,”’ 
after the holy ceremony, which had made me the 
bride of another, she did not reproach me, but wept 
bitter, sad tears. She knew that pride and insen- 
sibility could not last, and that unhappiness would 
surely result. It did. Isoon discovered my mis- 
take—my blind impetuosity, and when the deliri- 
um of my anger left me, remorse and hopeless love 
rendered my life wretched, while the world looked 
on with envious and admiring eyes, and thought 
that one, upon whom a doting father and fond hus- 
band lavished every luxury, and who was decked 
so gayly and seemed so brilliant, surely could not 
have a cause for care. What a heavy heart I 
carried under my bright exterior; then was Cousin 
Katie indeed a comforter. She did- not upbraid 
me for the past, but busied herself in endeavoring 
to clear away the thorns of the present. Two 
years after my marriage, while I was occupied in 
nursing an invalid husband, I heard of Charles’ 
marriage. This caused me many tears, but dear 
Cousin Katie managed to inform me casually, that 
he had married a poor little cousin, whose mind 
was weakened by ill health from childhood, and 
who was fretting herself to death from a fancied 
love for him. Three years rolled around, and 
found me a widow and fatherless, and almost pen- 
niless, for my poor father left but a mere pittance 
to me, having met with business difficulties which 
shortened his life, and my husband’s tedious ill- 
ness caused his affairs to be so seriously entan- 
gled, that after their adjustment but a small sum 
remained forme. For four years had I played 
the part of nurse to my querulous, impatient old 
husband—for continued sickness worked a sad 
change on his naturally good disposition—but I 
never repined, and swept aside every tear with 
the hope that it was expiation. After the set- 
tlement of my business difficulties, 1 invested part 
of my little capital in the purchase of my father’s 
country seat, endeared to me by so many plea- 
ing associations, and opened a boarding school. 
Cousin Katie came to live with me, and preside 
over my domestic affairs. Five years have I been 
engaged in this new vocation, and although I 
feared, from my former habits of life, that these 
duties would be irksome, I have found them, on 
the contrary, interesting, and I have felt calmer 
and happier engaged in them, than I have since 
the merry thoughtless days of my childhood. 
Why is it that I, after having suffered so much, 
and at last when arrived at a state of resigned 
calmness, should be called upon again to suffer? 





Charles is a widower, his poor wife died in a year 
or so after their marriage, leaving him an infant 
daughter—and now he will marry this time, not 
from sympathy but for love, so impressible is his 
heart. Why is it men so easily forget? Whenl 
married, I was a headstrong, waywardgirl, and 
acted under the influence of temper, of a childish 
spirit of resentment, never dreaming of the suf- 
fering that would ensue; but now that I am a 
woman, and look back upon the past, I find my 
heart still true to the object of my girlish love— 
nothing could tempt me to marry again. But 
shame on me for these thoughts. I must become 
strong and calm—he fancies me changed as he is 
—let him find me so. 





They are with me—Charles’ child and future 
bride. Mr. Murray brought them, not Charles, as 
I feared. Miss Warford is to be a parlor boarder, 
entirely independent of school discipline. Little 
Lizzie, Charles’ daughter, is a darling child of 
about six or seven years of age, very interesting 
to me of course. She is the image of her father, 
has the same wavy, dark, clustering hair, deep 
beaming eyes, and trembling, beautifully formed 
mouth. Howl feel drawn towards the child, and 
already she seems to cling to me with love. Last 
night she fell asleep as she leaned against me on 
the sofa, being tired with a romp, and when the 
servant came to put her to bed, she cried to sleep 
with ‘‘mamma Meta,” as the girls have taught 
her to call me, and in my arms did the blessed 
chiid slumber all night. They have been with 
me a week. Charles has sailed for Europe, he 
left the day they came. 

Miss Warford isa cold, stately girl, apparently 
about nineteen. She would be very beautiful if 
her face did not wear such an anxious, painful 
expression. She seems suffering from some hid- 
den trouble. She is tall, having a fine figure, a 
great quantity of dark hair, and a clear classical 
outline of features. She of course suffers on ac- 
count of her separation from Charles. I have 
endeavored to seek companionship with her, but 
she repels all sympathy, and seems to be better 
contented when alone; but often when she glides 
silently into the dining room, when we are at 
the daily meals, I can see that her solitude has 
not brought happiness, for her face is swollen, 
and her full, dark eyes are dimmed with tears. 

Helen Warford’s character is an enigma to me 
—nearly two months has she been with me, and 
I am no nearer her heart than I was at the be- 
ginning. I hoped to find an avenue in talking of 
Charles, but she listens with languor, and some- 
times with impatience. Can she know of our 
former intercourse? Impossible. When she re- 
ceives letters, which I suppose are from Charles, 
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they cause her much unhappiness. Were he to 
die, while he is away, I think it would kill her; and 
yet, with all this devotion to him, it does not ex- 
tend to my pet Lizzie. She pays her but little or 
no attention. Indeed she seems wearied with her 
and all the children. Some trouble is on this 
girl’s mind I am sure, independent of that result- 
ing from Charles’ absence—what can it be? She 
is a very superior girl. At our little re-wnion last 
week, we had some foreign visitors. During the 
evening I heard her conversing, alternately in 
French, Spanish and Italian, fluently. 





I have discovered a new accomplishment in 
Charles’ future wife. She is a finished musician. 
I have never heard such a voice as hers. I was 
looking over some operas, the other day—being 
alone in the music room, after I had finished giv- 
ing some lessons to the girls—and was trying one 
part of a difficult duo, when she, having just enter- 
ed, took up the other part with perfect ease, 
and as I met with some difficulty in the accompa- 
niment, she placed herself in my seat at the 
piano, and accompanied in a brilliant, dashing 
style. We spent the whole afternoon in singing 
together. Her style is equal to any prima don- 
na’s I have ever heard—polished, and the intona- 
tion pure and round. 

‘‘You must have paid great attention to music,” 
I said, after we had sung for three hours unin- 
terruptedly. This remark revived all her former 
reserve, which the music appeared to have melted. 
She replied coldly in the affirmative, and turned 
away from the piano as if unpleasant recollections 
had been recalled. Strange girl! three months 
has she been with me, and has never touched a 
piano before. The next day she desired me to 
order a piano for her ownroom. AsI had direc- 
tions from Mr. Murray to gratify her in every 
request, I instantly sent to the city for one, which 
arrived this afternoon; and as I write, I hear her 
preluding and pouring out cadenzas with inex- 
haustible strength and perfect ease. There is 
such a quiet dignity in her manner that I cannot 
approach her in any way. Cousin Katie says 
she has been disappointed in love, and will marry 
Charles only for a protector—but poor Katie will 
never permit Charles to be happy in any mar- 
riage, so far as her fancy is concerned. Heaven 
grant him all happiness, is my constant prayer. 
His little Lizzie is still my pet and darling, my 
constant companion—dear child, I love her as if 
she were my own. 





I am completely mystified—but to commence 
at the beginning. An opera opened last week in 
the city. A few days since, Miss Warford came 
to me and said:—‘‘This opera troupe is*eally a 





fine one. The Prima Donna and Prima Uomo 
are celebrated singers; do you never go to such 
places?” 

“Often,” I replied, ‘‘whenever there is any 
thing worth hearing. I like my little musicians 
to hear good music when they can. I will com- 
mission Mons. Deriot, our music master, to take 
seats for a party of us, and we will be happy to 
have you accompany us, Miss Helen.” 

She expressed herself gratified at this arrange- 
ment, saying that she had mentioned it from the 
desire she had to have me chaperone her there, 
as she could not, of course, go alone. Mons. 
Deriot procured a box for me, and night before 
last we repaired to the city ‘‘to see the play.” 
Cousin Katie, Miss Warford and myself, with five 
of my eldest girls, and Mons. Deriot, with his 
interesting little Neapolitan wife, formed the 
party. When we took our seats, Miss Warford 
insisted upon taking a back seat, and was so deci- 
ded, as usual, in her manner, that we were con- 
strained to yield. We, of course, arrived early, as 
people always do, who seldom indulge in such 
amusements. Bessie Morris, one of my eleves, 
sat between Miss Warford and myself. Before 
the performance commenced, Mons. Deriot said 
to Bessie, ‘‘Mlle., Madame, my wife, can tell you 
an interesting romance about this prima donng 
and tenore. 

Bessie being very romantic, eagerly applied to 
the Madame, who was on the front seat, for the 


delicious bit of romantic gossip. The Madame 


willingly entered into the whole affair. The 
prima uomo was from Naples—she knew of him 
when a boy. He was a great singer, very hand- 
some—an Apollo, to use her expression—Alles- 
sandro Stivelli by name. But with all his beauty 
and talent, he was very inconstant and dissipated. 
The prima donna was also a Neapolitan, a Sig- 
norita Amalie Larini, and had loved Stivelli from 
childhood. They had been brought up with each 
other, and had made their debut together, and 
every one hoped he would marry her. Indeed at 
first he seemed quite disposed to flirt with her, 
but receiving an engagement in London, he left 
her for a year or more, and never seemed to re- 
member she was in existence. Poor Amalie pined 
and fretted, and at last, when she heard that 
Alessandro had eloped with a young English lady 
of quality and fortune, she fell sick and came 
near dying, but when almost on her death bed, 
he returned, and she recovered. 

‘«‘ And will he marry her?” asked Bessie, quite 
eegerly. 

“‘T hope so,” replied Mad. Deriot, ‘and so 
does his mother, who has always taken care of 
Amalie and is very fond of her. He has accepted 
engagements to sing with her here and in Ha- 
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vana, and they think Amalie’s gentleness and 
devotion will, in time, win him.” 

“But,” said Lucy Reeve, another one of my 
pupils, ‘‘you do not tell us about his English 
lady-love.”’ 

“Oh,” replied the Madame, ‘that was a slan- 
der. He has never intended to marry any one, 
I believe, and in his heart I think, he only loves 
Amalie.” 

‘*Is she pretty?” asked Bessie. 

‘‘Lovely, petite, and gentle,” said the Madame, 
‘sand she warbles like a nightingale. Alessandro 
teases his mother by telling her he could love 
Amalie to distraction, if she only had conir’alto 
notes, for her voice is one of the purest, most 
delicate sopranos.” 


Just then the overture commenced and the girls 
were all attention. Cousin Katie, who sat be- 
hind me with Mons. Deriot, whispered to me. 


‘‘Meta, Miss Warford looks as though she 
would faint; give her my salts,” and dear Katie 
plunged into her deep pocket for the old fashioned 
heavy bottle of salts, which she invariably carries 
with her. I turned hastily and was struck with 
alarm at the expression of Miss Warford’s counte- 
nance—her lips were bloodless, and her features 
were almost rigid. 

# * Are you sick?” I said. 

‘‘Very,” she gaspedin reply. ‘Take me away, 
this heat oppresses me—oh, God! let me die.” 

We hastily removed her from the box, and I 
accompanied her home, leaving Cousin Katie with 
Madame Deriot and her husband to take care of 
the girls, who seemed so distressed at the prospect 
of returning, that I could not find it in my heart 
to take them away from the unheard opera. Dur- 
ing the drive home, Miss Warford uttered not a 
word, but every little while gasped for breath. I 
had her taken to her room; after resting a little 
while, as if half dead, on the pillows, she mur- 
mured my name. I leaned over her and she 
said :— 

«I would be quite alone—excuse me, I beg of 
you—but if I need assistance I will ring.” 


I complied with her request and left her. Seve- 
ral times during the course of the evening, I 
went to her door to inquire how she was, she 
assured me, without opening it, that she was much 
better; and when the girls returned, about mid- 
night, they were astounded to hear her piano and 
rich voice pouring out phrase after phrase, of at 
times brilliant, then wailing, tearful melody. 


‘«Pity she could not have deferred her fainting 
fit to a more convenient season,” said Grace Fos- 
ter, a brusque, abrupt, Kentucky girl, ‘‘so that 
mamma Meta could have heard the Larini and 
Stivelli.” ‘ 





Then all joined in chorus to tell how charmed 
they were with the gentle, love stricken prima 
donna, and how ‘‘bewitchingly hateful,” to use 
their true school-girl’s expression, the Stivelli 
was—‘‘so handsome and so haughty,” never no- 
ticing an encore, and in the tender passages, 
scarcely regarding the Larini’s beseeching looks. 
The night bell had to be rung three times ere the 
teachers could produce any thing like a becoming 
quiet and order, so excited and noisy were the 
young creatures. 

‘<Tt’s plain to be seen, young ladies,” said poor 
Cousin Katie, out of all patience, ‘that it would 
not do for Cousin Meta to take you often to the 
opera.” 

“Take us oftener, dear Cousin Katie,” lisped 
out the merry Sallie Foster, Grace’s younger 
sister, ‘‘and you will see how fashionably indiffer- 
ent we shall grow. It’s just because we are not 
used to it, that we make such an uproar.” 

Quiet at last reigned over my little household; 
but in Helen Warford’s room, rest found no 
dwelling place—it adjoins mine, and all during 
the night I heard her suppressed sobs and impa- 
tient restless walking. This morning she asked 
permission, or rather informed me through her 
servant, that she would be obliged to me for a 
carriage, as she wished to see Mr. Murray on 
business. An hour afterward I met her on the 
stairway, bonneted and closely veiled, ready to 
enter the carriage that was in waiting. 

‘*Had you not better, Miss Warford, permit 
me to send for Mr. Murray to come to you?” I 
asked. ‘You must need rest after your sickness 
last night.” 

“The air and drive will do me good, thank 
you.” she answered in a hoarse, trembling voice, 
and hastily bade me good morning. It is now 
after night fall and she has not yet returned. 
The carriage came back immediately after taking 
her into town, and my coachman brought me a 
message from Miss Warford, saying she would 
remain to dine with Mr. Murray. This is some- 
thing new, and I confess I feel uneasy. She has 
been placed, in a measure, under my charge, but 
at the same time Mr. Murray gave me most deli- 
cately to understand, that she was entirely her 
own mistress, and merely staid with me as she 
would with a relation, on the footing of a guest, 
with regard to the liberty of her actions and 
movements. Nevertheless, I cannot but feel re- 
sponsible. I wish Mr. Milman would return and 
relieve me from this unpleasant charge; for the 
cloud of mystery surrounding Helen Warford is 
a constant source of annoyance to me, and object 
of remark to the school. 

ea would have passed delightfully, had it 
not for my anxiety with regard to her. I 
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exempted the first class from their lessons on 
account of their last night’s dissipation; and as 
they are peculiarly my charge, we spent the 
school hours together in my room, reading the 
old essayists. I selected Addison’s papers in the 
Spectator on Paradise Lost, as best calculated to 
quiet their whirling heads and dancing imagina- 
tions. The whole morning, from nine until three, 
passed as a half hour, in reading these papers, 
and parts of that divine poem. After dinner they 
prepared their studies for to-morrow, and we 
closed the day with music. We broke up at nine 
o’clock, as I requested them to retire early, that 
they might make up for lost rest. I do wish 
Helen Warford would return. It is near mid- 
night and no news from her yet. 





This morning a note was brought me very early, 
I opened it eagerly. It should have reached me 
last night—it wasfrom Helen. “Iam sorry, my 
dear madam,” she wrote, “to be the cause of so 
much uneasiness, as I fear I have been to you, but 
I have been constrained by the violence of my 
own feelings as well as the happiness of another, 
to act in the inconsistent manner I have. Apply 
to Mr. Murray, he knows the whole of my sad 
history, and will explain all mysteries. I shall 
never -forget your kindness, but think of it with 
gratefulness, and hope you will sometimes remem- 
ber Helen Stivelli.” 

A little while after, Mr. Murray came driving 
out. He greeted me, in the drawing room, with 
looks of vexation and anger. ‘‘ Foolish, infatuated 
girl,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ but when an illy regulated 
headstrong woman is in question, all reasonable 
action is in vain. Here has this.Miss Warford 
thrown herself away on that vagabond singer, 
and God knows what is to become of her. Her 
guardians have already spent thousands of her 
fine fortune to release her from the effects of her 
first imprudence, and now she has undone all. 
Yesterday the priest married them, and she is 
now as safe in this Stivelli’s clutches again, as law 
can bind her.” 

In this manner he raved for some time, but at 
last I gathered the whole story, by bits and frag- 
ments. Helen Warford was left an orphan at an 
early age. Being a wealthy heiress, every care 
was taken with her education, but her fine imagi- 
nation and quick thought was left wholly unregu- 
lated. About two years ago she left school and 
went to reside with one of her guardians, whose 
wife was a silly, dissipated woman of fashion. 
By some unfortunate chance she was thrown with 
this Stivelli. He was the great éenore at the time, 
in London, and all the world was raving about 
the handsome singer. Helen had always been 


remarkable for her musical aptitude and fine | 





voice—she was the amateur prima donna of her 
own circle, and in their private musicales Stivelli 
used to accompany the beautiful heiress. She 
became infatuated with his voice and fine per- 
sonal appearance, he with her fine fortune, and 
they ended the matter by an elopement. They 
were pursued, overtaken——but not until the bene- 
diction of the marriage ceremony had been pro- 
nounced. Mr. Milman was absent at the time, 
on the Continent, unfortunately, and her other 
guardian, under whose roof shé had first met 
with Stivilli, being a very passionate man, instant- 
ly tore her from the frightened Italian, and car- 
ried her back to London. The excitement she 
had endured, brought on illness—she became de- 
lirious, and for some weeks they despaired of her 
life. Stivelli, terrified at the threats and anger 
of Helen’s friends, took a hasty departure for 
Italy before she recovered. In the meantime Mr. 
Milman returned. When Helen had recovered 
sufficiently to see him, she having heard of Sti- 
velli’s cowardly departure and desertion of her, 
besought of him to take her immediately away 
from the scene of her disappointment and mor- 
tification. Mr. Milman had been intending to 
return to America to reside, for a long while, but 
Helen’s wild, despairing entreaties, to be removed 
to a place where she would be unlikely to have 
any thing remind her of her folly, hastened his 
departure. They had no sooner arrived in this 
country than they received letters from Europe, 
informing them that Stivelli was using means to 
recover his wife, or rather her fortune. Then it 
was, Mr. Milman concluded to place her with me, 
while he returned to Europe to see Stivelli. The 
other guardian wrote that Stivelli could be silenced 
by money, and a divorce obtained, by a sacrifice 
of a portion of Helen’s estate. Maddened by 
this news, Helen gave Mr. Milman full power to 
act for her. 

Yesterday,” said Mr. Murray, ‘‘I received 
letters from Mr. Milman announcing the approach- 
ing conclusion of theaffair. He had seen Stivelli, 
and by the payment of a large sum had obtained 
the divorce. Mr. Milman only awaited the final 
settlement of the business to return. No sooner 
does Stivelli obtain his share of the money than 
he sails off for America with his vagabond troupe 
—and yesterday noon, just as I was coming out 
here to tell Miss Helen how satisfactorily the 
whole affair had been arranged, I received a 
note from her, begging me to write to Mr. Mil- 
man, that it was unnecessary for him to take any 
further steps in the matter—that her husband was 
in America, and she was convinced of his love and 
sincerity towards her. The note was signed 
Helen Stivelli. I went to the hotel where the 


| Stivelli set were staying, and sure enough, found 
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her there. They had just been re-married, for 
Stivelli had told her of the divorce, but, of course, 
in such a manner, as to make her believe he had 
been injured and oppressed by her guardian.” 

*‘Where did she meet with Stivelli?” I ex- 
claimed. 

‘¢ At the house of some French music master,” 
replied Mr. Murray, “‘I forget the name.” 

‘‘Mons. Deriot?” I eagerly asked. 

‘“«That’s the name,” said Mr. Murray, ‘she 
had heard somewhere that his wife knew Stivelli, 
and she went there, I suppose, to seek some in- 
formation of him from her. While there Stivelli 
accidentally entered, and the whole affair was 
concluded. 

I then related to Mr. Murray the scene at the 
opera, and thus cleared away the only confused 
part of the story. This is a most unfortunate 
affair, and before two days will be the town talk. 
Anything but agreeable to me, as the head of a 
large boarding school. But no blame can justly 
be attached tome. She was entirely beyond my 
control in every way. 





I have just read in this morning’s paper the de- 
parture of the whole Italian troupe for Havana, 
en route to Naples, and in the list of passengers is 
Signor Stivelliandlady. An accompanying para- 
graph announces the dangerous state of the 
prima donna ‘arini’s health. She ruptured a blood- 
vessel at her last appearance in the city, and the 
paper very cooly says:—‘‘The troupe will be 
forced to obtain another donna, for the Larini is 
almost too delicate, even when in health, to sup- 
port properly Stivelli’s magnificent voice.” Poor 
Amalie! thy race is nearly ran—two victims has 
this heartless Stivelli sacrificed to his vanity. 
Helen Warford may yet be cast aside, as Larini 
now is! I didnotsee Helen before her departure. 
She expressed no desire for it. Our intercourse, 
even when she was under my roof, was so slight, 
that I suppose she parted from me with little or 
no regret. Mr. Milman will return in the next 
packet. He will find his Lizzie much improved, 
I hope—darling child. 





My wedding day—this morning I was married 
to the love of my youth—I am Charles Milman’s 
wife. As I write it, I can scarcely realize it. I 
cannot tell how this great happiness has come to 
me, and yet when I read the past pages of my 
journal, I can see that it was daily unfolding to 
me, although I was unconscious of it. Dear, little 
Lizzie is half mad with joy. My wedding has 
been a bright joyous feast. I kept my school 
around me to the last, and three of the elder girls, 
Bessie Morris, Grace and Sallie Foster, were my 
bride-maids. To-morrow they all leave us, and 








I will commence a new career inlife. May heaven 
bestow a blessing on me, and enable me to fullfil 
the duties of my station. Cousin Katie is so 
happy and contented, and as for Charles’ rapture, 
that I will keep to myself. 





It has been more than a year since Helen 
Stivelli’s departure, and six months since my mar- 
riage. We have just read in the foreign news- 
papers, of Helen’s debut at Naples. She is pro- 
nounced the greatest wonder of the musical 
world. Her fine voice and great beauty are des- 
canted upon at full length. The short account 
the papers give of her, says she was an heiress, 
but that her husband, the great tenore, is a sad 
fellow, and has gambled away the greater part of 
her immense fortune. Poor Helen; she ‘‘ sowed 
the wind, and reaps the whirlwind.” We have 
never heard directly from her, since her marriage ; 
Charles and her other guardians gave up the ac- 
count of her estate, withont remark, when applied 
to by her husband’s agent. Heaven knows what 
will become of her. 





Ten years this day, since Helen Stivelli re-mar- 
ried. It is recalled to me, by our having heard 
of her again. She left the world, and retired to 
a Convent two years since—though at the height 
of her musical reputation—the greatest singer in 
Europe, and universally respected. Thelastnews 
from Europe, brings an account of her death. 
She died at the Convent of San Maria, at Rome, 
just a few months after having taken the final 
vows. Her life has been an unhappy one, poor 
creature. Her husband treated her very badly— 
keeping her impoverished by his excesses, and 
outraging her love, by his neglect of her, and his 
devotion to others. He finally deserted her about 
three years ago, going off witha younger rival of 
Helen’s—a new prima donna, who had as much 
musical merit and beauty as our poor Helen, but 
not so much virtue. This last act of the profli- 
gate Stivelli completely prostrated Helen, for un- 
kindly as he had behaved toward her, she re- 
mained fondly attached to him through every 
abuse; and the next news we heard of her, was 
her entrance to the Convent, and now her death. 
Poor head-strong, misguided girl—she was car- 
ried away by an infatuation, which her illy-regu- 
lated mind and warm imagination gave her no 
assistance to conquer. 

Ten years have flown quickly—it seems only 
as yesterday that all this occurred—and ten 
happy years have they been to me. Charles, my 
own husband, has by his devotion, made me for- 
get the sorrow of the past life and the misery I 
brought on myself and him, by my impetuous, 
willful conduct. All jealousy, all doubt, are for- 
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gotten, and each year seems to increase my 
happiness. Our Lizzie is still my darling child. 
She is fifteen now, anda great comfort to me. 
She is as dear to me as my own children—so 
gentle and affectionate. And Cousin Katie, dear 
own Cousin Katie—she is still as necessary to all 
who know her, as she was to me when I was a 
wayward girl, and an almost heart broken widow. 
She is a second mother to my boys and girls. 
Her strength I can see, however, is failing, and 
before long, I fear, we will have to mourn over our 
best and dearest friend. 

What a contrast between Helen Stivelli’s life 
and Cousin Katie’s. Helen, with wealth, beauty 
and great talent, procured only misery for her- 
self and sorrow for her friends—while Cousin 
Katie, the orphan daughter of a poor country 
clergyman, possessing no wealth, no beauty, no 
talent but a good warm heart and a strong hope- 
ful spirit, has contributed to the happiness of all 
her friends during a long lifetime. Pray Heaven, 
among my daughters, there shall not be one Helen 
Stivelli, but all Cousin Katies. I do not ask for 
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beauty or for talent in them; but for good strong 
sense, and hearty, energetic spirits. I care not 
to see them admired, but loved; and am willing 
to have around me a bevy of plain old maids, so 
that they are gentle, companionable, self-denying, 
and good. For has not Richter thrown a halo of 
beauty around the formerly despised old maid? 
Listen, ‘‘misknown and mistreated one,” what he 
has to say to thee in Hesperus: 

‘“<It js not always our duty to marry, but it is 
always our duty to abide by right—not to pur- 
chase happiness by loss of honor—not to avoid 
unwededness by untruthfulness. Lonely, unad- 
mired heroine! in thy last hour, when all life 
and the by-gone possessions and scaffoldings of 
life shall crumble in pieces, in that hour thou wilt 
look back on thy untenanted existence—no chil- 
dren, no husband, no wet eyes will be there, but 
in the empty dusk, one high, pure, angelic Pig- 
ure, godlike and mounting to the godlike, will 
hover and beckon thee to mount with her—mount 
thou with her—the Figure is thy virtue.” 


TEMPLES. 





BY J. H. A. BONE. 


CHEERFUL and loud rang the minster peal, 
And sweet was the organ’s strain, 

As baron and knight, stepped forth to kneel 
On the floor of the sacred fane; 

The priestly robes were heavy with gold, 
And the blaze of the altar light, 

Revealed in many a silken fold, 
Gems like the stars of night. 


Huge and grand was the sacred pile, 
Like a forest the pillars stood, 

Wealth and power had formed the style, 
From the porch to the Holy Rood. 

Quaint were the carvings over head, 
Bright was the storied pane, 

Rich were the blazonings of the dead, 
Who slept ’neath the sacred fane. 


The minster gray was a noble pile, 
Wealth shone on the altar stone, 
And many who knelt in the vaulted aisle, 
For warriors brave were known. 
The organ pealed forth its harmony, 
And the incense was scattered wide, 
And He who taught us humility, 
Was worshiped with pomp and pride. 


Solemn and low was the ocean’s hymn, 
And the chant of the forest drear, 

As the traveler knelt in the evening dim, 
To offer his humble prayer ; 

The vaulted roof that o’er him spread, 
Was the arching azure sky, 

And the lamps that light on the altar shed, 
Were the twinkling stars on high. 





The scented flowers their incense gave, 
The sighing breeze was the bell, 

The chorusters were the woods and wave 
And the surf as it rose and fell. 

The daisied turf was the jeweled shrine, 
Where he knelt from care apart ; 

The falling dew was the sacred wine, 
And the priest was his truthful heart. 


Years have passed, and a mouldering wall 
Stands where the minster stood, 
And brambles grow, and reptiles crawl, 
Round the base of the Holy Rood; 
Fallen are pillar and fretted arch, 
And the toad leaves its noisome slime 
On the pavements, crushed ’neath the heavy march 
Of the grim destroyer, Time. 


Gone is the wealth from the altar stone, 
Rotten the vestments gay, 

Dimmed forever the lamps that shone 
Near the shrines by night and day; 
Naught is heard but the shrieking owl, 

Or the distant hunter’s horn; 
Laid in the dust are casque and cowl, 
And their faith is a thing of scorn. 


But the daisied turf still forms a shrine, 
And the skies their blue arch spread, 
The lamps of night unfaded shine, 
And the flowers their incense shed ; 
The woods and waves raise their hymns again, 
As they raised it in days of yore; 
Man’s temples full, but nature’s fane 
Forever stands secure. 
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LEGEND OF BEAVER BROOK SETTLEMENT. 


BY CHARLES WILDE, 


CHAPTER I. 

Showing who Mr. Grimsby was, and relating some occur 
rences connected with this veritable history. 

Ag it occurs to me, after some years, I think 
that Grimsby (so he was called by his intimate 
friends) must have been an Albany man, and am 
now of opinion that his favorite drink was warm 
porter. Grimsby was short and thick: he sel- 
dom opened his mouth but to laugh, or to receive 
that nourishment necessary to sustain his ani- 
mal system. His complexion was rosy, his hair 
curly, his general expression mild and urbane. 

There aas, nevertheless, at the time referred 
to, a streak of anxiety that now and then shot 
across that part of his countenance above the 
nose, and got lost just behind either temple. I 
whisper it, Grimsby was in debt; and, while his 
complicated relations to society hindered him 
from getting out, his relations in society reso- 
lutely denied themselves the pleasure of lending 
him more money. G. had borne all with a phi- 
losophy most impurturbable, and even gazed with 
something like complacency on a pigeon-hole full 
of papers, uniformly commencing with—‘ Sir, an 
account against you in favor of,” &c., &. ‘*Gold- 
smith,” said Mr. Grumsby, ‘‘ was, as I may say, 
involved. Melancholy fate,” sighed he, taking 
a@ survey of his own calm rotundity; ‘‘melan- 
choly fate of genius. My landlady,” continued 
he, ‘‘is a widow well enough to do, with two 
daughters. One of them ran off, last week, with 
a circus-rider, and the other will soon marry that 
tall dealer in China-ware, down street.” Mr. 
Grimsby sighed faintly, and was, for a moment, 
lost in the contemplation of a high-peaked, yel- 
low Dutch gable over the way; a slight noise 
recalled him to the present and himself. It was 
the bubbling of his favorite porter on the hearth. 
Touched by the circumstance, he raised it to his 
lips. The coal glowed in the grate, and Grimsby 
felt reassured. Softly raising the lid of his desk, 
he took therefrom a roll of manuscript, yellow 
and faded, and tied up in parchment, like a rich 
man’s will. Newly lighting his pipe, he unrolled 
the papers, and this is 


WHAT HE READ. 


It was down by the harbor of New York. The 
wind wailed dismally through the cordage of the 
craft at anchor; the pattering rain-drops from 





the great clouds overhead gave token of a heavy 
shower. Notwithstanding this, a crowd of men 
were gathered about the wharf, leaning over the 
boxes and barrels just unloaded from a small 
coaster. An old salt, of hard and weather-beaten 
visage, having got upon an upright puncheon, 
with glass in hand, was making observations. 

‘‘What d’ye make of her, Skipper?” cried 
twenty voices at once, as, slowly shifting his quid 
around to the other side, he essayed to speak. 

‘‘Jest what I told ye from the fust. There 
aint no craft o’ that size in these waters, unless 
it be the Orion.” 

‘* Where away is she?” 

‘* Standing right up to port.” 

There was a sort of hush, as the old skipper let 
the words fall slowly from his mouth, and each 
one stood on tip-toe to get a sight at her, as the 
mist now and then rose from the water. 

Months ago she had sailed for the mother 
country; and now, as she neared the wharf, 
freighted with tidings long expected, her ap- 
proach was greeted with no common interest. 
There were merchants who had goods, for the 
satisfying of their customers, deep hidden in her 
hold; ladies, whose lovers strained their eyes 
from the weary decks to catch a glimpse of the 
welcome shore; patriots, perhaps, true heroes of 
the old battle time, who beheld the land and dis- 
tant hills of home with a new feeling. It was at 
the period when the colonial difficulties were 
bursting, long smothered, into open flame. 

The Orion neared the wharf, She had en- 
countered hard weather, for her spars and rig- 
ging were somewhat damaged, but all on board 
were safe and strong. But, though glad to 
escape from the confinement of the long voy- 
age—glad at the greetings of friends—glad to 
set foot on the firm earth once more—they were 
yet sad in gladness. 

The news—how it flew from eye to eye, and 
mouth to ear, in all the streets. Men stood 
about the corners in knots and little crowds, un- 
heeding the rain. They talked in a breathless 
under-tone of the Boston Port-Bill. Well tolled 
the bells of Liberty at its passage. 

Unnoticed amid the general tumult, a pale 
and sickly-looking individual, disembarking from 
the ship, walked slowly towards the dwellings 
near by. 
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The rain came on with violence; the people on 
the wharf dispersed toward their homes; the 
knots at the corners were forced within doors. 
It was very likely, at this moment of time, that | 
a man, with whom this story. may hereafter have | 
something to do, stepped from under the broad | 
flukes of an anchor, which stood against the wall | 
of a sail-loft, where he had attempted, for the 
nonce, to shelter himself. He overtook the sickly 
and slow-moving passenger, but saw him not. It 
grew very wet and muddy, and he pushed on, 
setting his feet down with much daintiness, as 
though fully conscious of the immeasurable su- 
periority of his own clay over that in which he 
was treading. 

The rain made a perfect spout of his three-| 
cornered cocked hat, and ran down the skirts of 
his long surtout. It was highly improper, no 
doubt, in the weather, thus to buffet and beat 
about the ears of so very respectable a man as 
Mr. Joseph knew himself to be; and it is not 
strange that he permitted something like a feel- 
ing of anger to arise in his usually placid bosom, 
as he felt the insidious fluid working its way 
down the back of his neck, and even rushing 
into his mouth, if opened, for a moment, to get 
breath. 

‘Is it supposed,” asked Mr. Joseph of him- 
self, in a manner little short of indignant, as he 
applied the key to the door of a dingy and brown- 
looking office, in one of the most perverse and 
crooked streets which ever laid itself out in New 
York—‘‘Is it to be supposed that I am a fish, 
and have gills?” 

Receiving no answer to this question, he opened 
the door and entered. Books and papers lie scat- 
tered about in some confusion, and the wood-fire 
he had left on the hearth was not yet extinguished. 
A vague smell of mouldy sheepskin pervaded the 
apartment, and quite a sentiment of mustiness 
hung on and attached itself to every thing in 
sight. 

‘‘ Kirts,” said Burgher Donderwiggin, who in- 
habited the domicil, and smoked his pipe on the 
stoop over opposite—“ Kirts ish no more honest 
as his neighbors. One gets more law as gospel 
at his office.” 

Strange to say, there were others of the same 
opinion. Nevertheless, as Mr. Joseph, or Kirts, 
hung his surtout on its accustomed peg, and 
placed his hat near the replenished fire to dry, 
he surveyed his person with evident satisfaction. 
His small-clothes, well preserved, but glossy from 
long use, were a trifle tight; his snuff-colored 
coat, with expansive skirts, was good for many 
a year; his queue, which seemed to have appro- 
priated, wrongfully, all the vigor due to the 
crown and frontal region of his head, flourished 





luxuriantly. It was drawn so smartly that people 


| Said the Attorney never shut his eyes. 


The drops rattled against the window-panes ; 
the wind roared in the chimney, sending out 
wreaths of smoke and flame into the room. There 
came a feint rap at the door. Mr. Joseph 
opened it, and saw—a beggar. The door sud- 
denly shut: it might have been the wind. At 
all events, when he re-opened it, to get his coat 
out of the crack, the man was slowly moving 
away. He did not call after him, but returned 
to the fire. The chilling rain made him shiver. 
By degrees, as the genial warmth of the blaze 
irradiated his outstretched palms, and the vexa- 
tions of the morning were forgotten, his face 
assumed an expression quite bland. ‘‘ Three 
pounds sixpence,” sighed he, softly; ‘three 
pounds sixpence, and costs. I told him so, but 
he would” The door creaked. Mr. Jo- 
seph arose to shut it, when it was thrown with 
some force against his face. A man (it was the 
sickly passenger) fell in at his feet. 

‘‘Short ceremony, i’ faith,” said the astonished 
attorney, seizing the intruder by the collar. But 
he was heavy, and cold, and wet; he had fainted. 

‘* Devil,” said Joseph, testily, for he hated to 
be imposed on in this way; ‘‘do I keep a drug- 
shop ?—can I bleed and physic ?” 

But the man was in, and couldn’t weil be got 
out; besides, he was well dressed. A brandy- 
flask applied to his lips, restored him so far that 
he was able to sit ina chair. The effort, how- 
ever, was painful, and the attorney shuddered at 
the wild and ghastly look of his visitor, What 
eyes !—what paleness! Some convulsion of the 
lips indicated a desire to speak, when suddenly 
he sprang to his feet; the blood, red like fire, 
rushed to his face and from his mouth. He 
fell dead. 

A boy, muffled in a stout furze coat, was seen 
to turn an adjacent corner. Kirts beckoned to 
him from the door. Then he staid alone with 
the dead man for half an hour. The authorities 
came; an inquest was held. No papers, and but 
few shillings in money, were found about the 
body; and the stranger, coming to his death 
from cause or causes unknown, was buried with- 
out a tear over his grave. The gold repeater, 
which Mr. Joseph, some days after, carried to be 
repaired, had the mainspring broken. 

‘‘Humph,” said Grimsby, slightly startled by 
the turning over of his pipe-bowl, so as to let the 
fire fall on the back of his hand, ‘‘my porter, I 
think, is boiling over. Never mind, I'll reduce 
the quantity.” 

Mr. G. drank, and, after blowing the ashes 
from his vest, laid his pipe on the mantel and 
read on. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Wherein the reader, without further notice, is transported 
into a settlement in the back woods of New Hampshire, and 
beguiled into a bear story. 

The gray light of the morning fell on the curl- 
ing mist from the meadow, as it rolled slowly up 
the slope, over wood and hill, to meet and mingle 
with the white smoke of a farm-house, whose 
morning fire had just been kindled. In the rear 
of the house, with its shed and barn, was a small 
clearing, while far away stretched the intermi- 
nable forest. From the east a path, worn by 
horsemen and teamsters, came near the house, 
and led down toward the meadow, soon lost to 
sight by sudden curves among the huge trees. 
In the door of this house stood a young man, 
yawning as though he had but just arisen. From 
within, a shrill-voiced clock struck four, and one 
solitary hen had found her way from the barn- 
yard, softly talking to herself and looking for 
corn. The young man stepped out, with the 
intention of feeding his cattle, whose sturdy 
voices called him, when something arrested his 
attention. He looked north and west. Again, 
there can be no mistake, a prolonged and distant 
cry. He turned to the door, entered the kitchen 
softly, took down his gun from over the fire- 
place, examined its load and priming, then called 
his father. 

‘¢ What, Joel?” said the old man. 

‘*Why, there’s some trouble yonder, toward 
the saw-mill; and, if you’ll look after the cattle, 
I’m to go and see what it is.” 

Joel,” said the old man, looking his son 
steadily in the face, as he put on his tow-cloth 
trowsers wrong side before—‘‘ Joel, wait; I shall 
go myself.” 

‘¢ And who’s to take care of the house?” 

‘¢ Your mother, Joel.” 

Soon they were on the way, the old man keep- 
ing pace, with a quick nervous tread, and brand- 
ishing his oaken staff above his head. 

‘¢ Odds fish,” cried he, as the sound first heard 
was repeated; ‘‘that must be Dame Hacket’s 
piping voice.” 

“Yes, may be; but it is two miles to that 
clearing.” 

‘‘ Aye, aye; and a wonderful region for the 
carrying of sound. You don’t remember the time 
when the wolves cornered the black heifer, down 
by the red spring. I heard your mother scream 
then, Joel, a matter of two miles and a half.” 

‘‘I thought ’twas one and a half.” 

‘‘ Two, you dog, two.” 

A turn in the road now brought them in sight 
of the mill-stream; when, from a path to the 
left, issued new-comers. One had a rifle, and 
the other bore a pitchfork. Their dress indi- 








cated haste in the putting on; one had no coat, 
and the hunting-frock of his companion wanted 
its belt and powder-horn. 

‘‘Humphrey Jones and Robert Parsons, as I 
live!” shouted the old man. ‘‘ What brought you 
here so early in the morning?” 

‘*Why, what but a woman’s voice, or somewhat 
greatly like it, good master Trent. Belike the 
same has started yourself.” 

So the rifle, gun, pitch-fork and staff, stum- 
bling over the roots, hastened on together. Now 
it so happened, as they came near the house of 
Dame Hacket, that Peter Trent, in his haste, got 
on before the others, and met an old she bear in 
full retreat from the corn field. He, at the same 
time, caught sight of a woman’s head from a 
little window in the gable-end of the log cabin. 
Having no weapon, except his staff, he was fain, 
sorely against his will, to fall back. Joel and his 
companions hurrying up, the bear backed and ran 
into the woods, where she scrambled up a very tall 
tree. One of the cubs, followed by Humphrey 
Jones’ dog, which had taken a short cut to the 
scene of disturbance, came out of the enclosure. 
The bear, seeing the danger of her young, made 
as if to come down, but the gun and rifle, dis- 
charged both at once, killed her, and she re- 
mained clinging in the branches. The cub had 
been bitten by the dog, but proved rather a hard 
match for him, and was maintaining a very good 
defensive retreat, when Peter Trent, who, in for- 
mer years, was renowned for his daring, seated 
himself, with one leap, on the back of bruin, 
and, seizing hold on the ears, sung out for Joel 
to call off the dog. 

‘*Are you crazy, father?” cried Joel, at the 
top of his voice. 

‘‘No,” said Peter, twisting up the right ear a 
little harder, as his charger showed a disposition 
to prove balky. ‘‘I’ll have a ride yet.” 

And so it seemed, for the bear set off at an 
awkward pace, worried by the dog from behind, 
the three following, but afraid to shoot. Soon, 
however, finding his load rather inconvenient, as 
if struck by a new thouglit, he stopped, brushed 
off one hand from his ear, and, plunging into a 
thicket, left Peter on the ground, and with the 
surprise and the laughter of his neighbors, feel- 
ing quite discomfited, while the bear got safe into 
the woods. Presently they bethought themselves 
of the woman, and all entered the clearing. The 
shrubbery was much trampled down, and Dame 
Hacket in a sad fright, but not much other da- 
mage. She declared that, when she awoke that 
morning, the bear was on its hinder legs, looking 
in at her window. She had fired the rifle with 
little effect, except to break the isinglass from 
the window and frighten the children. Caleb, 
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she said, had gone to the fort, some twelve or 
fourteen miles distant, in an adjoining settle- 
ment, and would not return until the morrow. 
The four men contrived to get the bear down 
from the tree, and, while Jones and Parsons staid 
to dispose of it, the old man and his son started 
toward home. Joel felt inclined to laugh, but, 
seeing that his father looked touchy, he forbore. 
They had come on more than half the way, when 
Peter, looking up, espied a horseman riding up 
the path; whereat he fell behind his son, think- 
ing it to be Parson Winmere, and well knowing 
that he should escape with nothing less than a 
full account of his adventure. But this time he 
was mistaken; that tall, raw-boned and vicious- 
looking steed had never been in the parts before, 
and its master was a stranger. His boots were 
spattered with mud, which seemed the result of 
many days’ riding, and the horse bore marks of 
along journey. With some hard pulling at the 
reins, the traveler drew up as they met, and, 
raising his hat with one hand, was about to 
speak; but, as luck would have it, a squirrel in 
a tree overhead dislodged a dry chestnut-burr, 
which fell on his hand, and caused him to drop 
the hat, the horse, at the same time, showing 
signs of temper. 

‘*Your beast is ill broken,” quoth Peter, by 
way of opening the conversation. 

‘‘Yes, good sir; he’s not over kind. Can you 
give me the direction to the house of Master 
Hugh Gramont ?” 

‘‘Gramont—Gramont. Joel, is there any body 
by that name in our settlement ?” 

‘‘Yes, father; it sounds like the name of the 
man who bought over south-west, near a month 
ago. You wanted to find him, did you?” 

“T did.” 

‘‘Well, it is hard on to six miles. Follow this 
path till you come to a large rock, as big as a 
house, one side covered with grape-vine; then 
take your right-hand path.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said the stranger, and rode on. 

Joel, as he handed up the hat, saw a name 
written on a piece of paper, pasted into the 
crown; so he and his father walked home, guess- 
ing who it was and what was his business with 
Master Hugh. 

Breakfast had some time waited their arrival, 
and good Mrs. Trent, with face anxious and 
flushed, made Joel tell what was the matter, and 
all about it, while they ate; and what with Joel’s 
narration of the exploit, Dame Trent’s laughter, 
and Peter’s attempt at indignation, they had a 
merry meal of it. 

A stout lass was she when Peter Trent, in his 
younger days, had wooed and won; and, although 
now his superior in size, he was wont to regard 





her as his inferior in sagacity, especially in out- 
of-door concerns. The bear story, Peter thought, 
and with good reason, would not be forgotten for 
many a day, and he was proportionably galled 
thereby. Still he had no malice in him, and en- 
dured all as well as might be. 

Breakfast was not over ere Sam Shepley, the 
nearest neighbor on the south of the little settle- 
ment, came into the yard with his oxen. After 
much shouting and a very complex performance 
of geeing and hawing, Sam bowed his tall head 
to enter the door, looking backward, with a pre- 
monitory ‘‘who hish” as he did so. Whoever 
might look upon Sam must own him to be no small 
specimen of humanity. A wolf-skin cap covered 
his head; his ample trowsers, from the loom of 
his wife, gave token of her skill in housewifery. 
As he was going to work, he had not thought it 
necessary to bring any coat, and his brawny arms 
were bare to the elbows. For three things was 
Sam noted in the township; to wit:—The most 
unerring rifle, the stoutest man at a logging, and 
the father of the prettiest daughter. Yet was not 
he lifted up, nor made vein by his honors. 

Among these people silver and gold was not 
very abundant, and help there was none, so an 
interchange of labor made things go on more 
rapidly. 

Peter seemed a little ashamed to be caught so 
late at breakfast, as he knew Joel would not 
much mend the matter by telling the reason. 
However, they soon got to the woods, and fell to 
work in right good earnest. It must be observed 
that the elder Trent could not refrain from hit- 
ting Joel in a sly way about some imaginary 
young lady, on which he fell into much confusion, 
but generally rallied on the bear, into the merits 
ef which he took especial care to enlighten Sam. 
Some hours spent in this way brought the hour 
of dinner, of which they were warned by the 
blowing of a horn. The oxen were driven to the 
barn, and, after quenching their thirst at the 
brook, were unyoked and fed. The men did 
ample justice to a mighty dish of turnips, beets, 
and other choice vegetables, flanked by the usual 
supply of beef and pork. The good woman’s 
face glowed like a sign of plenty, as she lifted 
the kettle from its strong crane. The pewter 
plates were bright as silver, and the curious little 
wooden salt-cellar, carved from a beechen limb 
into the similitude of a duck, with a very hollow 
back and a particularly broad bill, sat calmly 
undisturbed by the general clatter. Peter Trent’s 
well, with its high post and long sweep, afforded 
the very best of water. High on a conspicuous 


shelf was a silver tea-canister, which was a mar- 
riage-gift from Mrs. Trent’s grandmother, who 
lived once in Newbury. Near by it stood a 
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quaintly made punch-bowl, bearing these words: 
‘Peter Treynte, his bowle,”’ with the following 
epigram :— 
“ Fortune, men saye, doth give too much to manie, 
But yet she never gave enow to anie.” 

Underneath which was cut the date; 1631. 
Peter esteemed this relic of his ancestry as above 
all price; and, although the vicissitudes of his 
life had placed the broad Atlantic between him 
and the ancient home where imagination still 
pictured the revels in old Queen Bess’ time to 
exist, he never ceased to talk about and admire 
the exploits of his fathers. 

‘* My grandfather,” cried Peter, ‘lived to be 
hundred years old, and had his eyesight just 
as good as ever it was, and was smarter than 
one-half the young people now-a-days when he 
died. Ah, Joel, you’!! never see the day when 
you can ride like him!” 

A sharp, restless and keen man was Peter; 
the fires of his active life seemed to blaze on his 
fidgety cheek. Thoroughly good-natured, never 
having been able to keep in a passion ten conse- 
cutive minutes; whole-souled and generous; as 
young at sixty, save in looks, as ever. He had 
an odd way of suddenly and vigorously rubbing 
the top of his head when perplexed, where, con- 
sequently, was a bare spot about the size of a 
snuff-box. This answered as a sort of barometer 
to Peter’s feelings, it usually, when he was ex- 
cited, getting quite red. 

The dinner-hour was over, the oxen yoked and 
ready for the woods. Sam flourished his good 
stick, and the party started off in high glee. 


CHAPTER III. 


Which relates to things in the Beaver Brook Settlement, 
end gives the reader some hopes of the final termination of 
the story. 

In the southern part of the settlement, on the 
sunny side of a gentle slope, was the cabin of 
Sam Shepley—rough and of logs, yet invested 
with a certain air of quiet beauty, as it nestled 
under its arbor of vines. Sam, notwithstanding 
his unpromising exterior, was by no means devoid 
of taste, and, with an eye to the beautiful, built 
in the shade of a rock-maple, almost overgrown 
and mastered by a giant grape-vine. 

Sam’s daughter was the pride of his heart, and 
the help of her often sick mother. Her bright 
eye and bounding step welcomed him at the gate 
when returning from labor, her song echoed like 
the carol of birds about the walls of the cottage. 
Every body knew that the honeysuckle climbing 
about the door and windows was induced to grow 
there by the pretty fingers of Meg; every body 
knew that there wasn’t so many and such fine 





flowers and posies within a hundred miles, as 
blossomed in the garden, with its fantastic fence 
of roots of stumps. 

And Meg’s mother—who blames her for being 
proud, and thankful, too, that her daughter Mar- 
garet so wrote and read, and was so dutiful? It 
took away half the pain of her sick days, and 
gave peace to her dreams. Rosy, blooming, dar- 
ling Meg, she was the especial admiration of all 
the young men, and half the envy of the young 
ladies of the settlement. Fortunate was he who, 
at husking bout or quilting frolic, got a seat by 
the side of charming Meg; she told him such 
stories and so whispered in his ear that, ten to 
one, the varlet was clean gone distracted. 

The great red face of the sun, obscured by the 
smoke of some burning clearing, some time had 
left the sky, when the dog, bounding down the 
path, told that the labor of the day was over. 
Soon the oxen appeared in sight, and Sam, with 
his good stick, came leisurely whistling behind. 

‘‘Buck” good-naturedly winked, as Meg patted 
his broad nose, and ‘“ Bright” gave a great sigh 
of welcome, as he beheld the barn. ‘ Tiger,” 
who was the very miracle of a good-dispositioned 
tiger, rolled himself over a great many times on 
the grass, and made a great many feints at an 
attack on every thing in general and nothing in 
particular. They were always glad, Meg and 
her mother, when Sam came home at night; for, 
although they had good courage, and were by 
no means squeamish, they could not help feeling 
a greater sense of security when they saw him 
present, and looked on his stout form. 

Dangers, to be sure, sometimes lurked in the 
wilderness, which it were unfitting that woman 
should meet alone. Not half a mile from this, 
on the banks of a little stream, was the new 
clearing and cabin of a stranger, who had re- 
cently come to the settlement. A smell of burnt 
land and the smoke of burning logs was per- 
ceptible about the place, and now, in the dusk, 
the fire glowed and flickered about the stumps, 
or sent out wreaths of flame-colored smoke quite 
strange to behold. : 

The light of a pitchwood knot, stuck in the 
stone chimney side, illuminated the room and 
shone from the window of the cabin of Hugh 
Gramont. There were three chairs, bottomed 
with flags from the neighboring marsh; in one 
of which, at a table made of a single wide board 
of pine, sat Hugh; and in another, as comfortably 
located as circumstances would admit, seeing that 
he was sore with his long journey of many perils 
and hair-breadth escapes, was the traveler of 
the morning, whom Peter Trent had like to have 
mistaken for Parson Winmere; a right sorry 
compliment to the good man, I trow; for, 
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although his hands were white and soft, and 
his garb not unbecoming a reverend personage, 
he wore a face by no means seemly for the pul- 
pit. Joseph Kirts (for it is he) has grown thin- 
ner and more sinister in his look since the day 
of that stranger’s death, produced from cause or 
causes unknown, in the city and province of New 
York. 

‘« Well,” exclaimed he, after drumming a mo- 
ment on the table, ‘‘how do you prosper in wooing 
this rare and rich maiden, whereof I told you? 
What, man, hast dreamed of mortgages and 
bonds, and piles of golden guineas—whole chests 
of treasure—and not done your best? If I were 
but half so good looking as yourself a? 

‘‘The devil take your gammon,” interposed 
Hugh, striking his clenched fist upon the table. 
‘IT am here to do your bidding, but I tell you 
the girl don’t fancy me, and won’t be like to 
soon, either, or I know nothing of woman.” 

‘* Have you been sufficiently guarded and cau- 
tious in your approaches?” asked Kirts, now 
throwing aside all his forced pleasantry, and be- 
traying his real anxiety in his tone. 

‘‘T’ve done my best; walked the ground all 
over; sat devoutly, of a Sunday, at meeting; 
bowed my best to the old man; sent foreign deli- 
cacies without end to his whining wife, and kept 
an eye on the daughter, in season and out of 
season. All I got in return is barely civil treat- 
ment.” 

‘Ts she good looking ?” 

‘Yes; she would take the shine off all your 
patched and painted fools in the city.” 

‘*Have you seen her alone ?” 

*¢ Once or twice; but she has such dem’d airs— 
a princess couldn’t carry it any higher. She’s 
proud as all the devils; and here I’ve been 
crawling in the very dust, killing myself with the 
hypocritical canting of their conventicles, and 
acting the saint until human nature can endure 
no longer. She may go to the ——” 

‘‘Stay, stay!” cries Joseph; ‘“‘be not too 
hasty. Consider the time, man: why, ’tis hardly 
two months; not enough to begin a regular 
siege.” . 

‘‘Got rebuffed,” thought the attorney; ‘‘touched 
his pride. Egad she must be a sharp wench. 
Some new plan—some new plan. Shall I be 
foiled and give up?” asked Mr. Joseph of his 
inward man; and the inward man’s response, 
inaudible, like the question, to all save Mr. Jo- 
seph, was—No! 

It was Sunday at the Beaver Brook Settlement, 
and some weeks later in the progress of events. 
The meeting-house, built, according to universal 
custom, on a hill, was open for public worship. 
Some of the older people were already seated 








within, while their horses, with saddle and pil- 
lion, stood whisking off the flies in the shade of 
the trees near by. A few of the young, sober 
and discreet in their discourse, wait the coming 
of the minister, whose house, recently erected on 
a small clearing in the parsonage lot, is not 
many rods distant. Soon, with his wife and the 
three small children, comes he into the road; 
then they all, standing about the door, go in, 
where the men are seated on one side of the aisle 
and the women on the other, for the square pews 
are not yet finished. There is a very high pulpit, 
and a sounding-board over it, like a giant mush- 
reom; and directly beneath is a very hard and 
especially uncomfortable seat for the deacons, so 
that their inducements to sleep would be few, 
even in the dullest kind of a two hours’ sermon. 
It was so railed about that only the tops of their 
heads were visible during the service. Parson 
Winmere, however, was seldom guilty of dull 
sermons; physically well developed, healthy and 
vigorous, he toiled among the stumps and rocks 
of his new clearing three days of the six, and 
devoted the others to the wants of his flock. 
Cheerful, active and benevolent, a strong preacher 
and a gentleman, he was a prize to the people of 
the Beaver Settlement. His sermons may have 
been a trifle too doctrinal for the present taste of 
church-goers, but these children of the wilder- 
ness wished to be well rooted and grounded in 
the good Puritan faith, which would move moun- 
tains, and carefully shunned all the pestilent 
heresies of the day. It must be owned, however, 
that their guide in matters spiritual had more 
leniency and charity for his erring brethren of 
other creeds than we are apt to regard Puritan 
ministers as having, believing and saying that 
Christian mildness and persuasion were often, 
nay always, preferable for the reclaiming of 
wandering sheep. He never for a moment hesi- 
tated to proclaim the commands of God’s law, 
but oftentimes, when thinking over the sufferings 
the people of his faith had undergone, he got 
therefrom a useful lesson in regard to severe and 
persecuting human laws. 

Reverently walking up the aisle, the parson 
leaves his wife and children in the “minister’s 
pew,” as yet the only one railed off, and goes up 
the pulpit stairs. The deacons are in their places, 
and all the parish, except a few sick or infirm, 
and one vagrant fellow, called Turkey Dick, who 
spends most of his time and all his Sabbaths in 
hunting and fishing. Him the selectmen have 
subjected to fines and imprisonment; him the 
deacons have reproved, and him has the minister 
entreated in vain. 

The frame of the gallery is raised, but the 
singing-seats are not yet finished, and so the 
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whole congregation join in the hymn, two lines 
of which are first read by the deacon, and then 
sung; then two more are read, and so on. 

The attorney and Hugh are conspicuously pre- 
sent; Sam Shepley and his daughter, just oppo- 
site, are near, In one corner, under the gallery, 
sits Peter Trent, his wife, and his son Joel. 
Moreover, on the same seat, is a military-looking 
man, in a red coat, who peers sharply at every 
one, as though he was picking out recruits for 
King George’s army. Directly in front of the 
pulpit, on the ‘free seat,” is the tything-man, a 
terror to all naughty little boys, and whose vigilant 
cane awakens all the sleepers. Woe to the un- 
suspecting dog who ventures into the meeting- 
house, within reach of him. That woman in the 
corner, alone, with a wisp of straw in her hand, 
and so oddly clad, is crazy Cicely Hodges. Some 
people think her a witch; nevertheless, old Ci- 
cely is very quiet, and goes out, always, at close 
of sermon, without staying for the benediction. 
Some say she is afraid to receive it. 

After the morning sermon, the people loitered 
about quietly in the shade, during the intermis- 
sion. The military-looking man seemed to be an 
object of some attraction. A number gathered 
around him, and eagerly listened to what he had 


to say. To this place came Hugh Gramont and 
the attorney, in season to catch his last words, as 
he moved away from the spot, becoming, may be, 
too conspicuous for him. 

‘It is to be hoped that there will be no imme- 


diate necessity for arming the people. 
theless ——”’ 

Here he caught the eye of Mr. Joseph, resting 
on him with an expression so intensely curious 
and sinister, that he suddenly stopped what he 
seemed about to say, and, taking a pinch from a 
silver-mounted snuff-box, placed his arm within 
old Peter Trent’s, and walked off. 

‘‘ Arming the people!” said Mr. Joseph to his 
companion. ‘‘Whatdoes he mean? Is the rascal 
preaching insurrection or sedition? On my word 
he may render himself liable to an indictment for 
treason.” 

‘‘Some messenger or other from Portsmouth, 
I hear,” replied Hugh. ‘‘There’s to be no fool’s 
play among these colonists, some day.” 

It turned out that, at night, after close of ser- 
vice, a notice was given from the pulpit for all 
the able-bodied men in the parish, between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty, to assemble at the 
meeting-house on Monday afternoon, at two 
o’clock, for inspection by the selectmen, who 
were to report thereon to the general govern- 
ment of the province, at Portsmouth. 

There was, as yet, but one road laid out in the 
Beaver Brook Settlement: on this was the meet- 
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ing-house, several houses in the vicinity, and the 


‘tavern of Colonel Couts, a noted man in the place, 


who had been town-clerk a year or more, ever 
since the incorporation of the parish—who was 
known to be in correspondence with several great 
men, and was, moreover, a colonel in the militia, 
He was regarded by the settlers as a man of vast 
experience, having received several scars in the 
French war, and performed incredible exploits at 
the battle of Lewisburg. From the main road 
paths, wide enough to admit the passage of carts 
and oxen, branched off, in various directions, 
toward the cabins of the settlers. In this region 
the Indians had long ceased to be a source of 
fear, and so each man selected his building spot 
according to his fancy, with little thought as to 
a village; consequently, a neighborly call among 
the matrons of the place was quite a day’s affair. 
Gossip, hereabouts, was not of much account, 
partly from the absence of all occasion for it, 
and partly because every body had something else 
to do. Mr. Hugh Gramont and the attorney, 
being rather uncommon characters for a new 
country, had, it is true, excited some remark. 
It was not exactly known where they came from, 
but conjecture had, in some way, hit the nail on 
the head, and set them down as ‘‘the men from 
York state.” As to the purposes of their coming, 
opinions were divided. The young men had, at 
first, marked, with jealousy, the attentions of 
Hugh to Margaret Shepley, and, as bound by a 
common interest, rather considered him as an 
interloper. 

Joel Trent was observed to be particularly 
bitter against this stranger, coming from nobody 
knows where, and presuming to offer his addresses 
to the belle of the Beaver Brook Settlement. And 


‘as to the attorney, Joel did not hesitate to say 


that, as he expressed no opinion of colonial affairs, 
just then thickening into a cloud of portentous 

kness, he was no better than he ought to be, 
if not a spy; an.imputation much to the horror, 
doubtless, of the worthy Kirts, had he but known 
of it. 

By some means or other it got noised about, 
also, that Cicely Hodges had, several times, been 
seen to enter the cabin of Hugh; and that Turkey 
Dick, who was regarded by all sober people as 
little better than a confidant of the evil one, often 
made the strangers presents of venison and fish. 
Their deportment, at first so civil and concilia- 
tory, had changed, and they carried it bravely 
about the settlement, drank at the tavern, and 
sometimes were heard to swear great oaths. 
They were both marked, however, in their civil 
conduct toward the Shepleys; and, consequently, 
when the select-men (of whom Sam was one) and . 
the deacons conferred together respecting the 
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danger of their example to the young men, he 
did not see quite so much occasion for severity 
as his brethren. He was, however, by no means 
strenuous in his opinion, and admitted that every 
thing did not look as it should, but cautioned 
against too much haste. 

Monday afternoon came, and the men, from 
various quarters, assembled. Homespun frocks 
and trowsers were much more plentiful than mi- 
litary uniforms. Blunderbusses, which looked as 
though they might have done duty in the days 
of old Noll; muskets, taken from the French; 
ancient and marvelously wrought fowling-pieces, 
had been furbished up for the occasion. The 
Attorney might have been tempted to speak jest- 
ingly of this motley company, but the way in 
which these sturdy fellows grasped their mus- 
kets, their cool and deliberate manner, as they 
gathered about the porch and corners of the 
meeting-house, operated rather as a sedative to 
the risible nerves of this respectable gentleman. 
It has even been asserted that he was observed 
to grow pale, and manifest a slight confusion of 
appearance, by no means creditable to so tho- 
rough a man of the world, as he casually over- 
heard a couple of the settlers speculating on the 
probabilities of tories, if any such were found, 
being summarily hung up on the nearest tree. 

“Tories, indeed!” thought he. ‘The king’s 
troops will teach these dogs better manners, 
before a twelvemonth !” 

Colonel Couts, who, in the course of the after- 
noon, got highly inspired by the sound of fife and 
drum, drilled the men into all sorts of military 
tactics. Want of guns he supplied in an inge- 
nious way, with stakes. Want of zeal there was 
none, and so every thing went off excellently well. 
Turkey Dick, who ventured, toward night, to 
make his appearance in the edge of the woods, 
was so bantered and joked that he was fain to 
make a precipitate retreat; which he did, after 
managing to inform Kirts that a secret meeting 
of the people was to be holden at the tavern in 
the evening, for what purpose he did not know. 

The selectmen, having performed the duty 
required, and ascertained the exact number of 
available men, the number of fire-arms and 
amount of ammunition, hastened to set the same 
down in writing, that it might be forwarded to 
his excellency, the President of Assembly, in the 
province of New Hampshire, the military man, 
who had brought the message, having departed, 
with the earliest dawn, to communicate the notice 
to other towns. 

There is little doubt that, in the returns so 
made from the Beaver Brook Settlement, two 
men were set down as suspicious; and what fur- 
thermore was returned concerning them may be 
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seen anon. The night came on dark and misty, 
and as the Attorney and Hugh, after having satis- 
fied the wants of the inner man, started from 
their cabin, it was with the greatest difficulty 
that they could keep the path. They were both 
armed, and the Attorney had taken the precau- 
tion to deposit a bottle of brandy in his coat-tail 
pocket, for fear of what might happen. It was 
amusing in the highest degree to observe how 
carefully Mr. Joseph picked his way along; and 
how, when he neglected to lift his feet high 
enough, some stump or root: sent him headlong 
against his companion, who, as being more of a 
woodsman, took the lead; and how, at intervals, 
they found themselves affectionately embracing 
rough oak trees, and scraping an acquaintance 
with the scraggiest kind of hemlocks or swamp 
spruces in a very unexpected manner. However, 
in spite of the roughness of the way, their igno- 
rance of wood craft, and the howling of the 
wolves, they got, at last, out on the high road 
leading to Col. Couts’ tavern, which, indeed, was 
little more than a common dwelling house, whose 
master sometimes provided entertainment for man 
and beast. Awaiting them, at an angle of the 
road, was Turkey Dick, who had undertaken to 
lead them where they could overhear and see all 
that was going on. Refreshing themselves with 
a taste all round from the bottle, they groped 
their way, as well as they were able, to the rear 
of the tavern, in which some dozen or more of 
the principal men of the Beaver Brook Settle- 
ment had met. Guided by Dick, they crept 
stealthily through the stable, over hen-roest and 
pig-pen, to a small open window in the gable- 
end of a shed, one end of which joined the house. 
This they entered, following, with no little diffi- 
culty, the lead of the vagrant hunter, who was, 
evidently, no stranger about the premises. The 
Attorney carried his pistol within grasp, for fear 
of treachery; but there was no need, for Dick 
always served his master well, be he man or 
devil; and never was he so well pleased as when 
some opportunity occurred to work mischief on 
the parish folk, whom he had come to consider 
as his natural enemies, chiefly because they re- 
fused to support him in his idleness. 

The three interlopers found themselyes en- 
sconced close to the wall of the house, where 
the Sunday labors of Dick had male a chink 
sufficiently large to see all that was going on in 
the room below. Here the good-for-nothing var- 
let spent much time—particularly in the evening, 
or when any meeting or merry-making was going” 
on—and so became acquainted with all that passed 
in the settlement. Being in this place some days 
previous, he had learned of the proposed meeting, 
wherein sundry secret affairs pertaining to the 
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colonies were to be discussed. Having been 
charged by Mr. Joseph with respect to this very 
thing, he had proceeded accordingly. It was not 
without some slight trepidation, that the aforesaid 
worthy gentleman found himself in the immediate 
proximity of twenty vigorous-looking men, who, 
at once, could have made a startling example of 
our eavesdroppers, had any accident made them 
aware of their presence. 

It was in the summer season, and the great 
fire-place, occupying half the side of the room, 
was filled with evergreen and branches of spruce. 
The jams and mantel had been newly white- 
washed, but the beams and ceiling, overhead, were 
black with the smoke of many a roaring fire. A 
torch, fixed in its place by the chimney, threw a 
wavering and unsteady light over the occupants 
of the room, casting their grotesque shadows on 
the wall, and showing their strongly marked fea- 
tures and muscular forms in a way to have ar- 
rested the eye of a painter. In one corner was 
a pile of muskets and packages of ammunition. 
For a fortnight had the Colonel’s eldest son been 
actively engaged in casting all the raw material 
to be found in the settlement into bullets, and 
many a pewter plate, which would otherwise 
have done service a year or two longer, thus 
found its way into the parish arsenal, for the 
common defense. 

There were the selectmen, and the town clerk, 
and Captain Peter Trent; nay, there even were 
the three deacons, and Zebulon Cripes, who led 
off in singing, of a Sunday. The parson was not 
there; «but on a paper, which Colonel Couts, 
rising, held in his hand, was written, in a fair, 
legible style, which nobody could mistake, the 
name of Ezekiel Winmere. 

‘¢ Brethren and citizens,” said the colonel, still 
holding the paper in his hand, ‘it well becometh 
us, in a time so solemn, before taking a step which 
may come to be of deep importance to ourselves 
and our children, that we seek the blessing of 
the great Leader of armies.”’ 

Every man assumed a reverent attitude, while 
the eldest of the deacons uttered a prayer. This 
over, the colonel proceeded to the effect that, 
having aforetime placed the most implicit confi- 
dence in all present, as men of veracity and inte- 
grity, who preferged death to dishonor, he should 
ask them, without hesitation, to sign their names 


to the paper which he held in his hand, from the | 


Hon. Meshec Weare, chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Safety, at Portsmouth. ‘‘ Whereunto,” he 
added, with emphasis, ‘‘our reverend and well- 
beloved minister has first affixed his name, as 
signifying his intention, if need be, to shun no 
perils for the cause of Liberty, which he declares 
to be the cause of God. Your names being seen, 





others of less courage will not then fear openly 
to sign what I read to you, the resolutions accom- 
panying which all have seen :”’ 

‘We, the subscribers, do hereby solemnly en- 
gage and promise that we will, to the utmost of 
our power, at the risque of our lives and fortunes, 
with arms, oppose the hostile proceedings of the 
British fleets and armies against the American 
colonies.” 

(Mr. Grimsby saw, in a note at the bottom of 
the manuscript, that the foregoing declaration 
was taken, verbatim et literatim, from the old 
records of the Beaver Brook Settlement, now 
known as Here the manuscript was de- 
faced. ) 

Sam Shepley, starting from his seat, signed his 
name below the minister’s, although Peter Trent, 
had he not been over hasty, would have gotten 
the start of him, but, running against the muskets, 
he overturned them with a great noise, and as he 
stooped to replace them, took up one in a merry 
way and chanced to aim directly at the spot where 
our three rogues lay concealed, whereupon Mr. 
Joseph, whose nose happened to be nearest the 
hole, lost his caution and ejaculated, suddenly, 
‘QO Lord!” In a moment the company below 
were on the alert. Dick, being in no way discom- 
posed, effected a safe retreat, and Hugh, after 
breaking a couple of ribs by falling off the wrong 
side of the hen-roost, followed ; but the Attorney, 
who was more grand and portly in person than 
either of his companions, and withal in exceed- 
ing trepidation, stuck midway in the shed window. 
The people, with torches, were hurrying around 
the corner, and Kirts felt that he must do or die. 
Nerving all his energies for one desperate struggle, 
he bounced plump on the top of the pig-pen, and 
from thence to the ground, overturning Peter 
Trent, who had just got round, and extinguishing 
his torch. Peter clutched at the Attorney’s leg, 
so unceremoniously planted on his immediate per- 
son, and called aloud for help, but, as luck would 
have it, Mr. Joseph escaped, a couple of bullets 
whizzing about his ears, gave wings to his speed. 
He reached the woods and laid down, panting 
and exhausted, behind a log he had stumbled over. 
He sought for his brandy bottle, but it was in the 
garret over the shed, with the half of his coat-tail, 
he had rent in twain while getting through the 
aperture. 

The gleaming of torches, scattering in various 
directions from the house, told him that his posi- 
tion would not long be safe. An unlucky chance 
might, ‘‘ugh!” send a bullet through his brain, 
and that, to a man of Mr. Joseph’s sensibilities, 
would have been decidedly unpleasant. Every 
stump and tree seemed a pursuer; the cold sweat 
stood upon his brow, and his queue, had it not 
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been tied down with exceeding tightness, must 
infallibly have stood on end. Starting up, he 
plunged still deeper into the dark recesses of the 
wood—on and on, groping his way hurriedly 
among the trees; now plunging up to his neck in 
some treacherous pitfall—now getting entangled 
in some thorny thicket. At length, by his good 
fortune, the sounds of pursuit die upon his ear, 
and he strikes on some track that seems like an 
open road—his weary limbs refuse to do their 
office longer. But hark! what is that distant and 
peculiar cry, so low and long, and yet so distinctly 
heard above the sighing of the winds, in the great 
pine forest, where he now is? The Attorney’s 
very flesh creeps upon his bones—he shakes like 
one in a monstrous fit of ague. Through the 
valley, over the hill, with that long untiring gallop, 
come the wolves, their fiend-like chorus now loud 
and now low, but always louder swelling down on 
the dark, misty, and chilling night breeze, cur- 
dling the blood in his veins. 

‘QO Lord!” cried the terrified knave, “I shall 
be slain in the forest.” He heard their foot- 
steps, the gnashing of their teeth, their breath 
hot, like the regions of despair, seemed already 
to wither and parch his blenched cheek, and yet 
he stood bound, as in chains of ice—they are even 
upon him, as with a last effort of exhausted na- 
ture, he tears himself from the ground, takes a 
single step forward—but one, and falls. 

CHAPTER IV. 
Wherein every thing, not before said, in relation to this 
Legend, is related. 

«Oh! ho, sirs; oh! heigh sirs; hi, hi, hi. I’m 

done, I’m done; bless me, I can go no further. 


Hey nonie, hi nonie, how the winds blow, 
And the blossoming flowers are all killed by the snow.” 


This is no other than Cicely Hodges, slowly 
walking, or rather dragging herself, up the road, 
for she is old and rheumatic, and her poor bones 
can hardly hold together. Cicely has a little 
piping, champing voice, and sometimes sings 
very queerly. 

Some of the settlers used to hear an old story 
about Cicely’s young days, but that must have 
been such a very, very long time ago, that one 
could hardly think of it. ‘No doubt,” said they, 
‘she had her friends, and perhaps a lover, but— 
is shea witch?” There was the rub. If the truth 
must be told, about one-half of the people re- 
garded Cicely as no better than she should be, 
and had their houses always protected by never 
failing charms, against what they considered her 
magic arts. Others thought her well enough, but 
flighty and eccentric. But here she was, slowly 
getting over the road, singing and talking to her- 
self, clad in a very grotesque and odd manner. 





She had a large and crooked staff, her bonnet 
was stuck full of red, blue and yellow flowers, 
her dress was a mixture of party colored pieces 
and white, a pair of Indian moccasins were on 
her feet. 

**Good morning, Mother Cicely,” said a cheer- 
ful voice, ‘‘ what will you sell me to-day?” The 
old dame stopped at the well-known sound, for 
she had come to the cottage of Sam Shepley, and 
Meg always made a point of speaking with her. 
Many shook their heads, and said ’twas not o’er 
wise in Meg to do so, but she, laughing, snapped 
her fingers at their fears and did just the same. 
‘*The blessing of the angels upon ye, Margaret,’’ © 
cried she, lifting both hands and letting fall her 
staff in the action, ‘‘ but a curse, a curse on some- 
body I wot of. Hush, Meggie, I’ve a little story 
for ye; come to the spring, Meggie, the fresh 
bubbling spring.” So saying, the old lady hob- 
bled off toward a spring, which came up from 
the ground at the roots of a large oak, a little 
distance from the house. Here was a beautiful _ 
grassy bank, where, in fine days, Meg took her 
sewing, or such books as she had; she and the 
birds sang here together; here the two, youth and 
old age, sat down. 

Some miles in the wood, at the foot of a ledge 
of granite, called by the people Breakneck, was 
old Cicely’s cabin. It had been built by a com- 
pany of miners, who, on the faith of sundry mar- 
velous things done by a conjuror with a hazle rod, 
commenced digging, somewhere in the vicinity, 
for gold. The roof had suffered some under the 
weight of the winter snows, and part of it had 
fallen in; there was, however, a partition, and 
Cicely’s place was not a bad one for shelter, ex- 
cept in times of uncommon severity, when the 
poor creature was driven out, to ask the charity 
of her neighbors. To the charity of the Shepleys 
she never appealed in vain. 

‘‘The good God be praised, Meggie,” said she, 
as they sat on the grassy bank by the bubbling 
spring, ‘‘I have that to sell which will make ye 
rich as the queen herself. Here, here,” tapping 
the small bag she always carried on her arm, 
‘here it is, I took it from him last night—last 
night,” she repeated slowly, as if convincing her- 
self of the fact. ‘‘Ha, ha! he came in so uncere- 
moniously, so unexpected like, you know—so un- 
gentlemanly; here look, I will show you.” 

‘*Who do you mean, Mother Cicely ?” 

«Why he, you know—Master Joseph,” said the 
old lady, in a whisper. ‘‘The wolves, the wolves 
were after him, so he stepped off, ha, ha! Step- 


ped off the Breakneck and fell into my house, 
right through the roof; bruised he was, white | 
and pale; bloody, torn, scratched on the rough 
bushes. They almost had him.” 
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“QO, Mercy,” exclaimed the kind-hearted girl, 
growing pale at the thought of the possibility 
that there might be some truth in the woman’s 
disjointed story, ‘‘ was he alive?” 

‘‘ Alive! dead. Yes, he’s not lived to do mis- 
chief enough yet; an honest man would a broken 
his neck, but the Lord spares a knave. He fell 
into good hands, Meggie; he has given me money, 
at his cabin, before now. He thought I should 
be of use to him, and go I will—but not as he 
thought; no, God forbid. Look on this, and on 
this, Meggie,” said old Cicely, as with trembling 
eagerness, she laid before her a package of letters 
and papers. ‘*They had your father, child, 
marked as a rebel, to be captured at all hazards— 
ha, ha! He didn’t think of dropping in to see 
me at night, so, in such a confiding way. And 
there was Joel, Joel Trent—you know Joel,” 
whispered the old lady, as she looked cunningly 
in the blushing face of her companion, ‘‘he was 
marked, but its all out, and, oh dear, how very 
suddenly he happened in, tobe sure. Look, Meg, 
read—there’s wealth for ye, wealth, Meg. He’s 
safe, I fastened him in, Meg—he hasn’t strength 
to get out—there are strong withes in the door.” 

Meggie took the sheet which the old lady 
placed in her hands; her eye caught the words, 
‘* Estate of Solomon Shepley, deceased—£50,000. 
No heirs on this side of the water; sent— 


* * * * * * * 


Here, it seems, that Grumby, either on account 
of the exceeding length of the story, (that gen- 
tleman’s reading being usually of the briefest 
kind) or for some other cause not mentioned, had 
nearly fallen asleep. The MSS. moreover, grew 
more unintelligible in its hand-writing, so that 
the remainder of thislegend, of the Beaver Brook 
Settlement, came near being lost. 

By dint, however, of much exertion, the final 
result of matters was ascertained—being no less 
than the acccunt given by a grandson of old 
Burgher Donderwiggen, who lived, and who would 
have died, the nearest neighbor to the Attorney, 
Mr. Joseph Kirts, had not that estimable indi- 
vidual got knocked on the head, among a party 
of cow boys, some years previous to the burgher’s 
decease. 

From the aforesaid account, it appears that the 
individual who died so suddenly, from cause or 
causes unknown, in the Attorney’s office, was no 
more nor less than an agent from the adminis- 
trators of the estate of Mr. Solomon Shepley, an 





English country gentleman, of good property, who 
died suddenly, in his bed, and left no heirs, in 
England. The agent appears to have been a man 
of slender constitution, who had been induced to 
undertake the voyage, with a view to benefit his 
health. He had with him all the necessary papers 
to establish the claims of the heir, should one be 
found. Entering, by chance, the office of Mr. 
Joseph Kirts, we have seen the result. The At- 
torney did not hesitate to make what use he 
might, of the papers thus thrown into his posses- 
sion. He acquired, in some way, a knowledge of 
the residence of Sam Shepley ; and he hoped, by 
marrying Meg (here Abraham Donderwiggen 
took from a small case, on his table, a beautiful 
miniature of a fair young girl. ‘‘ This,’ said he, 
‘is undoubtedly an authentic miniature likeness of 
Margaret Shepley, taken after she came to her 
fortune, you know.” I gazed on it in silence, 
while he went on,) to Hugh Gramont, a creature 
who had become involved, to an extent, and was 
in the Attorney’s power—to gain control of her 
property. To this end, he had denounced Shepley 
to the British Commandant, at New York, as a 
dangerous rebel, of great influence; and laid 
measures to have him taken prisoner, when he 
saw that nothing else would enable him to accom- 
plish his object. He saw, moreover, with quick 
perception, that Joel Trent and Meggie, each be- 
loved by the other—and each profoundly ignorant 
of the fact, (a case where ignorance was not bliss, ) 
could not long remain in proximity, without dan- 
ger to his plan; so Joel’s name was marked. 
But as Providence would have it, the Attorney’s 
plans, though laid with deep cunning, and pur- 
sued with relentless energy, were all defeated. 
Ere the light of the morning had tinged the sky, 
on the night in which Mr. Joseph met with his 
mishap, the cabin of Hugh Gramont was sur- 
rounded by armed men—but the bird had flown, 
and was never seen in the parts again. Mr. 
Joseph managed to escape, and died, as we have 
seen. Theclaim to the property was established, 
and transferred after the War of the Revolution. 

Whoever now goes to the Beaver Brook Settle- 
ment, will see the grand old family mansion, built 
by Esquire Shepley, as the people remember to 
have heard their grandsires call him. 

Here lived and died Meggie, and her husband, 
who, in time, came to be a member of Congress. 
The fine old man, of sixty years and over, who 
lives there now, wasnamed after his grandfather, 
Perer TRENT. 





OUR BRIDAL DAY. 


Our bridal day; that summer day! 
Dost thou remember now? 

Joy’s blossoms were unsullied then 
As those about thy brow. 


Thank God! I have my fair bride still; 
And, by the loving eye, 

Thou wouldst not give me up Minnie, 
Fen that he might not die. 











GIVING A DINNER. 


BY A NEW 


CONTRIBUTOR, 


Tue flourishing town of Mannuville boasted of 
three ministers, two lawyers, and four merchants. 
Of the latter class was Mr. Biggs, decidedly the 
tallest man in the place. When we apply the 
word tall to this worthy personage, we do it with 
all due deference to the memory of Dr. Noah 
Webster, that prince of philologists, but he, alas, 
gives not the peculiar meaning, that we wish, to 
this word, which, like ‘‘loafer” and ‘‘splendid,” 
is used indiscriminately and improperly by those 
who know not the meaning of language. For 
once, to violate propriety and follow custom then, 
we say Mr. Biggs was tall, inasmuch as he was 
a man the richest and most influential, kept the 
largest store and owned the finest house in Mannu- 
ville. In another sense was he tall, being nearly 
the length of a hay-pole, and in his appearance 
reminding one of a pair of tongs, so very short 
his body, and so very little his head. To carry 
out the homely comparison, Mrs. Biggs answered 
to the accompanying bellows—very short, very 
corpulent, with a face, whose hue resembled chalk. 
This lady could, upon occasion, assume an appear- 
ance of dignity and stateliness discordant with 
her form, and a masculine expression of counte- 
nance, unsuited to its languid monotony. She 
laid pretensions to beauty, education, and fashion, 
for the purpose of being styled the first woman 
in Mannuville. And, though possessing no kind 
of merit, being destitute of beauty and knowledge, 
vulgar and unrefined, by her skillful manceuvres 
and petty intrigues, as well as the charms of 
wealth, she succeeded, to her heart’s content, with 
all, except two or three families whom she could 
not bring to acknowledge herself their superior, 
except in property. The value of riches seems to 
be an ‘‘open sesame” among all classes of people. 
Excepting a few persons of good taste and judg- 
ment, the majority, even among those who are 
called educated and sensible, immediately ac- 
knowledge the power and influence of a wealthy 
inan, and ape all his peculiarities and manners, 
however absurd. This is not as it should be. 
But the time has not yet come, when the voice of 
one can control the feelings and passions which 
have been in action and interposed insurmount- 
able barriers between the moneyed and compara- 
tively destitute classes of society, almost ever since 
the creation of the world. But logic and ethics, 
if this comes under the head of either, will do 





nothing toward changing the public opinion 
neither will such slight digressions carry along 
my story. 

Mrs. Biggs, more than her husband, felt the 
importance of her station, and with the vanity, 
characteristic of those who have nothing better 
or more consequential to think of, determined so 
to demean herself, as to be always ‘‘looked up 
to,” to use her own expression. To the attain- 
ment of this end, she bent all her hopes and wishes. 
Her dress was always in the latest style, her 
house furnished in the most elegant fashion, and 
her table set with articles of the highest cost. 
Her aim was to have others approach near her 
if they could, and the moment they began to 
approach her, she changed her garments and her 
mode of life. She was very aristocratic, and 
always calculated, as she said to some of her 
proud relatives, ‘‘to be at least two notches higher 
than common folks.” Mr. Biggs, in many re- 
spects a very agreeable man, lost, in some measure, 
the regard otherwise due to him, by paying too 
much attention to the whims of his wife. ‘My 
wife, my children, my house and my store,’’ were 
his favorite topics of conversation, though he was 
too shrewd to neglect any opportunity of gaining 
or retaining a customer by flattery or soft words. 
It must not necessarily be inferred, that this 
gentleman was one of those most unhappy beings 
called by Addison ‘‘a hen-pecked husband.” By 
nomeans. He was a man of few words—his lady 
was very talkative—that is, among those whom 
she considered companionable, and in this respect 
she had the advantage. She was of an influential 
house—a mercantile phrase—and she felt that 
respect was particularly binding on him and every 
one else, for that reason, if for no other. 

Mr. Biggs, then an ordinary clerk, had, in early 
life, married this lady, Miss Silvia Walker, the 
youngest of the seven daughters of a money 
lender. The old gentlemen, being more disposed 
to loan out his money with the certainty of good 
interest, than to bestow it upon his daughters, 
merely fitted out the young couple in a decent 
manner, but, by patience and frugality, by saving 
‘‘ candle-ends and cheese-parings,”’ as Scott says, 
they had risen to opulence. Thirty-nine thou- 
sand dollars, in substantial property, and hard 
silver, the persevering merchant reckoned upon, 
and now, August, 1839, an acquisition of ten 
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thousand hed been made by the death of an uncle. 
Three children had been successively added to 
the family circle, and on these, Mr. Biggs intended 
to settle such an amount of his hard earnings, as 
should enable them to live a life of indolent ease 
and independence. This is the usual mistake of 
fond parents, and it is not very strange that Mr. 
Biggs should have fallen into it, when we consider 
the thousand absurdities of human life. The 
eldest of these, John, had spent a year at Dart- 
mouth, and was now passing at home his vaca- 
tion; the next, Silvette, just enjoying ‘sweet 
seventeen,” had recently returned from a course 
of study, at a fashionable academy; while the 
youngest, Anne Jane, remained at home, glorying 
in the freedom, which a child of ten years might 
be expected to have, under the eye of a doating 
mother. 

So much for Mr. and Mrs. Biggs and their 
affairs; and now, behold them seated in a little 
parlor at the pleasant hour of sunset, deliberating 
on the propriety of giving a party. ‘And so,” 
said Mrs. Biggs, after having spent a half hour 
in praising her connections, herself, and her chil- 
dren, ‘“‘so, my dear Mr. Biggs, you have come to 
be of my mind, that it wouldn’t be decent to have 
John go back to college, without inviting in some 
of his acquaintances, seeing he’s been gone so 
long, you know, and won’t hardly be here again 
for a year, neither. 

‘‘Oh certainly, Mrs. Biggs. I always held to 
social parties, you know.” 

“‘To be sure you did. But then this has got 
to be something more than a common party. 
We'll have something in first-rate style. What 
do you say to a regular jam, as they call them 
in Boston?” 

“‘There, Mrs. Biggs, is your great, I may say, 
almost, your only failing—I mean, wishing to 
surpass other people, without considering that it 
takes money, and considerable of it too, to carry 
out this kind of stuff.” 

**Y’m astonished. Don’t, for mercy’s sake, get 
into a fret. I don’t exactly mean ajam. But, 
my dearest,” she added, changing her haughty 
tone to one more affectionate, ‘‘should you wish 
your family, so rich, so distinguished and so influ- 
ential, to make a little, miserable figure in the 
world—dress in cotton, and live on roast potatoes 
and smoked herring? I’m sure we saw enough 
of cheap living, twenty years ago. We ought to 
do things in style now.” 

“So we had. Yes, you’re right. You’re very 
persuasive, my dear.” 

‘‘T always was. And TI hope, in this affair, you 
will let me manage. Women know best about 
such matters. Only give me a little advice. 
Just think, an idea has this moment popped into 





my head. We won’t have an evening party— 
evenings are too short this time of the year—nor 
a tea party. Every body has tea parties, short 
cakes, and damson sauce, and sponge cake, and 
the Lord knows what. I always hated them.” 
‘“‘T wonder if you did,” thought Mr. B. to him- 
self, as he called to mind the afternoon visits that 
his wife had delighted in giving and making ever 
since their marriage; and before he thought what 
he was about, said aloud, ‘*I wonder if you did.” 
Mrs. Biggs hesitated a moment, then guessing 
what was passing in her husband’s mind, laugh- 
ingly observed, “‘that is to say, I always hated 
them after every body else got to having just such 
ones as we had. But what I’m thinking of now, 
is something new. It will set the fashion; you 
see if it don’t. And then I’ll have something 
else. The people musn’t come too near.” The 
haughty toss of the head, which accompanied this 
last remark, did not exactly please the submis- 
sive husband, for he had sense enough to recol- 
lect, that they were, or fad been people—even 
common people. He was not quite so aristocratic 
as his lady, but he thought it best to let her go 
on, for the more he said, the longer yarn she spun 
out, and he, with a merchant’s wish to touch his 
money and his ledger, felt in haste to go and post 
his books. 

‘‘What I’ve been trying to say was, that we 
would give a dinner. Now, wont it be grand. 
It’ll put the Putneys and Smiths out of their wits 
in agony.” 

‘“‘T don’t know, but it is a good idea, though it 
will be rare in these parts. A dinner, that is to 
say, Mrs. Biggs, a genteel dinner, never was heard 
of in Mannuville. Upon the whole, ’tis an in- 
genious idea.” : 

“TI told you women knew best about these 
things. An ingenious idea—so it is. Did you 
ever hear of one of the Walker’s who had not 
ideas above other folks? Yes, a dinner it shall 
be,” and the fat lady actually clapped her hands 
with glee, at the bare idea of having found out 
something new, in which she could make a show. 

“Tt really delights me to think of the Putneys 
and Smiths; how crest-fallen they willbe. We'll 
ask ’em just out of spite. But some—those 
Tallants and so on, that didn’t ask us last winter, 
may stay at home and count their fingers, for any 
notice they'll git from me.” 

«So you think it best to invite young and old, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes. Every body that is invitable.” 

‘‘Upon the whole it will be as cheap, perhaps. 
It don’t cost much more to entertain thirty than 
twenty.” 

. “No, nor no more to ask ‘fifty than thirty. 
That is, it makes.only one fuss instead of two. 
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Now let’s see who shall be asked? You reckon 
them up, and [ll repeat them over. But stop, 
here comes Silvette. Silvette, my love, don’t 
you remember, or like enough you don’t—” 
Mrs. Biggs was short breathed, and was obliged 
to stop. Silvette took up the unfinished sentence. 

‘‘Don’t I remember, what? I’m sure, Ma, I 
don’t know what you were saying.” 

‘Well, if you wouid give any body a chance to 
speak, young people talk so much. Don’t you 
know the other day I told you something about 
a party.” 

‘Certainly, Ma. 
parties.” 

“Do hear me through. I wish you would be 
always as genteel as you were on Saturday, when 
Mr. A. called. Your Pa has concluded to indulge 
us with a party. And now, my dear, instead of 
a tea, it is going to be a dinner.” 

‘“‘Oh; charming. It will be sostylish.” Poor 
Silvette had not known much about good breed- 
ing at home, and could not repress a natural or 
rather unnatural expression, now and then, at the 
risk of interrupting Ma. Mrs. Biggs frowned 
a little, though at heart she was pleased to see 
that her charming daughter had so many genteel 
adjectives at her tongue’s end. 

‘But what I was going to ask your opinion 
about, was the day. Don’t you think that Thurs- 
day will be the best?” 

‘‘Thursday ! yes, it’s the only fashionable day 
of the week. But Ma, to-day is Monday, it will 
be vulgar to put off your invitations till then.” 

‘‘Why Silvette, don’t you think I know any 
thing? I shall send them to-morrow. Among 
us three we must settle who to ask; or, perhaps 
John may like to have a voice. Where is John?” 

‘Gone down to the store or hotel. He wont 
be back this hour.” 

‘We must get along without him, then Let’s 
see, Mr. Biggs. There’s Mr. and Mrs. Sandford 
and the two Mr. Spones.” 

‘“‘Of course. And Mr. and Mrs. Tabbot— 

‘Why, Mr. Biggs, I always thought my con- 
nections ought to be named with their titles. Of 
course, then, as you said, Hon. Mr. Walker and 
wife, Esq. Hickson and lady, with Gen. Howe and 
wife, and Major and Mrs. Tabbot.” 

‘Pa is certainly getting to be vulgar, or else I 
bave more refined ideas.” 

“You say a great deal about vulgarity, my 
daughter; what does the word mean?” 

‘‘T don’t exactly know, Pa. I suppose the 
dictionary will tell us. That’s the very question 
I asked Miss Arabella Angeline Fudge, and she 
told me she neither knew nor cared.” 

‘<I hope you are not going to make such a reply 
to your father.” 


It'll be delightful. Idoat on 





“No, Ma; but I was just telling what she said 
to me.” 

“IT wish, Silvette, you would get Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, and see what the word means. People 
use it a great deal, now-a-days.” 

‘We havn’t any such book, husband: John 
took the only dictionary we ever owned when he 
went to college. Books aint of any use.” 

**T don’t think they are, after any body is old 
enough to leave off going to school.” 

‘Or old enough to be married,” added Mrs. 
Biggs, who was anxiously awaiting an opportu- 
nity to settle her daughter for life. 

‘*For my part,” observed the young lady, col- 
oring slightly, at her mother’s last observation, 
‘“*T haven’t seen a dictionary for a year.” 

Mr. Biggs made no comment on the remark of 
his daughter, but he felt the importance of a good 
education, and had expected to find her well 
versed in all ordinary branches, at least. But » 
pang shot across his breast, as it occurred to him 
that he had given no directions about her studies, 
and made no inquiry into her progress; and what 
was worse, with all his wealth, had never fur- 
nished his splendid house with alibrary. Proba- 
bly five dollars worth of books, aside from a Bible 
and three or four annuals, could not have been 
found in it, but Mr. Biggs consoled himself with 
the thought that no one but himself would have 
had the least disposition to have read them, and 
he, alas, had: never had any time. Mrs. Biggs 
always said that books were of no consequence, 
and Silvette read nothing but trash. He said 
nothing of this, but carelessly remarked, ‘We 
shall not find out what the word vulgar means, 
and so—” 

‘““Why yes. Vulgar people are those who can’t 
make any appearance in the world. Those who 
don’t dress in style--who—who—don’t—”’ 

‘‘Well I, for my part, think the word Mister is 
vulgar—that is, when you write it before a name. 
What would you think, Pa, to see a letter from 
New York, addressed to Mr. Samuel Biggs?” 

‘‘T should think it perfectly proper. It is the 
only title I have a right to.” 

‘“‘Why Pa! Why, I should think you would be 
glad to see Esq. on the end. Don’t you think 
when I wrote to John, I always directed to J. H. 
S. Biggs, Esq. I should have been ashamed to 
have had only Mr.” 

«‘T recollect now, in your letters to me—there 
was no fault, my dear, they were beautifully 
written and well spelt. But that title I thought 
to myself, that I deserved it no more than Rev. 
I know it is getting to be a common practice, but, 
to say the least, it is very foolish, and—” 

‘‘Come, come, Mr. Biggs, you have forgotten 
all about the party. How many had we counted? 
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something like twelve, I should think. Then 
there’s lawyer Barker and the two girls, I suppose 
we have got to ask them?” 

‘Certainly, I should not think of neglecting 
them.” 

‘‘But Pa, they are not fashionable. There’s 
Laura and Lucy, they are—I won’t say vulgar 
again, but I don’t like them,” said Silvette, as she 
thought of the contrast between the slender, gen- 
teel Miss Barkers and her own waddling self. 

“Decidedly, Silvette, we must not pass them 
by.” 

‘*Well, there is one consolation, they wont 
come, thank heaven. Mr. Barker is so particular 
about invitations, from those who havn’t visited 
him, that he’ll stay away, and the girls wont 
come without him.” 

‘*Then there are the Iandys, great and small.” 

‘‘What, have we got to ask the six great girls 
and the two great boobies?” 

‘*No, only Harriet, Eliza, and Ann, Thomasina, 
Sophronia, and—” 

‘‘Mrs. Biggs, I should think you had named at 
least half a dozen.” 

*“‘T havn’t, though, well let them rest now. 
There’s Abijah Hope.” 

‘¢Oh, horrid!” 

‘*Hark, Silvette, you know what I have said of 
him a thousand times.” 

This Mr. Hope was the man whom Mrs. Biggs 
had cast her eye upon for a future son-in-iaw. 
Forty-five years old, plain, coarse and slovenly 
was Mr. Hope, but rich as Cresus, a member of 
the Legislature, and about to become a member 
of Congress. Moreover, he had proposed for the 
hand of the young girl, and Mrs. Biggs deter- 
mined to sacrifice her eldest daughter at the 
shrine of wealth and influence. Poor Silvette. 
With a feeling of abhorence and detestation she 
had half consented, though she turned an anxious 
eye upon some of the fine beaux of her acquaint- 
ance, and regretted that her aged lover, for such 
he was, in. comparison to her, did not possess 
youth and beauty. ler love of high life, for she 
was aware that she should be indulged in every 
whim, sometimes predominated, but she was vol- 
atile and light hearted, and a union with such a 
specimen of humanity, made her, at times, feel 
truly miserable. She knew several young men, 
whom, to use her mother’s words, she thought 

he might catch, and sometimes hoped to escape 
the golden chain which her mother wished to 
throw around her. Mr. Biggs was passive on 
this subject. ‘*Women understand match-making 
best,” thought he; ‘‘Silvette can’t live less expen- 
sively than she has been brought up. Mr. Hope, 
with his peculiarities, is immensely rich, and will 
make a pet of her in every thing.” So he thought 








at this moment, and had thought a thousand times 
before. 

‘‘Silvette,” said he in an affectionate tone, 
‘don’t speak disrespectfully of Mr. Hope again. 
Never. He is wealthy, respected, and influential, 
and has more friends than any man in the State.” 

“‘Tt’ll take us till midnight to go through with 
the invitations. The two young law students 
from Harvard, and the fellow that boards at Miss 
Dow’s.” 

‘‘And Jo Brown, and Lile Perkins, and Nat 
Reed—” 

‘*Yes, and Deacon Tibbs and Matilda—” 

“Oh Pa, that is too bad. Why Matty Tibbs is 
a great romp, as wild as a colt.” 

‘*] know it, and I hope she wont come; indeed 
I think she wont; but just reflect a minute. [ 
sell Deacon Tibbs more goods than I sell to any 
other man in town. Besides, he has even more 
influence with his church than the minister.” 

**It wouldn’t do to displease thedeacon. Keep 
the right side of him, you know, now. Talk 
about his farm, which, you know, is barren as a 
sand bank, wonder at his fifty acres of wheat, 
and when he begins to draw the corners of his 
mouth up a little, you may be sure you have him. 
Another man you must please, is Mr. Lane. 
He’ll do you more good by his stories than every 
other man in the village.” 

‘*Then there is Hepribah Addleton.”’ 

‘What, that sour old maid?” 

‘‘She’s rather sour, to be sure, my daughter, 
but if you should see the quantity of silks and 
laces, and muslins, she buys of me, you would 
speak differently.” 

‘‘T should rather see them fresh from the store, 
than after they had been plaited, and gathered, 
and crinkled to set off her mummy skin.” 

‘Don’t talk so free, child; and now, Silvia, 
have you thought of all. Oh, there’s the Metho- 
dist minister and his little wife.” 

‘‘Which will, I should say, make something like 
thirty-five. Two rich ladies are up from Boston, 
boarding at the tavern.” 

‘‘Those that walk out for their health, every 
day, Ma?” ' 

“Yes. We'llask them, if we can find out their 
names. I'll ask the girl, Mitty.” 

‘‘That would be so vulgar, to ask a house-maid 
about them; a servant, as Miss Dunnegan says.”’ 

‘¢Thank fortune, you have reminded me of her. 
Tis the queerest thing in the world that I should 
have forgotten your French teacher.” 

“Tis rather queer, and Silvette too. Do these 
make all the passable folks?” 

“IT hardly know; there’s Miss Jacks.” 

‘¢A tailoress! Heaven save us,’’ said Silvette. 
‘“‘And your old acquaintance, Mrs. Judkins.” 
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Mrs. Biggs sat a moment very quiet, appar- 
ently lost in deep thought. 

‘‘T have been thinking about it aminute. She 
is one of those folks, whom we don’t want, and 
can’t slight. But, for one reason, I must ask her. 
We have not silver spoons enough for so many, 
and I shall want to borrow some. Now you 
know her mark is the same as ours. Ours is 
S. B., for Samuel or Silvia Biggs, and hers is the 
same, for Sukey Badger, her name before she was 
married, you know. She has a dozen at least; 
you know, too, they are not German. I shall have 
to borrow them.” 

‘‘You can’t help asking her then.” 

“Why no. All J’m afraid of is, that she wont 
keep at a proper distance. See, I used to go to 
school with her.” 

‘(I don’t like to borrow spoons, or any thing 
else. I have plaied ones enough down at the 
store, you had better make those answer.” 

‘‘No indeed. The S. B. will make them pass 
for ours. I don’t like spoons that ain’t marked. 
I always feel suspicious of them.” 

‘‘Sodo I. But here’s a new difficulty; if you 
go into her class, you will not know where to leave 
off.”’ 

‘‘But I will leave off where I please. I will 
take and leave if I think proper. Little Hannah 
Brown may expect to come.” 

‘‘Don’t send for her, Ma, she is one of the 
canaille, as Miss Dunnegan says; of lower cast 
than Mrs. Judkins.” 

‘‘T know, such people have no business in gen- 
teel company. They ain’t good for any thing, 
only neighbors, when one is sick or wants any 
thing.” 

‘‘Some of these folks like Aunt Charity—ah, 
she will have to come, if—” 

“If Mrs. Judkins does. No, indeed. We've 
asked low folks enough now. Only think, Deacon 
Tibbs and Matty. What a figure she will cut 
beside Silvette. Unmannerly thing, never went 
to an academy in her life. I don’t belicve she 
knows what an academy is.” 

“Well, wife, if that makes all the company, 
you must decide about the other matters, and I 
will go—oh, stop, Jim Jackton, I came near for- 
getting.” 

“Oh yes. John would like to see him.” 

‘*But I shouldn’t, Ma; we can ask him, though. 
He’s sick and can’t come, and I’m glad of it. He 
always looks like a book walking.” 

‘‘He must make out the number, I should 
think. You can see to the rest.” 

‘Stop, don’t go, Mr. Biggs! 
tell us about the hour.” 

‘“‘Ah, there’s a dilemma. For heaven’s sake, 
when’s the fashionable hour?” 


Mr. Biggs, do 





‘“‘’m sure I cannot tell. Oh, if we should fail 
here. Silvette, when is it?” 

“IT don’t exactly know. At the academy we 
were glad to get dinner when we could, and 
such as we could, too. Don’t you think, I never 
saw any thing like cake—nothing rising above 
ginger-bread, for a week. I came near starving.” 

So thought the young lady, but so would no 
observer have believed, judging by her plump 
appearance, and round, fat cheeks. 

**Perhaps two o’clock may be the—” 

**T wo o’clock, Mr. Biggs!” ejaculated the asto- 
nished wife. ‘Why, bless my soul, in the last 
story I read, something was said about dining at 
eleven.” 

‘That's too absurd. Why, it reminds me of 
the wag who spoke of the late hours for eating in 
the genteel society at Washington.” 

‘‘And what was it, Pa?” 

‘“‘Why, breakfast at eleven, dinner in the even- 
ing, and supper next day.” 

‘«IT never heard you tell a story before. 
my word, Pa, I never did.” 

‘*Perhaps not. But your mother’s story about 
dining at eleven, amused me.” 

‘Set the hour yourself, then, if you know bet- 
ter thanI do. I, who always—” 

“Don’t be out of patience, Silvia, about so fool- 
ish a thing. Just send the notes in the morning, 
inviting the company to dine with us.” 

“So I could, but some of these vulgar folks 
will come by the middle of the forenoon, and the 
genteel ones won come till afternoon.” 

‘“‘And after they all get here, we can dine. 
Say three o’clock. And now I must go to post 
my books. It wont do to leave that to clerks. 
I’ve gossiped too long now.” 

So saying, Mr. Biggs walked out, leaving his 
wife and daughter to discuss the subject of the 
hour and the eatables as long as they pleased. 
The two ladies discoursed upon the hour, got out 
of patience about Papa’s vulgarity, and finally 
settled the time at half-past three. Mrs. Biggs 
had never been so troubled about a ‘“‘bit of gen- 
tility,” as she called it, since her marriage. But 
the point was decided at last; then the conversa- 
tion turned upon the good things which were to 
be provided. The haughty dame was not sparing 
of rich food upon such occasions, and the long list 
of nice things which she enumerated, compre- 
hended delicacies which would have enraptured 
an epicure, and delighted an alderman. ‘It 


Upon 


would take volumes,” (to use a trite expression, ) 
to detail the small talk of the two who sat con- 
versing till past eleven, upon the subjects that 
usually interest females of their taste, and if it 
were to be repeated, might not, perhaps, repay 
the trouble of reading it. 
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The next day the invitations were duly sent 
out, except to a few, on whom Mrs. Biggs deter- 
mined not to waste gilt-edged, Victoria paper, 
but to ask by word of mouth, the night or morning 
preceding the party. Mrs. Judkins was one of 
these. She had been an early and intimate friend 
of Mrs. Biggs, previous to her marriage, and stood 
upon nearly the same level, so far as manners 
and conversation were concerned, but unhappily 
for the evanescent friendship of the merchant’s 
lady, her property had ‘taken wings,” and she 
was now comparatively poor, anda widow. Mrs. 
Biggs forgot that she had ever known Sukey Jud- 
kins, and probably would not have remembered 
now that there was such a being in existence if it 
had not been for the lack of silver spoons, which 
deficiency, as has before been stated, could be 
supplied by Mrs. Judkins. In the days of her 
matrimonial engagement, it was customary for 
young ladies, upon the point of being married, to 
purchase at least half a dozen of these useful 
articles. Now, the custom has changed; German 
silver, and similar trash, take the place of these, 
and the five dollar bills which are thus saved, are 
expended for clothes and finery. Strange im- 
provement is this. 

Mrs. Biggs knew very little about human na- 
ture, and calculated, as she revolved the subject 
in her mind, that her neighbor would be so de- 
lighted with a little notice from her honored self, 
that she would readily pass over a little seeming 
neglect about an invitation. So, after dispatching 
notes to the smart people, she busied herself in 
putting her rooms in order and giving directions 
to the waiters. Mr. Biggs would not allow the 
word servant to be used in his presence, therefore 
waiter was substituted. 

Toward evening on Wednesday, Mrs. Biggs 
threw on her mantle and bonnet and stepped into 
Mrs. Judkins’ house, so familiarly, that she did 
not even tap at the door. She found the lady of 
the mansion, or of her part of it, for she only 
occupied the second floor, preparing supper for 
her family; so, not wishing to hinder her, Mrs. 
Biggs, without stopping to sit, gave her invita- 
tion and mentioned her request. Mrs. Judkins 
crimsoned to the ears. 

‘« And have you come to ask me, at this late day, 
after every body else? Don’t you suppose I 
heard of your trumpery party. No, Mrs. Biggs, 
I tell ye, ye don’t come round me at that rate. 
All you want is to git the spoons. I know ye.” 

Mrs. Biggs forgot in a moment the fashionable 
phrases she was in the habit of using in the pre- 
sence of the Honorables whom she saw at her 
house, and used language coarse and uncivil, but 
the most natural. She was vexed and disappoint- 
ed, and thrown off her guard. 








‘*You’re a mean hussy, Mrs. Judkins. So was 
your mother before you. Two peas in a peck 
couldn’t be more alike. Sneaking, stingy things. 
It’s lucky you don’t want to go. We shan’t have 
to be soiled by your—” 

‘‘Much obliged to your ladyship. I don’t care 
about soiling your carpets. I believe I can re- 
member the time when Sil Walker could walk on 
floors as well as other folks. I reckon, too, you 
hain’t forgot when you got hung in a board fence. 
I ’spose you know how you paid me off for help- 
ing you up to the head of the class—I can tell 
the story now.” As Mrs. Judkins screamed 
these words, she looked as though she meant to 
tell the ridiculous story. Her looks and allusions 
made her visitor really angry. 

‘‘T shouldn’t think you would say any thing 
about carpets, Mrs. Judkins. I thought your 
mother had one all the way from the road up to 
the huose, made of ‘martin skins and badger 
skins, dyed red,’ wan’t it?” 

Now Mrs. Judkins’ mother had been a Martin, 
and afterward married a Badger, and this scrip- 
tural allusion added rage to her chagrin. No 
woman, however little minded or hard hearted, 


| can bear reflections or slurs upon a mother, and 


Mrs. Judkins, incensed beyond all restraint, her 
voice being so choked with rage that she was 
unable to speak, looked daggers at her neighbor, 
and then glanced hastily around the room in 
search of a broom, usually called a woman’s 
weapon. It was nowhere to be seen. Tongs 
and shovel were likewise invisible. While the 
offended widow was thus engaged, Mrs. Biggs, 
though very corpulent, stimulated by passion and 
fear of Sukey’s long finger nails, (for she knew 
delicacy would not prevent her from making good 
use of them,) moved off as fast as possible, and 
had nearly reached the foot of the staircase before 
Mrs. Judkins was aware of her exit. Just at 
this moment she happened to spy a little sauce- 
pan of apples, which was stewing on the stove; 
it was boiling hot, and she caught it up and 
started in pursuit of the enemy, The poor little 
poodle that Mrs. Biggs delighted to caress, still 
lingered in the entry; one kick of her large foot, 
and that not a gentle one, sent the unfortunate 
animal, howling to the landing-place below; the 
sauce-dish and all followed, but instead of alight- 
ing upon the devoted head of the retreating 
visitor, fell upon Mrs. Judkins’ own new shawl 
and bonnet, which hung on a chair in the entry. 
Half mad at her disappointment, Mrs. Judkins 
gained the floor at three jumps, just in time to see 
the disaster and catch a glimpse of Mrs. Biggs’ 
large figure as she waddled around the corner of 
the street, with little Snibby limping after. She 
stood still a moment, angry and ashamed, then 
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recollecting herself, hurried to get her stairs and 
floor into their former clean state, before any one 
should come in, The shawl, a red merino, was 
considerably injured, which the owner more re- 
gretted as she had never worn it five times, and 
had spent the earnings of as many days to obtain 
it. The bonnet had fortunately escaped with 
little injury, and that such as could be easily 
remedied. After the mischief was as far as possi- 
ble repaired, Mrs. Judkins had time to think the 
matter over, and as she stood by a window, with 
her arms a kimbo, she soliloquized after this man- 
ner:—‘‘ Martin skins and Badger skins. Lord a 
goodness! I guess she’ll find there’s spunk in’em, 
though. There’s a good sauce-pan all battered 
up, a whole quart of apples lost—all sweetened 
too. <A bran new merino shawl as good as spoilt; 
all my time lost, too. She’ll hear more of it, 
that’s a fact.” 

That night Mrs. Biggs was sleepless, from her 
anxiety about the expected great day, and from 
a feeling of vexation and mortification, occasioned 
by her call upon her old neighbor. Mrs. Judkins 
likewise slept little; she studied upon a way to 
revenge herself. She felt heartily ashamed of 
the affair, and sorry that any difficulty had oc- 
curred; but she had been insulted, and she deter- 
~ mined to put an end to all trouble in a way that 
suited her best. Accordingly, in the morning, 
after having meditated upon the utility of shingle 
cheese, way apples and bean pies, she sat down 
and wrote a very polite note to Mrs. Biggs, apolo- 
gizing for her rudeness, begging earnestly that she 
would forgive it, and offering her the use of the 
spoons. This succeeded as she had expected, for 
she was a shrewd, artful woman, and understood 
her neighbor’s pliant disposition very well. Mrs. 
Biggs returned a civil, even a kind answer, calling 
the little misunderstanding a mere joke, and 
hoping that it might be kept a secret between the 
two, at the same time she sent a maid for the 
spoons, who brought a basket of apples and a few 
cakes, hearts and scollops, as she called them, to 
see if they were as nice as those Mrs. Judkins’ 
mother used to make, 

Mrs. Judkins was now satisfied that she had 
entirely deceived the merchant’s lady by her pro- 
testations of civility, and inwardly chuckling at 
her success in dissimmulation, she threw on her 
cotton shawl and close bonnet to slip out through 
the back yards into Mrs. Biggs’ outer cellar. 
She grinned as she took from a drawer a little 
paper of dark colored stuff, smelt of it and deposit- 
ed it in her pocket with some other little articles. 
‘* Aha!” said she to herself, with a knowing look, 
“Mrs. Biggs don’t understand human nature very 
well. Martin skins and Badger skins; she’ll 
know more about ’em yet. Her stylish party "ll 

















go off grand, Ireckon. It ought to. Any body 
that pretends to so much, ought to come down. 
Mean fool, to think two sweet cakes would pay 
for being abused in this style.” 

So saying, she slipped quietly down stairs, 
through the turnip-yard that belonged to the 
house, into a winding lane which extended by 
the gardens of the three dwellings between her 
own residence and that of Mrs. Biggs. She went 
quickly up the walk, that led through a close 
shrubbery, and entered a kind of cellar kitchen, 
a room so cool and pleasant that food was usually 
kept there in the summer season. The door was 
unfastened: even if it had not been, Mrs. Jud- 
kins could easily have put her hand through the 
bars of the open window, and lifted the hasp. 
She closed it softly behind her, and stood a mo- 
ment in silence, eagerly listening if a sound was 
to be heard in the vicinity. The maids were in 
the room over-head, clattering dishes, jingling 
spoons, dropping knives and forks, and making 
music with the ringing of glasses; while, now 
and then, a loud laugh, a merry voice or a snatch 
of a tune, accompanied by the quick tread of 
many feet, showed that they were merry as larks 
amid all the bustle and labor necessarily attend- 
ant upon the preparation for so large a party. 
Mrs. Biggs was out; Mrs. Judkins had seen her 
pass, quite early, on her way to a fashionable 
milliner’s. No fear was, therefore, to be enter- 
tained from an interruption by her. Still, it was 
highly probable the girls might be down, and 
Mrs. Judkins felt the necessity of proceeding 
immediately to dispatch the business that had 
brought her thither. But her attention was at- 
tracted, for a time, by the tempting array of good 
things before her. There a table “groaned” (how 
easily and almost imperceptibly that expression 
slides off from the pen) with plump fowls, richly 
browned, shading off with that peculiar hue from 
the tip of the wing to the breast; large roasting- 
pieces of beef, gemmed over with slices of lemon ; 
cutlets of veal, strewn with sprigs of parsley and 
marjoram; little pigs, that looked just ready to 
jump on your plate; and that most delicious of 
all nice treats, a chicken pie, the crust white, 
short and flaky, and almost inviting one to eat it. 
This was only the cold meat. Mrs. Judkins won- 
dered what could be cooking above, whose savory 
smell occasionally reaches her, though surrounded 
by the most fragrant viands. Rolls, white and 
delicate; ginger-bread; buns, as light as yeast 
could make them; sponge-cake, powdered over 
with sugar, double refined; jumbles, made to suit 
either Jackson or Clay; wafers as thin as a blade, 
and cakes printed with little images of birds, and 
beasts, and harlequins; sugar-cookies that would 
melt in the mouth, and loaves of cake stuffed with 
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citron, and currants, and plums, and trimmed 
with mignonette and myrtle, were spread out 
upoi a long bench before the admiring eye of 
Mrs. Judkins. Custards, and tarts, and pies, of 
various kinds and forms; jellies, comfits and pre- 
serves, with liquors and fruit, completed the long 
array. Mrs. Judkins saw all these envied luxu- 
ries, and the very thought that her slender means 
never did and never would enable her to supply 
her board with a sixteenth part of what she saw, 
only instigated her to her projected acts of petty 
revenge. She took from her pocket several way 
apples, which she carefully distributed among 
the fine specimens of the shropservine, that filled 
two large fruit-dishes upon a bench. The resem- 
blance to real apples was so correct, that it was 
almost impossible to distinguish them without 
taking them in the hand. 

Mrs. Judkins then proceeded to consider the 
propriety of laying neat pieces of pine shingle 
between the slices of cheese that were ready pre- 
pared fer the table. Hardly had she touched 
them, however, when a heavy footstep on the 
stairs, and the tones of a strong, though not 
unmusical voice, singing a new version of ‘‘ Betsy 
Baker,” made her aware that she must conceal 
herself as speedily as possible. She tossed the 
scattered shingles into her apron, and sprang 
into a dark corner and stooped down behind a 
barrel. She was a little woman, and could have 
almost crawled through a knot-hole, if there had 
been one at hand. Immediately after, the girl 
whose voice had given warning, entered, her 
bronzed arms loaded with gooseberry pies. These 
she carefully deposited on a shelf by the window, 
and turned to depart, when her eye caught the 
plate of cheese, which Mrs. Judkins had left dis- 
arranged. She went to the foot of the stairs and 
screamed —- 

‘« Bets, come down here.” 

**T can’t stop,” was heard from above. 

**Has the cat been down here?” 

**No, she’s been shut up in the yard all day. 
Why, what’s the matter ?” 

‘*Nothing,” said the girl, looking round to see 
if every thing else was in order. ‘‘ Nothing; only 
a piece of cheese was off the plate.” 

Mrs. Judkins still trembled from head to foot; 
for, if there should be a general search for a rat, 
there would be a disagreeable sequel to her trou- 
bles. She was relieved from her apprehensions 
by the words of Bets, who screamed— 

**Do come up, Sal; the meat is burning up. 
You knocked the cheese off yourself, you careless 
plague. Let it alone, and come up; I’m up to 
my elbows in work.” 

Sal speedily disappeared, closing the door care- 
fully behind her. The intruder gladly left her 


hiding-place. ‘It’s all up about the cheese,” 
thought she; “‘they’ll be sure to look atit. It 
would have been so fine to have heard ’em break 
their teeth, trying to eat shingles. But here 
goes for the pies,” she added, half aloud, as she 
raised the covers of two or three successively, 
and dropped here and there among the spicy 
gooseberries a small brown bean. She then 
turned to the liquors. There were several de- 
canters and bottles filled with mead, lemonade, 
and currant and raspberry wine. The mead she 
dared not meddle with. The wine, except that 
which savored too much of elderberries, she 
passed by. She was aware that the host and 
hostess would taste the different drinks, by way 
of example to their guests, and they would natu- 
rally take the poorest, so she infused into the 
smallest bottles a little of the dark powder which 
she had brought for that purpose, and into the 
lemonade a larger quantity, for she was aware 
that Mrs. Biggs was so extremely fond of the 
cooling beverage as to drink three or four glasses, 
even in genteel company. Mr. Hope, whom she 
hated for having once slighted her; Mr. Lane, 
who, a few years before, cheated her husband out 
of ten dollars; and Miss Addleton, whom she 
despised, loved the refreshing sherbet. Mrs. 
Judkins laughed internally while thinking of her 
ingenious revenge, and, after finishing her mis- 
chievous work, replaced the decanters upon the 
shelf, and stepped out of the cellar as noiselessly 
as she came in. She quickly hurried home, and 
had hardly time to doff her shawl and bonnet 
when a light tap was heard at the door. Mrs. 
Biggs was there, on her way home from the 
dressmaker’s, and, in a few words, apologized 
for her remarks of the preceding day, and, in a 
dignified yet earnest manner, begged her neigh- 
bor to forget the silly circumstance, and come in 
to dinner. Mrs. Judkins very politely replied 
that she would, and, after a few common-place 
observations, the visitor departed, rejoicing, in 
her own mind, that Mrs. Judkins should be so 
deferential and so accommodating. 

Toward noon of the eventful day, several of 
the invited guests, including the Tibbs family, 
made their appearance at the front door of the 
merchant’s mansion. So very ignorant were they 
of fashionable customs, that it never once oc- 
curred to them that the dinner would be later 
than one, the hour at which the big folks of 
Mannuville usually dined, though the mechanics 
and farmers, the lower class of people, pertina- 
ciously adhered to the old custom of eating at 
twelve. Those whom Mrs. Biggs found in her 
sitting-room, on entering it, were of that number 
of individuals who, like a troop of school-boys 
going to a muster ora fair, are always to be seen 
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first on the ground, that they may have the ex- 
quisite pleasure of seeing and hearing all that is 
going on. Mrs. Biggs, though she had feared 
and expected this, was never more vexed in her 
life; for she well knew that, before half-past 
three, her visitors, unless they had taken a lunch 
at home, would be hungry, and out of patience 
with waiting. She flew, or rather waddled, up 
and down stairs, bringing chequers, back-gammon 
and cards, to help them pass away the time. She 
was unsuccessful, however, and, in despair, gave 
up all attempts at rendering them agreeable. No 
two understood the same game, and no one cared 
about learning. The old people thought grace, 
and conversations, and consequences, too simple, 
and the younger ones thought books and music 
too dry. To the anxious eye of Mrs. Biggs all 
seemed to be discontented and unhappy; and 
when three o’clock came, and with it some of 
the fashionables, she had worried herself almost 
into a fever. Her face, usually pale and dead, 
was flushed; and glad indeed was she, as Mr. 
Biggs entered the saloon, as Silvette called it, to 
leave the room and cool herself with a glass of 
sherbet and a basin of cold water. When she 
returned, the most of the company had arrived. 
The esquires and honorables were there in half 
an hour, (fashionable folks are always late,) and 
the lady of the feast, after glancing hastily round 
the parlor, (which had been thrown open by part- 
ing the folding-doors that separated it from the 
sitting-room, ) perceived that five or six only of 
her numerous party were missing. These were 
Miss Dunnegan, the very pink of gentility; the 
two city ladies, who had sent in an excuse; Tim 
Jackton, and the two law students, whom Sil- 
vette much wished to see, having a promise from 
her Ma that, if they should prove to be as rich 
as they were reported to be, and otherwise a 
desirable match, one of them should take the 
place of Mr. Hope, as husband elect. Mrs. Biggs 
calculated, of course, that Silvette’s charms would 
be irresistible. While this lady was deliberating 
with her sister on the propriety of summoning 
the guests down to the dining-room without fur- 
ther delay, Miss Dunnegan, fortunately, made 
her appearance, ushered in by an attendant, who 
mumbled over her name as she stood bowing and 
curtseying to those whom she knew. The mer- 
chant’s lady rose to receive her, while the French 
lady expressed her thanks that she had not been 
80 shockingly vulgar as to be there too early. 

‘Really, Mrs. Biggs, I had thought to have 
waited till seven, and ad 

‘‘The customs, my dearest friend, are so differ- 
ent from the high circles where you have shone, 
that it would seem almost impossible for you to 
be so decidedly vulgar as to condescend ——” 











Mrs. Biggs was interrupted in her elegant 
speech by the ringing of the door-bell—a sound 
for which she was anxiously listening, though 
without much hope of hearing a noise so remote— 
and, excusing herself to her dearest friend, she 
stepped into the entry. Taking upon herself the 
office of master or mistress of ceremonies, she 
announced Messrs. Dean and Wilbraham, of Cam- 
bridge, then hastened to find them comfortable 
seats, near a window. Finding her party com- 
plete, she left the room for the purpose of intro- 
ducing her son and daughter. She met them on 
the stairs, and, gracefully motioning them into 
the parley, pronounced, in her loudest, clearest 
tones, ‘‘my only son” and ‘*my only daughter ;”’ 
then, suddenly perceiving her mistake, corrected 
herself, and sunk back into a chair, near her sis- 
ter, mortified at a blunder so absurd. ‘Oh! 
Lizzy, that’s always the way I come off, when I 
try to be any thing,’ she whispered into her sym- 
pathising ear. Poor woman! She was in the 
constant habit of designating her three children 
by the expressions, ‘‘my only son,” ‘‘my charm- 
ing daughter,” and my little darling.” Upon the 
present occasion, however, she had the sense to 
perceive that it would be very foolish to apply 
the word charming to the young lady in question, 
and, in her attempt to say eldest, had used the 
word only. 

As Miss Silvette—who paid little attention to 
the circumstance so embarrassing to her mother— 
glided along into the midst of the company, fol- 
lowed by the dragoon figure of her brother, young 
Dean turned to his companion and whispered— 


““O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us! 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
_ An foolish notion.” 


‘“‘The deuce, Jack! why she’s a handsome 
girl.” 

‘¢Yes; but, entre nous, a little too unnatural— 
too artificial.” 

He lowered his voice, for Mrs. Biggs, who had 
recovered her self-possession, waddled toward 
them, and formally introduced her daughter; 
then, finding a rocking-chair, seated her at a 
respectful distance, where the young men could 
steal an occasional glance at her. Silvette, whose 
complexion was usually so white as to give rise 
to a vulgar report that she subsisted chiefly on 
chalk, slate-pencils, and the like, looked now 
really pretty. Her mother had tinged her cheeks 
with the slightest touch of rouge, (Miss Dunne- 
gan was a teacher in painting, ) and the agitation 
natural to a young lady on entering a room filled 
with thirty or forty people, had sent an unusual 
color into her whole face, which had finally set- 
tled into a fine glow on her cheeks. There was 
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no harmony, however, about her features; her 
nose was small and her mouth large, while bright 
blue eyes made rather a singular appearance, 
fringed with lashes and arched with brows of 
jetty black. If she had been dressed with taste, 
as were the Barker girls, who sat near, clad in 
robes of white muslin, with a little blue drapery 
about the neck, she would have been called, per- 
haps, handsome. Mrs. Biggs, who presided at 
her daughter’s toilet, would have given, at least, 
a thousand dollars to have been able to put on 
her rich garments in a becoming manner. Taste, 
however, she was compelled to acknowledge to 
herself to be something innate; and, what was 
more, decidedly foreign to the Walker family. 
The day was extremely warm, and Silvette 
wore a heavy, dark Taglioni, with tight sleeves, 
and a waist so unmercifully tight as to give, at 
once, the idea of compression and discomfort. 
Mrs. Biggs did not admire the graceful outline 
of the female form in its natural state, but loved 
dearly to see a slender, a very slender waist, 
whether it corresponded with the general shape 
or not. Silyette’s glossy black hair was, part of 
it, arranged in pipe-stem curls on each side of 
her face, somewhat resembling the fly-whiskers 
sometimes attached to the ears of a horse, and 
the remainder braided in two divisions, fastened 
together by two or three yards of blue ribbon. 
A scarf of the same cerulean hue was carelessly 
tied at the bodice, and partly secured in its place 
by a broad Mosaic pin. A circlet of pearls on 
her head, pendants of gold in her ears, silver and 
diamond rings, with a gold watch and chain, 
completed her dress. Notwithstanding this daz- 
zling array of jewelry, the costly dress, the high 
birth, influential connections, genteel education, 
and anticipated fortune, the manners of the young 
lady were by no means prepossessing. The young 
men conversed with the Misses Barker—who, 
though they had never been within the walls of 
an academy, were well educated and well read— 
without, however, neglecting Miss Biggs, till she, 
finding that they knew nothing of the fashions 
and genteel people, moved her seat into another 
circle, and found accomplished and agreeable 
companions in Miss Arabella Howe, the sheriff’s 
daughter, and Mr. Lile Perkins, a dashing young 
fellow, who knew the latest style, even down to 
the button of a glove. Mr. Hope, who might be 
supposed anxious to keep an eye upon his young 
intended—for so he determined to consider her, 
though no decided answer had been given to his 
request—hitched his chair to a place about half 
way between the two groups, and alternately 
amused and instructed all within hearing, by his 
ludicrous expressions and sensible remarks. Mr. 
Hope was such an individual as is not met with 





five times in the course of a century. A Jere- 
mias Munster-like being, always grumbling at 
the follies of human nature, this eccentric man 
concealed, under the appearance of sullenness, 
the greatest good humor. In good society, had 
he been a poor man, he would have been termed 
a brute, and not without reason. He never scru- 
pled to tell any one whom he saw, whether a 
stranger or not, the faults that he saw in him, 
and talked so plainly as to give offense, yet with 
so ludicrous an air as to excite laughter. He 
was very influential. It was said that the tap of 
Ceesar’s finger would awe a senate; the uplifting 
of Mr. Hope’s hand would sway the opinions of 
two-thirds of the voters in Mannuville. Office- 
holders feared him; office-seekers respected him. 
So Mr. Hope, with all his odd qualities and rude 
behavior, passed as a gentleman in the first society 
where he was known. This was the man to whom 
Mrs. Biggs wished to ally her daughter. The 
party around him sat chatting about the weather, 
the crops, the gardens, &c., with, now and then, 
a few literary remarks, while the other members 
of the company were divided into similar knots, 
and seemed to be beginning to enjoy themselves, 
when the lower folding-doors were thrown open 
and dinner was announced. 

‘¢ Faith,” ejaculated Abijah Hope, ‘‘I am hun- 
gry as a hawk. I’ve an appetite like a horse. 
People, in this world, must eat. Four o’clock 
nearly, Mrs. Biggs. Is this the time for dinner? 
You wish to be above others, do you?” 

Mrs. Biggs took little notice of his questions, 
but took his proffered arm, to descend the stairs. 
The company followed. Mrs. Judkins and Miss 
Dunnegan, (it was queer that these two should 
have been together,) with Silvette and Lile Per- 
kins, were the last to leave the saloon. Silvette. 
with more than usual neatness, had fitted up the 
dining-hall in tolerable style. Several pieces of 
dark wine-colored copper-plate, with crimson flow- 
ers, had been brought up from the store and fast- 
ened to the ceiling, to resemble tapestry. Miss 
Silvette was rather fantastic, to be sure, but she 
had looped up her hangings with scarlet cords 
and tassels, which would have given rather a 
rich effect, if her Ma, with true Walker taste, 
had not stuck round bunches of natural and arti- 
ficial flowers, in exactly the places where they 
ought not to have been. The windows, large as 
they were, by the orders of the same person, 
were thrown wide open, and most of the blinds 
fastened back, thus admitting a flood of light, 
which, falling upon the long table, lighted up, 
with a splendid glow, the polished steel and glit- 
tering silver. The food, a part of which has 
been already mentioned, was, to do justice to 
Mrs. Biggs’ skill in cookery, well prepared; 
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with the exception of a few articles which she 
chose to compound for the same purpose as has 
been before stated, namely, to go beyond every- 
body else. Such was the Victoria soup—a strange 
mess of eggs, bits of bread, crumbs of cheese, 
slices of onion, whole kernels of pepper, and 
other ingredients ‘‘too numerous to mention.” 
It was very absurd in Mrs. Biggs, on that ex- 
ceedingly warm day, to set before her guests tea, 
coffee, and chocolate; and still more absurd to 
regale a party, after partaking of a dozen dishes 
of meat, both hot and cold, with five kinds of 
cake, or whipped cream and preserves. 

However, half-past three seemed late meal-time 
to those who were in the habit of dining three 
hours earlier, and the most genteel or vulgar had 
appetites to eat immediately, without censuring 
the appearance of the table or ridiculing the 
taste of its mistress. To a few who wished it, 
and to two or three old ladies, who will always 
drink tea, that warm, invigorating beverage was 
handed. One or two took coffee; no one cho- 
colate. 

The roast beef was splendid; the soup a la 
mode; the steak done to a charm; the fowls 
roasted to perfection; the ragout delicious; the 
pigs enchanting; the salad charmingly cool, and 
the pigeon-pie without a fault. So said Miss 
Dunnegan, and she was but the echo of the grand 
company. 

Toast—yes, toast for dinner—passed round. 
Bread and butter followed. 

‘* Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Hope, as it was handed 
to him, ‘‘this is right. Bread is the staff of life. 
Isn’t bread the staff of life, reverend sir? I crave 
pardon for interrupting, when your mouth is filled 
with pastry. I am glad, Mrs. Biggs, you have 
at last given us such things as one would like to 
eat. Faith, one might as well eat moonshine and 
clouds as that mess yonder,” (and he pointed to 
the floating islands,) ‘‘or chicken-skin and sea- 
water, as that soup. It’s a fine thing to make a 
show, Mrs. Biggs.” 

‘‘Sir, sir! my dear Mr. Hope, those things 
are delicious to the tastes of many. I hope, ah 
yes, I most earnestly hope, that some dish may 
please you,” said Mrs. Biggs, in her blandest 
tone. 

‘“‘Yes, madam. This bread and butter—now 
I have an appetite for this.” 

«¢ And now you have sharpened it,”’ interrupted 
Mr. Lane, from the opposite side of the table. 

Mr. Lane, the humorist, had been busy telling 
stories ever since he sat down, and just at this 
moment, observing an accident which had hap- 
pened to Mr. Hope, could not refrain from speak- 
ing. Mr. Lane was always in good humor, with 
a story for every occasion: if he had it not at 





his tongue’s end, he could easily manufacture 
one, which served as well. Nobody ever knew 
him to eat or sleep, for he was always talking 
or laughing. A man of the greatest shrewdness, 
great sagacity in transacting business, and very 
wealthy, was Mr. Lane; but how he always ma- 
naged to get the best of a bargain no one knew, 
for a more tardy being there was not. He was 
always ‘*behind-hand;” not only two hours, but 
six. It was sometimes said of him, that he would 
start from home at daylight, to be in Browns- 
town, seven miles off, at six o’clock. If he met 
a man a few rods from the door, he would accost 
him, tell him half a dozen stories, chat half an 
hour, and ride on. It was the same with almost 
every man he met. When he reached the place 
of appointment, and how his business was trans- 
acted, no one could tell. On this eventful occa- 
sion he had started from home at twelve, and 
happened to be just in season. 

Mr. Biggs loaded his plate with vegetables, 
slices of meat, wings of fowls, and stuffing, till 
the food was piled so high that the object of his 
attention was under the necessity of calling for 
another plate, to receive a part of the superfluous 
ontabien. Hardly a mouthful had Mr. Lane tasted, 
for he was seated among a few choice companions, 
who delighted to hear him talk, and he had kept 
those near him in a roar of laughter. Every few 
moments he was obliged to stop his knife and 
fork, at some remark from a friend, and relate a 
choice anecdote or a rare joke. 

Just now, as he was raising his fork with a 
heavy burden of meat pie, he happened to notice 
a movement of Mr. Hope, and expressed himself 
accordingly, finishing the sentence that the worthy 
legislator had left unfinished. 

To explain this, it must be observed that Mr. 
Biggs had sent to Boston for a stylish butter- 
knife, expressly for this occasion. It was of a 
peculiar form, having a silver handle, with two 
highly ‘polished blades, forming a kind of tri- 
angle—very inconvenient, but very stylish. Mr. 
Hope, being rather near-sighted, when he saw so 
much glittering metal, hesitated about touching 
so suspicious-looking an article; but, mustering 
his courage, he finally extended his left hand, 
very awkwardly, and grasped one of the blades. 
This was what called forth the remark of Mr. 
Lane, for this gentleman had seen the brawny 
hand slowly approaching the knife, as though it 
were the fang of a viper or the paw of a sleeping 
tiger. Blood gushed forth in a moment. Miss 
Hepsibah Addleton, who sat at the left hand of 
Mr. Hope, as she heard the half groan, half grunt 
which accompanied the touch, imagined that he 
had scalded himself, for, a moment before, she 
had seen him busy stirring a cup of steaming tea. 
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The nervous lady, without stopping to notice the 
extent of the accident, exclaimed, ‘‘Cold water 
will take the fire out!” and dashed towards him 
a part of the boiling contents of a water-pot. 
The devoted man saw the impending catastrophe, 
and sprang from his chair in season to escape 
with a sprinkling; but, in so doing, his foot 
caught in Miss Dumnegan’s blue balzarine skirt, 
which received a miserable rent, while his coat 
dragged a China plate from the table, which was 
crushed into a thousand pieces. 

‘Faith, this is murder; worse than actual mur- 
der—man-killing! Zounds, such instruments! 
I'll christen it guillotine!’ broke from the unfor- 
tunate man. 

Mr. Hope almost swore; the young people 
giggled; the polite ones sat as though nothing 
had happened; the sedate ones frowned, and Mr. 
Lane laughed till his sides ached. The object of 
this commisseration was shown into the kitchen, 
where soap-suds and bandages abounded, and the 
servants were called in to put things in proper 
order, while the guests moved their chairs back, 
till the table should be arranged. One of the 
large damask table cloths, (for the table was so 
very long, as to need two of Mrs. Biggs’ largest 
ones, ) was exchanged for another, the obnoxious 
tea and warm drinks, with dishes of meat, and so 
forth, removed, and their places supplied by pies, 
pastry, jellies, &c. The liquors and dessert filled 
up the vacant places. This was done in a few 
moments, and in the greatest order, but the affair 
of the butter-knife, which had been obtained, 
with great trouble, and at considerable expense, 
and was expected to excite so much admiration, 
had very much discomfitted Mrs. Biggs, who sat 
fidgetting on a chair, with a face glowing like a 
furnace, and the perspiration standing in little 
drops on her forehead. Silvette’s face was suf- 
fused with crimson, John looked like an awkward 
school-boy, and Mr. Biggs bit his lips and frown- 
ed. Mr. Lane, the life of the company, called it 
a capital joke, and his fun, together with the 
light food, soon restored the former gayety. Mrs. 
Biggs, after seeing the plates of pastry handed 
about, drank a glass of lemonade, and consoled 
herself with the idea that now, as the scalding 
water and sharp instruments were removed, there 
would be no further misfortunes, unless, indeed, 
some of them should choose to crush the tumblers 
with their elbows. 

‘We were speaking,” said the Methodist min- 
ister, who took up the thread of the former con- 
versation, when Mr. Hope made his appearance 
again, ‘‘we were speaking of the Graham system. 
That is to say, that bread is—” 

‘*Is the staff of life. Even so, Mr. Smith. Isn’t 
it, Esquire Walker?” 








“Oh, certainly. Perhaps if you are a believer 
in that system you can enlighten us. For my 
part, I have small faith in it.” 

‘*So have I, honored sir, and I can but express 
my sorrow that our friend—” 

‘¢Has fallen into it, you would say, Mr. Smith. 
But you don’t know what you are talking about. 
I eat meat; does it not do good? I eat pies; are 
they not delicate? But faith such messes as 
salad of celery, covered with oil and sugar, salt 
and vinegar; why sir, a dog would starve before 
he’d touch it. Then tomato ketchup, thank God 
there’s none of either here. But that stuff com- 
pounded of pepper, black, red and gray, ginger, 
onions and horseradish, with all the spices of the 
Indies—faith, Gen. Howe, I appeal to you. Isn’t 
it enough to destroy body and soul?” 

‘*T am inclined to be of your opinion, Mr. 
Spones, that is, the elder—”’ At this moment a 
crashing nvise was heard, and the attention of 
the company was directed to Miss Addleton, who 
sat the picture of despair. Her mouth opened 
slowly, out dropped her gold and ivory. 

‘‘A miserable brown bean,” gasped Miss Addle- 
ton, gazing into her plate, and her sour face be- 
came sourer at every word. 

‘*People who wear false teeth should beware 
of bones, and beans, and bread crust.” Miss 
Addleton probably, if she had been near enough 
to the man of speeches, would have accidentally 
hit him a knock with her elbow, or trod on his 
toes. Mrs. Biggs’ face grew redder and redder 
under this accumulation of misfortunes, and al- 
most out of patience with herself and every body 
else, she was about touching the bell to summon 
the servant girl to receive a severe reprimand, 
when the gruff voice of Mr. Hope, who declared 
it a thing of the least consequence, and the melo- 
dious one of Miss Dunnegan, who united with 
Mr. Hope in consoling the unlucky hostess, dis- 
suaded her from her purpose. Miss. Dunnegan, 
however, carefully picked over her pie, as did 
some of the ruder guests, but those who under- 
stood any thing of real politeness, ate the nice dish 
without leaving even a crumb, as though nothing 
unpleasant had occurred. Mrs. Biggs was very 
much mortified, but she felt delighted to see that 
her charming daughter retained her composure, 
and was making herself very agreeable to those 
near her, by her vivacity and cheerfulness. 

‘*Ma, ma,” said Miss Silvette, leaning by two 
or three individuals, ‘‘do see Matty Tibbs; she 
eats every thing that is put on her plate. How 
shockingly vulgar. No genteel person eats more 
than half of any thing.” 

‘*Reflect, my beloved, that Matilda Tibbs never 
had the advantages of good breeding that you 
have had.” 
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‘Certainly not. Then besides the opportunity 
of such a family as yours, Mrs. Biggs, or yours, 
ladies, one needs to attend a genteel school, you 
know,” observed Miss Dunnegan. 

‘‘T believe we were conversing upon the utility 
of the Graham system, were we not?” inquired 
Rev. Mr. Smith, of the gentleman near him. 

“IT believe we were,”’ replied Major Talbot. 

“Or else of Animal Magnetism, Mesmerism ; 
what do you call it?” said Mr. Spones. 

«Pray, Mr. Spones,” said Miss Lucy Barker to 
her nearest neighbor, ‘‘I wish you would tell me 
something about Animal Magnetism. I really 
don’t understand it.” At this moment she raised 
her eyes timidly, and caught the glance of Wilbra- 
ham’s clear, dark eye. Mrs. Sandford, who sat 
near, a very shrewd, observing woman, as she 
saw the blush that mantled the face of the young 
girl, remarked to Mrs. Talbot, that little Lucy 
Barker would now understand pretty well the sci- 
ence of Animal Magnetism. 

“This fruit is charming, these pears are de- 
lightful,” said Miss Dunnegan, to the students, as 
she passed a fruit basket. The pears deserved 
the praise, as far as appearances were concerned, 
for a beautiful gold hue tinged one side and a 
blush the other. But those who were tempted, by 
the brilliant coloring, to taste them, found that 
they were intended for show and not to be eaten. 

‘“‘Are these the Boyden pears?’ asked Mr. 
Vernon, his mouth still smarting from the effects 
of eating the choky fruit. 

‘‘T should think not,” said the lawyer, “but 
here are some of that kind.” 

These were about the size of a large walnut, 
of a dull green color, but juicy and delicious. 

‘‘Pass them on, Mr. Hope, if you please,” said 
Mr. Biggs. 

“Give one to Mr. Lane,” growled the crusty 
man, ‘‘he will make just one mouthful of it. God 
gives one food to eat and time to eat it.” 

‘‘T prefer an apple,” was the reply. 

‘* Better take one of these,” said Mr. Hope, as 
he finished a pear, stem and all. 

“‘Thank you, sir, this apple is very nice. It 
reminds me of some I saw the other day, down at 
my old friend Jo Train’s orchard. Speaking of 
dga* 

“You have not tasted it yet, sir.” 

‘‘No, but I know the apple very well. 
ever, as I was saying, Jo Train—” 

“Jo Train! Is Jo Train alive yet?” asked Mr. 
Tandy. 

‘‘Mr. Lane, I thought he died two years ago. 
The last time I saw him, he looked like a man 
who was searching for a last resting-place. Can 
he be alive?” 


Mr. Lane profited by the interruption of Deacon 
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Tibbs, and raised the apple to his mouth. What 
it was Jo Train told Mr. Lane, remains unspoken, 
for when the deacon looked up for an answer to 
his inquiry, behold, the teeth of his informant 
were fast fixed in an apple of wax, yet showing 
an irresistible inclination to grin. At least half 
the delicious apple he had spoken of in such high 
terms, was in his mouth, and that, with the 
convulsion of the risible muscles, had nearly 
choked him. Mr. Spones looked and laughed, 
then looked again and exclaimed, ‘‘the joker has 
got joked himself, at last.” 

The iaugh was of short duration, however, for 
those nearest Mr. Lane, saw that his countenance 
was actually changing color, and expressed some 
alarm at the result. The humorist, however, 
with his fingers and teeth succeeded in extricat- 
ing himself from his dilemma, and laughed louder 
than any one. Miss Dunnegan liad attempted to 
peel one, and had discovered the mistake before 
any serious consequences ensued; but pretty 
Laura Barker left the print of two or three of her 
pearly teeth in the wax fruit. 

‘‘She takes small mouthfuls,” said Mr. Hope ; 
‘¢if people would eat slow and take small mouth- 
fuls, and eat little at a time, they might live to 
be the age of the Antediluvians—to say nothing 
of Methuselah.” 

Mr. Lane saw the crimson hue settling on the 
cheeks of Mrs. Biggs, and laughingly said, for he 
could always boast of being a mischief mender: 

“That little imp of a Jane—I should like to 

pinch her ears for wasting the wax fruit that I 
gave her. Mischievous rogue, where is she?” 
' Mrs. Biggs, now beginning to breathe cooler, 
at the suggestion of the ready wit, touched the 
bell and requested that her ‘‘little darling” might 
be sent in. Soon little Annie Jane, a pouting 
beauty, made her entree, dressed in white muslin, 
with pink trimmings. She was praised for her 
wit, commended for she knew not what, and 
loaded with plums and cakes till she gladly threw 
off the lady, and acted the merry obild. 

‘‘This is as it should be,” said Mr. Hope, who, 
whether in season or out of season, was always 
ready to speak. ‘This is as it should be. Chil- 
dren should be children, merry as larks, busy as 
bees, and happy aslambs. Isn’t it a great fault, 
Mrs. Walker, that people learn their children to 
bow, and smirk, and ape the manners of men and 
women, before they are ten years old. But, Mrs. 
Biggs! Madame, your little one has grown within 
doors. She has never seen the sun, if one may 
judge by her complexion.” 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Hope, you are out of all reason in 
your remarks. Excuse me, sir, for saying so, 
but I surely think you are. Now see the little 
pet, she has played out in the sun till she is 
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brown as a berry. She is hardly recognizable.” 

‘“‘She must have been very, very white, then,” 
said Mrs. Sandford, good humoredly, yet feeling 
that she could willingly tell Mrs. Biggs that she 
was never more mistaken. Just at this moment, 
Hon. Mr. Walker arose, and begged leave to be 
permitted to leave the company, even at that 
early hour—he was engaged in making out some 
reports of consequence, and must necessarily be 
at home, as soon as possible. 

He was on the point of departing, with his 
wife, when Mrs. Talbot insisted upon accompany- 
ing him, to see that her mother returned safe, 
for she very much feared that the excessive heat 
had so overcome her, that she would be completely 
exhausted. The Major, of course, escorted his 
wife. Thus, four of the guests had departed, be- 
fore the company had risen from the table. Mrs. 
Judkins, (now on the most cordial terms with her 
neighbor, ) had poured out two glasses of sherbet 
for.the Major’s lady, and, in her own mind, she 
more than half doubted the plausibility of her 
pretense. 

Very soon after, Mr. Biggs’ little mulatto boy 
entered, with a note for the students. ‘Mrs. 
Biggs,”’ said Mr. Wilbraham, ‘‘I fear we shall be 
under the necessity of taking French leave.” 

‘*Who speaks of French? Oh, admired word. 
You, Mr. Wilbraham; you understand French, 
do you?” inquired Miss Dunnegan 

‘*Partially, Madam. I was merely speaking of 
taking French leave.” . 

‘‘Have I had the pleasure of addressing a 
French lady ?”’ asked Mr. Spones, Junior. 

‘‘Not exactly, sir. I was reared in France, sir. 
I understand the language perfectly. You will 
perceive, sir, that I speak English fluently, also. 
I prefer that. Are you fond of the language?” 

‘¢ Passionately.” 

‘*Perhaps, then, you may choose that your— 
your rising family should learn it? I teach in the 
Anthrasian Hall.” 

‘‘Pardon me, Madam—really—I—I” 

‘«Mr. Spones is unmarried, Miss Dunnegan,” 
said Mr. Sandford, wishing to relieve him from his 
embarrassment. The two Spones had a bache- 
lor’s hall, not five rods from the French lady’s 
school. Perhaps that lady was not aware of it. 

Miss Dunnegan might have blushed at her mis- 
take, so unintentional—so ridiculous—but her 
cheeks were so highly rouged, that no one Would 
have noticed it. : 

‘*Your school is quite prosperous, I learn,” 
observed Mr. Biggs. 

“It is so; many thanks to the taste and 
judgment of the ladies and gentlemen present. 
Speaking of French, reminds me, my dear Mrs. 
Biggs, that your great dinner has been the first 
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that I have been present at, since I came to 
America.” 

Mr. Wilbraham, now finding a pause in the 
conversation, mentioned that he had received a 
line, entirely unexpected, summoning him away 
from town, and must leave, however unwillingly, 
the pleasant party. Mrs. Biggs was extremely 
sorry; she had wished all her friends to listen to 
Silvette’s performance of the Seraphim. Silvette 
smiled, and assured them that she could not play 
at all—that at least she could not play any thing 
worth hearing. All present were very sure that 
she could. All praised and flattered her. Mrs. 
Biggs also wished her friend to stop and hear 
Miss Dunnegan’s enchanting voice. But no, Miss 
Dunnegan had such an unmerciful headache, she 
must be excused. Her countenance bore evidence 
to her words, and she departed with the two stu- 
dents, being so extremely faint, that Mr. Wilbra- 
ham gave her his arm. P 

When Mrs. Biggs returned to the dining-room, 
the guests rose from the table and moved into the 
saloon, where cards and chess-boards were soon 
proposed, but a damp seemed to have crept over 
the feelings of the whole assembly. Mrs. Hickson 
was ill, Miss Addleton complained of the horribly 
hot weather, and several others united with her 
in declaring it the most uncomfortable day of the 
season. Finally, Mrs. Biggs herself felt so miser- 
able, that instead of enjoying the pleasant 
evening, with a few of the most genteel of her 
friends, as she had anticipated, she only wished 
them all at home, that she might seek the rest 
and repose she so much needed. Most of those 
present, finding Mrs. Biggs grew, every moment, 
Werse, were polite enough to leave; the remainder 
soon followed, with the exception of Mr. Spones, 
Sen., who was a particular friend of the family, 
Mr. Lane, who was privileged, and Mr. Hope, who 
made himself at home. These then sat down to 
a game of whist, in the large saloon, now look- 
ing lonely and deserted. Mr. John, wisely pre- 
ferring the company of Miss Tandy, the youngest 
of the girls whom Silvette affected to despise, had 
left his father to amuse the three bachelors, while 
he passed the evening at her father’s. 

Mrs. Judkins, now truly alarmed at Mrs. Biggs’ 
indisposition, helped Silvette wheel her out of the 
saloon, on the sofa, even before the visitors had 
all departed. Every day, for five weeks, (for 
Mrs. Biggs was confined to her chamber for so 
long a time,) was Mrs. Judkins seen by the side 
of her neighbor, ministering to her wants, and 
condoling with her for her misfortunes. Still, 
the revengful woman retained her stubborn pride, 
for when, upon one occasion, Mrs. Biggs told her 
that she had never detected Annie Jane in but 
one falsehood in her life—then the sorrowful 
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mother told her sympathizing friend how the little 
girl had positively denied the fact of having put 
the wax apples into the fruit dishes—Mrs. Jud- 
kins had the impudence to hold up both hands in 
astonishment, while she internally laughed at her 
own successful plans for “taking in,” this was 
her expression, ‘‘a woman so haughty, so aristo- 
cratic, and so wealthy, as the merchant’s lady. 
Mrs. Biggs summed up the misfortunes of the 
dinner party, and growing wiser, from her suffer- 
ings, determined never to attempt to make a 
greater show than those around her, feeling per- 
fectly assured, that if people undertake to give 
parties, and make feasts, which are attended by 
signal failure, they will render themselves ridicu- 
lous, and lose in every respect more than they 
gain. She reckoned, among the most serious 
consequences of her own folly, the loss of Miss 
Addleton’s trade ; for that lady, deeming herself 
insulted, had left the store of Mr. Biggs forever ; 








and the ruin of a match, which she had fancied 
herself capable of bringing about between Mr. 
Wilbraham and Miss Silvette. She happened ac- 
cidently to learn that he was the only son of one 
of the most extensive merchants in Boston, and 
after weighing the subject well, had concluded to 
indulge Silvette in discarding Mr. Hope for the 
stranger. 

But Mrs. Biggs found that her thoughts had 
been thrown away, for the two students were not 
heard of, till long afterwards, and then. as the 
husbands of the two Misses Barkers. 

Mrs. Biggs became a wiser woman than she 
was before her party, and when, two years ago, 
Miss Siivette was united to Mr. Hope, decided at 
once that the preparations for the grand occa- 
sion should be made to conform to the customs 
and peculiarities of her associates in Mannueville; 
and from that day to this, has never said any 
thing to her husband about “giving a dinner.” 


-—_-—_ 


DECORATION OF INTERIORS. 


BY OWEN JONES. 


—— 


Tne mass of mankind can hardly be supposed 
insensible to the beauty of color, which nature 
distributes over the earth so lavishly; yet it is 
certain that, as there are many persons who have 
no ear for music, so there are others who have 
no eye for colors; others, again, who sing out of 
tune and see colors falsely. Some may sing or 
play without a knowledge of music, so may they 
color well by natural instinct, but study and cul- 
tivation will improve both the eye and the ear. 
Of late years the employment and appreciation of 
color has made most rapid strides throughout 
Europe, but with us it has lagged far behind, 
which is the more remarkable as her painters 
have long been renowned as colorists. The fault 
lies, I fear, with ourselves; we have too long 
neglected this essential portion of an architect’s 
studies and practice. The interiors of our houses 
have been given over to the upholsterer and deco- 
rator, many of them men of great taste and 
talent, I admit; but still we must regret that 
architects have not directed more of their skill 
and learning to this subject, and been prepared 
to lead rather than follow. We are only now 
beginning to shake off the trammels which the 
last age of white-washing has left us. Every 
thing but pure white was considered universal, 
and still is by many, as wanting in good taste 


ad 





The evidences of color on the monuments of 
Greece were first stoutly denied, and then sup- 
posed to be the works of after barbarous ages; 
and when this position was no longer tenable, it 
was said that the ancients, though perfect masters 
of form, were ignorant of color, or at all events 
misapplied it. Men were reluctant to give up 
their long-cherished idea of the white marble of 
the Pantheon and the simplicity of its forms, and 
refused to regard it as a building colored in every 
part, and covered with a most elaborate system 
of ornamentation. The architecture of our fine 
gothic cathedrals has lost half of its beauty from 
the absence of color. He, who without prejudice, 
sees a gothic building, for the first time, picked 
out in color, will be forced to admit that until then 
he had not understood or appreciated gothic 
architecture Many of the geometrical forms and 
combinations, depending entirely on color for 
their full development, we are too apt to consider 
that which we find established around us as the 
right; but, however deeply rooted the puritan 
prejudices on color may be, we are fast shaking 
them off, and when we do completely so there is 
no reason to fear that this country will be behind 
other nations in the race, as we may, we trust, 
make up by the increasing energy, industry, and 
superior perseverance of our sons, when once 
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earnestly set to work, the time lost in the com- 
mencement of the struggle. Those who go first 
will necessarily fail; but, as in the storming of a 
fortress, the ramparts are at last reached, over the 
dead bodies of the forlorn hope, so will the mis- 
takes of those who lead the way in colored archi- 
tecture contribute to the success of those who. 
follow. 
If we examine the remains of the architecture | 
of the ancients, we shall find everywhere that in | 
the early periods the prevailing colors used in | 
decoration were the primaries—blue, red, and 
yellow; the secondaries appearing very sparingly. | 
We find this equally in the remains of Nineveh, 
Central America, of Egypt, and Greece; and | 
throughout the Eastern civilizations generally; | 
we find also everywhere that, as time wore on, | 
the secondary colors invading the dominion of the 
primaries, blue and red, were supplanted by 
greenandpurple. In Egypt, in the temples built | 
by the Pharaohs, blue, red, and yellow mainly 
prevail; while in those built by the Ptolemies, 
the greens and purples take their place. In 
those of the Roman period, colors are still further | 
degraded to a dull and incongruous muddiness. 
In the great temples, as far as we can gather from 
the few remains of color we have, the same law 
prevails; while in Pompeii we find the second- 
aries and tertiaries as the ruling harmonies. In 
the Alhambra, the blue and red of the Moors 
were painted over with green and purple, by 
Charles the Fifth and his successors, and with the 
worst effect. In modern Cairo, and the East 
generally, we have green constantly appearing 
side by side with red, where blue would have 
been used in earlier times. It is equally true of 
the works of the middle ages. In the early 
manuscripts, in the stained glass, though other 
colors were not excluded, the primaries were 
chiefly used; while in latter times we have every 
variety of shade and tint, and rarely with equal 
success. It would seem either that the human 
mind, ever seeking for change, became weary of 
the simple harmonies which the primaries afford- 
ed, and sought more complicated effects from the 
secondaries and tertiaries, or that it arose from 
the decline of Art, and the incapacity of the artist 
to deal with the primary colors in their pure state, 
who took refuge in the secondaries and tertiaries, 
where error in the balance of color was less fatal, 
although to produce a perfect harmony with the 
secondaries and tertiaries is much more difficult. 
Among modern examples of the use of color, we 
may cite the Royal Chapel at Munich, where 
blue, red and gold form the principal harmonies, 
as far superior to the other churches of the same 
city, where the secondary and tertiary colors pre- 








vail. At Paris, in the Church of St. Vincent de 





Paul, decidedly the most perfect specimen of 
modern decorations in any country, the colors 
are blue, red and gold, separated by white. This 
church contrasts admirably with the decorations 
of St. Denis, St. Germain des Pres, and other 
churches of Paris, where the secondaries and 
tertiaries prevail When the secondary colors 
were used, in the best periods, in conjunction 
with the primaries, they were generally confined 
to the lower parts of the building; in this, follow- 
ing Nature, who uses for her flowers the prima- 
ries, and the secondaries for her leaves and stalks. 

It is well known that, if blue and red come 


_ together, without the interposition of white, they 


would each become tinged with the complimentary 
color of the other; thus, the red would become 
slightly orange and the blue slightly green. As 
all colored bodies reflect some white rays, the 
white in juxtaposition by its superior force ex- 
tinguishes these white rays, and we see the colors 
purer, at the same time that the white becomes 
tinged with the complimentary color of that 
against which it is placed, thus further heighten- 
ing the effect. As one of the objects of decorat- 
ing a building is to increase the effect of light 
and shade, the best means of using blue, red and 
yellow, is to place blue, which retires, on the 
concave surfaces; yellow, which advances, on the 
convex; and red, the color of the middle distance, 
on the horizontal planes; the neutral white on 
the vertical planes. Mr. Field, in his admirable 
works on color, has shown, by direct experiment, 
that white light consists of blue, red, and yellow 
neutralizing each other in the proportions of 8, 
5, and 8, It will readily be seen that the nearer 
we can arrive at this state of neutrality, the more 
harmonious and light-giving will a building be- 
come; and an examination of the most perfect 
specimens of harmonious coloring of the ancients, 
will show that this proportion has generally ob- 
tained—that is to say, that there has been as 
much blue, as the yellow and red put together; 
thus the light.and the shade balancing each other. 
Of course we cannot, in decorating buildings, 
always command the exact proportions of colored 
surface we require, but the balance of colors can 
always be obtained by a change in the colors 
themselves; thus, if the surface to be covered 
should give too much yellow, we should make the 
red more crimson, and the blue more purple ; that 
is, we should take the yellow out of them. So, 
if we have too much blue we should make the 
yellow more orange, and the red more scarlet. 
A practized eye will as readily do this as a man 
may tune a musical instrument. It is here that 
science abandons the artist, who must trust to his 
own perceptions, cultivated by repeated trials and 
failures. . 
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COURT, 


AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT. 


(A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME.) 





BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


CONTINUED FROM 


CHAPTER XXV. 


A QUARTER OF A MINUTE, 


‘REHEARSING a Charade, young people?” said 
Mrs. Forester, who followed Heywood into the 
room, as Mary Maynard was extricating herself 
from Carlyon’s unresisting arms. ‘May one 
know the word’ Iam a great authority in such 
matters, though really I do not think that I could 
improve this part of the performance. What do 
you say, Mr. Heywood?” 

«Such things are not much in my way,” said 
the priest, carelessly, “«but our good young Sec- 
retary seems to act with much ease, and as if he 
had previously rehearsed the situation.” 

«“ Not with me,” said Miss Maynard, very calmly 
walking toa mirror and re-arranging her hair, “as 
we never met in our lives, at least, so far as I 
know, until this evening. He is not a bad actor, 
but he wants enthusiasm. But you may remem- 
ber your promise, Mr. Bernard,” she added, re- 
turning to the table and taking a seat, “and you 
may give me some of those white grapes.” 

Carlyen obeyed, not exactly sorry to be em- 
ployed; for the situation, which certainly he had 
not done much to bring about, began to be a sort 
of false position. 

‘“«Mr. Heywood knows the word,” he said, 


‘cand therefore it is useless to go on with the | 


charade, which has increased my opinion of his 
talents. The second part must be very clever to 


be half so good as the first.” 
“J dare say it will give your talents some 
scope,” said Heywood, drily. ‘I should not have 


intruded at such an hour, Mrs. Forester, but for 
hearing from Lord Rookbury that you had a 
party. I never interrupt such conclaves, except 
by accident, as Carlyon knows. By the way, 


Bernard, I am in St. Alban’s Place—look in upon 
me.” 

The tone of the little group became constrained, 
and Mrs. Forester declared that she meant to be 
at church in the morning, and would not be kept 
up any longer. 


THE LAST VOLUME. 


* Very liberal in you to call that ugly, pokey, 
proprietary preaching-house a church,” said Hey- 
wood. ‘Even asa Catholic, I am surprised at 
you, while that Protestant Giovanni there must 
be actually shocked. Why don’t you give things 
their right names, Mrs. Forester?” 

“The edifice is nothing—the edification every 
thing,” said the beautiful Mrs. Forester, demurely. 

‘*It is the Minister that draws you there, then,”’ 
said Heywood, in an under tone. “So I hear. 
Does he lend you a secretary to carry your prayer- 
book?” 

«It is not you who ought to tease me,” said the 
lady, but not looking in the least offended. And 
soon afterward the men went away. 

“Tt like her having you here,” said Heywood, 
with a quiet laugh, almost before the door had 
closed on them. ‘I do like it. There’s a new 
display of that amiable straightforward persever- 
ance which is the great charm of some women. 
‘She'll have your master yet, sir, your Evangeli- 
eal Talus of the iron flail. Wont even let his 
secretary alone, but gets up a supper and a flirta- 
tion for him the instant he is installed. Don’t be 
ungrateful, Bernard Carlyon. It is a sad wicked 
world, but show it an example. Help the poor 
woman if you can, and especially give her the 
earliest information of Selwyn’s movements. Will 
he be at chapel to-day?” 


| “JT hardly know,” replied Bernard, wishing to 


try whether Heywood thought him mystified. 
«But as a matter of the merest guess, I should 
say that he would not.” 

««Then you are clearly defrauding Mrs. Forester 
of her supper and the other little amusements pro- 
vided for you, by going away and leaving her in 
error. Go back and tell her.” 

‘‘And perhaps prevent her receiving nobody 
_ knows how much—what did she term it—edifica- 
| tion. No, no I hope I am more seruplous,” re- 
plied Bernard, with gravity. Some further talk 





in the same tone brought them to Jermyn Street, 
whence Heywood, renewing his invitation to Car- 
_ lyon to call, dropped down upon that most gloomy 
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but most convenient ‘‘place” which reminds us 
of our first martyred Christian and last martyred 
borough. 

The Rotherhithe House party had been on the 
Friday, and the supper in Park Street on the 
Saturday. On the following Tuesday morning 
Bernard received a letter from Aspen Court, where 
Mrs. Wilmslow begged his immediate presence. 
The letter was short, but so earnest, that Carlyon, 
whose regard for the writer had attained a warmth 
unusual with him, resolved to obey the summons. 
A conge from Selwyn was speedily obtained, but 
it occurred to Bernard, that as his connection with 
the Wilmslows had originated solely in his posi- 
tion with Mr. Molesworth, it would be proper to 
inform that person that he proposed to revisit 
them. He made, therefore, for Red Lion Square, 
but found from his old comrades that Mr. Moles- 
worth had left town for some days—not, however, 
for Gloucestershire. Carlyon, therefore, wrote 
to Mr. Molesworth, apprising him of his intention 
to run down to Aspen, and departed by the rail- 
way. During the journey he naturally speculated 
as to the emergency which had caused Mrs. Wilm- 
slow to summon him, and pretty speedily settled 
that the case was one of pecuniary mishap. In 
fact, he pictured Henry Wilmslow lolling on one 
of the couches in his smoking-room, and drinking 
brandy with a brace of dirty but jocose custodians. 

At one of those huge stations, where the line 
expands into a great area of iron ways, and 
where superficial people may suppose that the 
rolling stock is bred, from the multitude of loose 
engines, large and small, straying and feeding in 
all directions, and running into and out of sheds, 


apparently at their own whim, the Gloucester 


train stopped. A few minutes later, and as the 
bell rang for the down-train travelers to finish 
their excellent soup, and leave off admiring the 
far-glancing Daughters of the Rail, who serve it, 
and whote tasteful toilettes make traveling dow- 
dies very sarcastic for the first half hour after 
lunch, the up-train arrived. Bernard had re- 
gained his own corner of the carriage, as the lat- 
ter train glided slowly to a stand-still, and a mov- 
ing panorama of faces slid pasthim. The newly 
arriving train stopped, and he was face to face 
with Lilian Trevelyan. 

In a moment, of course, Bernard’s heart was 
in a flutter, and his hand extended. But no little 
hand came from the opposite window to meet his 
own. Lilian looked at him steadily for a moment, 
he thought, sorrowfully, and then, seeming to 
catch a glance from her opposite companion, 
bowed very slightly, and with averted eye, and 
cast her eyes upon a book on her lap. The rail- 
way whistle shrieked, and all was over in far less 
time than it has taken to tell it. 





| 





It is to be feared that Carlyon’s mind was little 
occupied, during the remainder of that journey, 
with plans for Mrs. Wilmslow’s benefit. 

What worlds would he have flung away to have 
been able to persuade himself that in the hurry, 
and the traveling cap, and the shadow of the 
station roof, he had not been recognized. Even 
such a wounding thought as that—the thought 
that the chosen of his heart should not have made 
him out by the least glimpse of one feature—a 
thought that under any other circumstances he 
would have spurned from him in wrath—such a 
conviction would, at that moment, have been un- 
speakable consolation. But, wonderful as is a 
lover’s power of compelling himself to believe 
what he desires to believe, some things are be- 
yondhim. The credo quia impossibile est of theology 
will not hold good in love affairs. Lilian knew 
him as well as he knew her. They had met but 
for a quarter of a minute, but each had had time 
to read a whole history in the face of the other, 
and to know that the other had done the same. 
There was no rejecting the mystery—it must be 
solved. 

Needless to say which way Bernard’s convic- 
tions went. Certain suspicions of his own, rela- 
tive to the little scene at Mrs. Forester’s, in- 
stantly attracted other suspicions which were 
floating in the atmosphere of the young gentle- 
man’s perturbed imagination, and the whole were 
speedily agglomerated into a coherent plot against 
him. A practical mind, too, was Bernard’s, and 
of course practical men never go wrong. Mr. 
Heywood had seen the affair with Mary Maynard, 
on the Sunday morning, and had therefore had 
ample time to write a full account of it to Miss 
Trevelyan; and she was naturally offended, and 
having no time for explanation, and not choosing 
to be hypocritical, and smile when angry, had 
taking the only means in her power to let him 
see her feelings. 

The first shock of the incident of course jarred 
upon all sensation, and set Bernard wrong with 
every body and every thing around him. It in- 
spired him with a contemptuous dislike of his 
fellow-travelers, made him regard the beautiful 
country about him as hard and commonplace, and 
caused him to feel that the journey he had under- 
taken would be a failure, and that he was foolish 
and hasty in making it. For a little shake puts 
the human instrument vilely out of tune,—and 
that quarter of a minute had a whole world of 
discouragement in it. But we get over these 
things. In a short time Carlyon began to review 
the matter more calmly, and he had scarcely done 
so when sunshine broke in upon his mind, and a 
few miles further on his journey which was separat- 
ing him from Lilian, he might have been found 
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comforting himself with great earnestness. First, 
he thought of the sorrowful look which had 
crossed her face for a second, and this cheered 
him exceedingly; for, as he argued, with remark- 
able novelty, no one looks sorrowful except when 
a strong interest is felt. So that he really began 
to be obliged to Lilian for having given him so 
delightful an assurance of her regard. How in- 
dignantly he now spurned at the possibility that 
he had not been recognized, it is not necessary to 
say. Then he began to calculate how speedily he 
could come to an explanation with her—hardly 
before the following evening—and this naturally 
brought him to the consideration of what he should 
say. The truth? No man really and honestly 
in love ever told the truth yet. If he states things 
as they are, he sees them from a point of view 
which no lover can occupy. It is quite enough 
for him to state them as he wishes them to be. 
Else, he only vindicates his truth as an historian, 
at the expense of his truth as a lover, and is a 
sober man affecting to be intoxicated—a contempti- 
ble sight, at the best, and infinitely less respect- 
able than the intoxicated man affecting to be 
sober. I will not outrage Carlyon’s character by 
assuming that he was so false and hollow as to 
think of telling Lilian the truth. He was only 
thinking how best he should put the matter, so 











as to arrive most speedily at the greatest happi- | 


ness for both—a complete reconciliation. 
might have saved himself much trouble, and 


Mary Maynard’s black hair would not have come | of the trade. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE OWL AGAIN, 


So far from finding the Ambassador in the state 
of detention which Carlyon had considered pro- 
bable, the latter, as his chaise turned the last 
corner, and approached the house, beheld Mr. 
Henry Wimslow walking up and down the terrace. 
As the sound of wheels reached his ear, the owner 
of Aspen Ceurt gazed out sternly, his hand upon 
his forehead, to ascertain who was venturing 
upon his domain. And, seated near the large 
door, and in the full warmth of the evening sun, 
was another figure, speedily recognized by Ber- 
nard. It was that of Lord Rookbury. Henry 
Wilmslow’s look of surprise, as he recognized 
Carlyon, was not lost upon the latter. 

‘“‘She has not told him, trusting to my having 
sense enough to manage it, and I have blundered. 
By Jove! though, I’ll make a dash for it, and save 
her a scene with that ass.” 

‘*So, ho! Master Lawyer,” exclaimed the gen- 
tleman Bernard had thus designated. ‘Who 
expected you, I wonder? What’s in the wind 
now?” 

“That’s the only way,” thought Carlyon, 
alighting. ‘‘Why,” he said, “surely, I can’t 
have beaten Mr. Molesworth?” 

‘‘D—n it, I don’t know why you shouldn’t,” 


He | retorted Henry Wilmslow, brilliantly, “he de- 


serves beating, I dare say, as much as any other 
Present company always excepted, 


sweeping across his mental eye so often, if he | of course, ha! ha!” 


had known that Lilian had never heard of his 
having supped in Park Street. 

What, he wondered, had Heywood said? There 
was one comfort, he must have written, for Ber- 
nard had called that morning in St. Alban’s Plage, 
and missed him by a few minutes only. So that 
there was a letter, which Lilian would produce, 
and its falsehoods and false coloring (detestable 
things, thought Bernard,) could be exposed. 
Meantime he could trust in her affection, which 
would be strong enough, he argued, to forgive 
him, if wrong, and which ought therefore, as- 
suredly, to acquit him where the case was doubt- 
ful. Herein he reasoned, perhaps, with more 
logic than experience, as some authorities hold, 
that, in love matters, you had better be guilty 
than be wrongly suspected; first, inasmuch as 
you will be much more earnest, and therefore 
much more successful in obtaining a reconcilia- 
tion; and, secondly, you will appeal to the heart, 
rather than to. the head of your mistress. But 
this is mere scandal, let us hope. 

So, comforting himself, Carlyon could even 


‘“‘Thanks for the exception, which certainly 
mends matters,” said Bernard, affecting to be 
heartily amused. ‘‘But do you mean to say that 
Mr. Molesworth is not here?” 

‘¢Here! no, man,” said the Ambassador, whose 
grin rapidly toned down into a discomfited ex- 
pressior, as he began to comprehend that the 
lawyer was coming. ‘‘What should he do here?” 

‘‘That he must tell you himself,” said Bernard, 
‘‘for I have no idea why he should come. All I 
know is, that I was in his office this morning— 
that I was requested to come down here, and that 
he left town before I did. Since you say he has 
not arrived, he must be detained. somewhere. I 
must ask your hospitality until the mystery is 
cleared up.” 

“I say, Lord Rookbury,” said Henry, walking 
away from Bernard without replying, ‘‘here’s a 
screw loose.” And going up to his noble friend, 
he communicated the news. 

‘¢What, Mr. Secretary!” said the Earl, ‘‘leay- 





ing the Government to take care of itself while 
/you run into the country after the ladies. I 


see the beauty of the sunset, in which the rich | cautioned you against that sort of thing at Roth- 


Gloucestershire foliage was waving and glowing. | erhithe House—it wont do for a man who has 
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_ to get indignant. 
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his way to make. 
and then.” 

‘‘If he has come with that view, he’ll be devil- 
ishly sold, wont he, my lord?” said Henry. 
‘*Bird’s flown, Mr. Secretary,” added the Am- 
bassador, with an ill-bred man’s readiness to 
catch up a soubriquet, and use it. 

‘*Not having come with that view,” said Car- 
lyon, determined to preserve his good humor, 
“the sale is postponed until further notice.” 
And his laugh was nota bad imitation of the 
ex-officer’s. 

‘‘Nobody here but Mrs. Wilmslow,” said her 
husband. “But if you want any thing to eat, I 
recommend you to go and make love to her for 
it.” And with this gracious intimation, he turned 
his back upon Carlyon, and spoke in a lower 
voice to the Earl. 

‘‘Being dreadfully famished,”’ said Bernard, 
‘*T will avail myself of your permission.” And 
he was passing into the house, when Lord Rook- 
bury said, looking keenly at him, 

“T say, Mr. Carlyon, you are no longer in 
Molesworth’s employ—how happens it that you 
are doing his errands?” 

*‘T conclude,” said Bernard, carelessly, ‘that 
my having so recently had much to do with Mr. 
Wilmslow’s business, made it not unreasonable to 
ask me to attend on an emergency.” 

‘‘And what is the emergency? for I know no- 
thing about it, nor does my friend, Mr. Wilmslow, 
I believe.” 

‘“‘Not I,” said Henry, pleased at the title of 
Lord Rookbury’s friend, and disposed to be 
haughty thereupon. ‘And it seems a d——d 
queer thing to me, and, in fact, not the thing at 
all, that a set of lawyers should be rushing into 
a gentleman’s house without giving him notice of 
any kind.” 

“T’ll stop this,” muttered Bernard, beginning 
“T thought, Mr. Wilmslow,” 
he said, ‘“‘that you had had enough of notices 
from lawyers, in your time, not to make you so 
particularly fastidious about missing one.” 

‘‘Neatly planted,” said Lord Rookbury, who 
was always most amiably impartial in applauding 
a hit, whether friend or foe suffered. His appro- 
bation stifled any retort from Wilmslow, and Ber- 
nard, not sorry to cut the discussion short, 
raised his hat and entered the house. Crossing 
the well-known hall, he proceeded, unannounced, 
to Mrs. Wilmslow’s drawing-room. 

‘‘Hear what he says to your wife,” said the 
Earl, quickly. 

He should have spoken more clearly, knowing 
what a donkey he had to deal with. Perhaps, 
however, the British Peer would hardly have 
cared to say ‘Listen at the door,” though that 


Wait till you are a Premier, 
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was what he meant, and what he gave Henry 
credit for having understood, when the latter 
came back with the account that Carlyon had said 
to Mrs. Wilmslow just what he had said to them, 
and that she looked very glad to see him. 

‘‘How do you know how she looked?” said the 
Earl. 

‘“‘Why, wasn’t I in the room!” said Henry, 
simply. 

“Oh! you were in the room! Ah! to be sure, 
you were in the room. Of course you were in 
the room. How the light falls on that water, 
beyond the plantation there! Noble place this, 
Wilmslow, and one that deserves to be in good 
hands,” 

‘Your lordship is very good to flatter me,” 
said Mr. Wilmslow, who did not see the expres- 
sion, neither good nor flattering, which Lord 
Rookbury put on in reply to the acknowledgment. 
‘Of course, crippled as I am, I can do little, but 
one of these days, if your lordship’s plan should 
be worked out, I hope you'll be able to say some- 
thing to me which I shall deserve.” 

‘«We’ll hope so, Wilmslow, we'll hope so. Do 
you remember—of course you do—those fine lines 
of Akenside’s— i 


“Calm as the Judge of Truth at length I come, 
To weigh thy merits and pronounce thy doom, 
So shall my trust from all reproach be free, 

And earth and time confirm the stern decree.” 


‘““Now you repeat them,” said Wilmslow, ‘TI 
remember them, perfectly, but they had gone, 
like thousands of similar things.” 

‘Great story-teller, this man,” said Lord Rook- 
bury, taking up a volume of Alexandre Dumas. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Wilmslow and Bernard 
were coming to their own explanations. Jane 
explained that she had intended to meet him, but 
found it impossible to go out unobserved, and she 
thanked him for his ruse, deploring that she was 
compelled to the humiliation of being thankful 
fora piece of deception. And after every hurried 
apology for calling Bernard into the country, and 
begging him to pardon any questions which might 
seem peremptory, but which she feared migut be _ 
interrupted if she put them less quickly, she en- 
treated him to explain to her precisely the position 
of herself and her husband in regard to the Aspen 
Court property. 

It will be rembered, I hope, that in one of the 
very earliest chapters of this book, we have seen 
that Carlyon, anticipating this very question, de- 
manded of his then employer how he should 
answer it, and gave a promise arising out of its 
being found that Bernard knew far more than 
Molesworth had intended. 

**Do not,” replied Carlyon, ‘‘suppose that I am 
hesitating over the answer. I promise not to 
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leave you without satisfying you on all points. 
But it will, perhaps, not retard explanation, Mrs. 
Wilmslow, if you tell me, in the first place, why 
you now require, hastily, what you had so many 
opportunities of asking at leisure, when I was 
staying here.” 

“Oh, Mr. Carlyon,” she answered, “if you 
could understand my feelings—if you could com- 
prehend the state of gratitude and tranquillity 
into which a mother is lifted, when she suddenly 
finds herself able to remove her children from a 
condition—” and here poor Jane, whose nerves 
were obviously all unstrung, began to weep at 
old recollections. Self-possession returned to her, 
after some moments, and she continued, “‘I can 
only say, that we had had troubles enough, and I 
was too glad of an interval of peace, to care to 
disturb it by asking about the future. But now, 
I must know all, for deeper matters are involved 
than mere money. Bernard, let mespeak to you 
asa mother might speak to her son, Is that 
Lord Rookbury your friend?” 

‘“We were strangers till we became acquainted 
in hunting. The first day we passed together he 
offered to serve me, and did.” 

“For his own purposes.” 

‘““Why does any one serve another? Lord 
Rookbury began rather earlier in our acquaint- 
anceship than usual, that is all.” . 

‘Do not speak so, at least, not to me, Bernard,” 
said Mrs. Wilmslow, turning her still beautiful 
blue eyes with a kindly expression (but that they 
always had,) full upon him. ‘‘For I know that 
you would do much to serve poor me, who can 
do nothing for you in return.” 

**And God knows, if you believe that, Mrs. 
Wilmslow,” said the young man, moved out of 
his ordinary self-possession, ‘‘you amply repay 
any thing I could do. And now tell me, what is 
it that-you apprehend from Lord Rookbury? Be 
quite sure that you can tell me nothing about 
him, that will startle me.” 

«¢ And—you—say—that,” said Jane, slowly, 
gazing on him with that steady, yet vacant ex- 
pression, which may precede either a shriek or a 
fall. But she struggled with her heart, good, 
loving creature that she was, and, for the time, 
conquered. ‘‘Heisa very bad man,” she repeat- 
ed, in a gentle, low voice. 

‘Nay, nay, do not let us make things blacker 
than they need be,” said Bernard, strangely puz- 
zled. ‘Bad and good, in these days, are words of 
comparison, and I dare say Lord Rookbury is not 
worse than many people who are thought better. 
But what on earth, Mrs. Wilmslow, can this old 
man’s character be to you, that the question 
should agitate you thus? Do I guess right—that 
he has become Mr. ‘Wilmslow’s creditor? Well, 


Wilmslow had better—I am sorry to say it to 
you—have sought out the keenest usurer in Lon- 
don, because he will be equally cheated, and be 
obliged to bear with the cheat in silence; but 
your property will gradually recover itself, and 
our noble friend will be paid, and—but you do 
not listen—you are very ill. May I call a ser- 
vant?” 

“‘T am very ill, but I am listening,” said Mrs. 
Wilmslow, with forced calmness. ‘‘Sit down. 
So, he is most cruel and exacting in money deal- 
ings?” 

“So they say. But there is this also said, 
namely, that his avarice is a whim rather than a 
habit—it is not money for its own sake that he 
cares, but as a means of power—and he some- 
times does things that are liberal enough. Mr. 
Wilmslow, if he be Lord Rookbury’s debtor— 
you do not contradict me—-may have the good 
fortune to be dealt with kindly. But without 
relying on this, which would be foolish, let us see 
what can be done.” 

‘‘Bernard, you have seen Lord Rookbury at 
home?” 

“Yes, you remember I passed a night at Rook- 
ton Woods. It was then that he offered me the 
introduction to Mr. Selwyn.” 

‘Whom did you see there beside the Earl?” 

‘‘An exceedingly pretty little girl, named Lur- 
line, whom I should have taken for his grandchild, 
but that he has no married children; .and who 
afterward called him papa; she may have been 
some adopted favorite.” 

‘“‘You know, Bernard, that it is not so.” 

‘‘T have no right to know it—nor dol. But, 
to speak as frankly as you ought to be spoken to, 
I have one clue to Lurline’s history. Looking at 
the Earl’s pictures, I accidentally said that I liked 
what was pretty, and cared little about legiti- 
macy. He said, with his curious curl of the 
lip,’ —Jane shuddered—‘“that Rookton Woods 
might be able to gratify me; and, later in the 
evening, the child puzzled me by saying that I 
had promised to be fond of her. The nonsense 
is not worth repeating.” 

‘On your honor, Bernard, did you see that 
child’s mother?” 

«‘No, upon my honor; nor have I the slightest 
reason to know that such a person exists.” 

“Bernard,” she said, in a calm, sad voice, ‘‘1 
am a helpless woman in a lonely house. I have 
no money—it is all taken away—and I am watched 
for fear I should escape. No creature so power- 
less can be imagined. And they have taken my 
children from me, all my children. Even my 
little darling Amy, they have taken her, too. 





Ah! I see what you are thinking, but I am as 
| rational as yourself, Bernard.” 
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“But, dear Mrs. Wilmslow, what are you say- 
ing? We do not take away children in these days, 
at least, not by force, and without law. You, 
who—may I say it—have always been my model 
of reason and kindness,—I am utterly ashamed to 
find myself presuming to offer you advice—but 
surely there must be some strange misunder- 
standing. Who could take the young ladies away 
from Aspen?” He hardly knew what he said, 
for such a revelation from the calm, mild Jane 
Wilmslow, made him doubt whether he were 
dreaming or awake. 

‘“*There was no force used, and no law, Mr. 
Carlyon, nor was it necessary. Yesterday Mr. 
Wilmslow drove up to his door in a phaeton, which 
had been lent him by Lord Rookbury, and took 
the three girls foradrive. He returned at night 
without them.” 

‘‘Having left them, where—in heaven’s name? 
Pshaw,” he added, ‘I am a fool for helping to 
agitate you. He has left them on a visit—where?”’ 

**At the seat of your friend, Lord Rookbury, 
at Rookton Woods.” 

‘*Well,” said Bernard, ‘‘it was a strange thing 
to do, a very strange thing; but, except for its 
strangeness, I see no very great harm in it, and, 
certainly, nothing to cause you all this distress. 
Surely, it cannot be necessary to say that, at 
Rookton Woods, the house of a nobleman old 
enough to be their grandfather, they will receive 
the most,graceful attention, and I am only sur- 
prised that Lord Rookbury is below, and not 
taking you across the country to join them.” 

‘You have not heard all, Bernard.” 

**No, I feel that,” said Carlyon; pray, tell me 
what I am sure I should hear.” 

‘*Lord Rookbury has proposed for Emma.” 

‘The old Earl—has proposed to marry Miss 
Wilmslow!” repeated Carlyon, fairly astonished 
this time; ‘‘and she—but she could hardly hesi- 
tate.” 

“If forty years had been taken from his age, 
and the union rendered rational, Emma would 
have hesitated as little as she did when he asked 
for her hand in that hall. Emma loves her 
mother, and comprehends what her mother has 
endured ;—no earthly temptation could induce a 
daughter of Jane Tracy to marry a profligate.” 

‘He was refused, of course. And do I under- 
stand that, after that, and knowing it, Mr. 
Wilmslow—” 

“Yes. You have described Lord Rookbury, 
and best know whether he is a man likely to be 
deterred by a girl’s rejection, when that girl’s 
family is in his power. Mr, Wilmslow is his 
slave, and I am—my husband’s.” 

‘*Pardon me,” said Carlyon, speaking some- 
thing hastily, ‘“‘but all this sounds like an affair 





| of the stage, not of reality. I can understand 
that Mr. Wilmslow owes Lord Rookbury money, 
and may, therefore, be under his influence; but, 
when we come to forcing marriages out of simple 
debts, the matter becomes slightly melo-dramatic. 
Why, Molesworth would have paid the debt a 
dozen times. Why did you not apprise him?” 

‘*You will refuse to believe, too, that I was 
watched, and my letters suppressed, until Emma 
was at Rookton Woods: then constraint was no 
longer needed—I wrote to you.” . 

‘But how does this visit advance the suit? 
Do you believe in dungeon-chapels and midnight 
marriages? Dear Mrs. Wilmslow, are you not 
playing with your fears?” 

“IT am speaking of my child,” replied Mrs. 
Wilmslow, simply. 

‘‘T still confess to you that I cannot compre- 
hend how Miss Wilmslow’s visit to Rookton 
Woods, curiously timed though it is, should ad- 
vance Lord Rookbury’s suit for her hand.” 

‘‘Bernard,” said Mrs. Wilmslow, with a deadly 
calmyess, ‘‘my husband has, through the last 
twenty years, brought many sad and shameful 
things to the knowledge of his wife—God forgive 
him for it! the fearful teaching has not been lost. 
Do you not understand me? My child has been 
the guest of Lurline’s mother!” 

Wilmslow’s loud, sycophant laugh, and the foot- 
steps of himself and of the Earl in the passage, 
| spared Carlyon a reply. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A YOUNG WIFE’S TROUBLES. 


A rew days elapsed, during which Mr. Kether 
reported satisfactory progress with Mr. Paul 
Chequerbent’s creditors, most of whom came to 
terms, even without the application of the screw, 
which the former gentleman kept ready in case of 
need. ‘*Why did he keep away from me?” ‘I 
did not want to hurt him, but if a party will not 
be seen or heard of, it looks shy.” So, Mr. Kether 
duly cautioned Paul against such a display of shy- 
ness for the future, and Paul promised to struggle 
with his natural modesty, as the other assured 
him it was not appreciated in mercantile circles. 
The aunts and godmother behaved pretty well, 
but would seem to have had their eyes a little 
opened on previous occasions, as they insisted on 
their advances being deposited in the hands of 
Mr. Kether, and not in those of the penitent 
prisoner, a precaution which Paul declared to be 
highly insulting, after the lavish outlay of pathos 
and protest which he had made in his appeal to 
their sympathies. But the cheques came up, 

carefully drawn in neat, stiff, old lady-like hands, 
, and Mr. Chequerbent justly observed that painters 
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might talk as they pleased, but never did a little 
bit of color produce so cheerful an effect, as the 
pink paper of a cheque in a letter to a hard-up 
man. 

Less lucky was the poor little clerk incarcera- 
ted with him, and whose spirits Paul good- 
naturedly tried to keep up, with less success, day 
after day. Physically, as well as mentally, the 
unfortunate Mr. Mooter became more and more 
wretched, as the period of his imprisonment was 
prolonged, and yet seemed no nearer its termina- 
tion. For it is not a,very new remark that those 
who are accustomed to luxuries and comforts are 
often better able to endure privations than those 
to whom such matters are greater rarities—any 
body who has had the misfortune to take a rough 
journey with his servant, has made the observation 
—it also occurred, I believe, to the late Duke of 
Wellington, when certain military officers, of the 
most delicate dandyhood, rather distinguished 
themselves in one of his severest campaigns, by 
complimenting the cotelette a la chair de cheval, 
while the privates were almost in mutiny against 
their rations. Mooter was a clean, tidy, regular 
little man, who hung his walls at home with 
maxims, written in a fine hand, and framed, 
whereby he reminded himself that there was a 
place for every thing and that every thing should 
be in its place, that a stitch in time saved nine, 
that cleanliness is next to godliness, and that if 
he took care of the pennies the pounds would take 
care of themselves. His clothes-brush had its 
hook, and so had his hat-brush, and he ‘did not 
like”’ to see one in the place of the other, and 
the pleasing way in which he looped up and laid 
away pieces of string, until wanted, would have 
delighted Teresa Tidy herself, and have furnished 
her with a nineteenth rule of life. This was not 
the creature to brook with any degree of tolera- 
tion the careless, slipshod, dilatory life of a dingy 
sponging-house. At first he struggled to be or- 
derly and regular, to finish his meals at specific 
hours, and to keep his clothes spotless, and his 
linen white. But the deteriorating influence of 
the den was too much for him, and as the weary 
days wore on, and his poor little Mary looked 
sadder and sorrier every time she came to see 
him, Abel Mooter’s resolution declined. He 
would lie in bed until an hour at which, when at 
liberty, half his day’s work was done; he would 
wear slippers all day, and neglected to brush his 
coat, which became creased and fluffy, and he 
would even put on the same smeared and lopy 
shirt collar three mornings in succession. Small 
signs, but they belonged to a small man—in pro- 
portion, who knows but that they had the same 
significance as the feeble-mindedness into which 
divers grand historical personages, whom it is 


irreverent to remember in such company, and 
might be pedantic to mention, fell in their superb 
misfortunes. When my good friend, the fisher- 
man at Teddington Weir, sticks my hook through 
the wriggling cylinder called a worm, and the 
latter writhes, and heaves, and dilates, and con- 
tracts with an exceedingly excellent imitation of 
agony, it is very comforting to me, as I drop the 
quivering bait into the cold water and down to 
the chub and dace, to remark that ‘‘his lower 
organization prevents his suffering much.” But 
with all consideration of the refined feelings, 
which distinguish the upper ten thousand from 
the lower million, I cannot convince myself that, 
worms apart, ordinary nature does not suffer as 
intensely as extraordinary. Iam afraid the lower 
organization doctrine will not do. I wish it would, 
that one might read those horrible police reports 
every morning, with some sort of composure, feel- 
ing that the mangled wives and battered children, 
whose wretched stories make one uncomfortable 
for almost five minutes after breakfast, were 
really not of the same flesh and blood as your 
own smiling young Mrs. Jones (or say Smith) 
and the baby curling on that bright-eyed party’s 
affectionate arm. Of course the same misfortune 
makes one man pull a trigger as he looks down a 
muzzle, and another pull a bell and order more 
brandy and water. But find each man’s extreme 
of discomfort, and little Abel Mooter feels as keen 
a pang in the hopeless misery of a dirty sponging 
house, as great Napoleon Bonaparte hurrying 
away from such friends as remained to him, after 
that grand Belgian Sunday, whereof we have all 
heard something. 

Mr. Abel Mooter, as he has been mentioned in 
a rather flippant letter, found by Mr. Carlyon 
among his correspondence, was a clerk in a city 
house,“and his salary was one hundred and forty 
poundsa year. How that very foolish little man 
was ever deluded into placing his name upon a 
bill, to serve a friend, is one of those mysteries 
which can only be solved by that invaluable mode 
of resolving all the discords in earth’s music, a 
reference to the exceeding folly of human nature. 
It was done, and circumstances over which his 
friend had no control—friends whom one assists 
are usually and cruelly martyred by such circum- 
stances—prevented his taking up the document, 
though they did not prevent his going over to 
Paris: So, m due time, a very short one, Abel 
Mooter was introduced to Mr. Aarons, and Mrs. 
Mary Mooter, his three month’s wife, was at her 
poor little wits’ end. How, the evening’ when he 
had been walked off from his tea by the officers, 








she did run about those two small rooms of theirs, 
furnished so scantily, yet with such expenditure 
| of thought, and comparison, and bargaining! 
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How she looked at every article, and counted up, 
ona little penny slate, what all had cost, and then, 
believing that she could raise the money, she 
hurried in a good-natured broker, and while he 
was making his valuation—it was soon done—she 
was considering what she should give Abel for 
supper, when he came home that night, after his 
trouble. She had all but decided on a rabbit and 
onions, rejecting the pretensions of a la mode 
beef, when the broker turned round, and offered 
her a quarter of the sum she wanted, but advised 
her not to sell. What a cry she had on the bed, 
as he went away! Buta girl who can cry like 
that is good for something beside crying, and 
another idea struck her. Ina minute she was 
up—had instinctively smoothed the bed, and her 
own pretty hair, and was off to her mother. 
That old lady could not have much money, be- 
cause it was within a fortnight of her next divi- 
dend being due at the bank, but there was plate— 
there were the six spoons, which she had always 
promised Mary, besides that wonderful silver 
teapot in the shape of a boat, presented to the 
mother on her wedding day, by her cousin, the 
Lieutenant in the Merchant Service. That piece 
of plate had been a wonder and a fear in the 
family, and it was dreadful to think of parting 
with it, even for a time, but with Abel in prison— 
on hurried Mary Mooter. Her short tale was 
soon told, and in ten minutes, with the troubled 
old lady’s fullest consent, the precious boat tea- 
pot was on its way toa pawnbroker’s. Mary 
was not to raise more than she wanted, as there 
was no use in paying interest, but she was to tell 
the man to be sure and lock the valuable up in 
his strongest and safest iron chest. 
*“‘Rum-looking affair,” remarked the keen-eyed 
young man, whom Mary’s pretty face had induced 


‘to attend greatly out of her turn, to the wrath of 


the occupant of the right-hand stall, a worn- 
looking washerwoman, who was pawning some 
laced-edged articles of lady costume, (which would 
not have to go home until Saturday,) in order to 
take out of pledge the carpenter’s tools of her 
tipsy husband, who had just heard of a job—and 
not much to the satisfaction of a slim young 
fellow, who had gota pair of pistols, a Bible, and 
a stomach pump before him, probably all his 
available movables, and whom a young lady, 
whose face was set Cremorne-wards, impatiently 
awaited at the confectioner’s. ‘‘Yes, a rum- 
looking affair, but, I dessay, thought quite stun- 
ning in its time. Your own, of course?” 

‘My mother’s, sir,” said the accurate Mary; 
something flurried at the question. 

‘But she sends you with it, my dear,” said the 
young man, familiarly. “It’s all right, I can 
see,” and he proceeded to open the sacred vessel. 








‘‘T’ve been waiting half an hour, Mr. James,” 
grumbled the washerwoman. 

‘*Then, in course, you can wait a little longer, 
being used to it,” observed Mr. James, without 
even looking up from the article he was examin- 
ing. ‘Well, my dear, and what does your re- 
spected mother want on this remarkable article?” 

«Twenty pounds, if you please, sir,” said Mary, 
confidently. 

‘Shillings, you mean, said the pawnbroker, 
believing that in her fluster she had used the 
wrong word. ‘Well, you-see, it’s very light, 
and good for nothing except as old silver, to 
break up.” 

‘**But,” exclaimed Mary, in a troubled whisper, 
and scarcely believing her ears, ‘‘pray examine 
it, sir. It is of very great value indeed, and was . 
a wedding gift.” And the agitated little woman 
subsided into her stall, convinced that he had 
only to look at the article again, to obtain a due 
sense of its value. But the pawnbroker shook 
his head. 

‘“‘T would rather not take it,” he said, handing 
it back to her, ‘“‘but I'll make it the pound, if 
you like.” 

“One pound, sir!” said poor Mary, who felt 
as if at least that weight of lead had descended 
upon her good little heart. ‘But, sir, I want 
the money, I mentioned, most particularly—it is 
a matter of life and death—and we should be 
sure to redeem it—my mother, Mrs. Artish, is a 
most respectable woman, who has lived for seven- 
teen years at No. 11 Bayling Place, close by.” 

‘¢ All very likely, my dear,” replied the youth, 
‘**but that’s all I can do for you. Just go home 
and ask your mother whether she’ll take the 
money. Now, Mother Sudds, which of your cus- 
tomers is good enough to lend you her shemeeses, 
this time?” 

‘You will have your joke, Mr. James,” said 
the woman, opening her neatly pinned square 
bundle. ‘‘Here’s six, and for the love of heaven 
don’t tumble ’em. Precious row I got into about 
that handkerchief you lost for me—what a power 
of oaths I had to swear, before the lady would 
believe I never had it.” 

“‘T dessay, you keep in very good practice at 
that work, Mrs. Sudds. Sometimes I should 
almost believe you myself, if I did not know you 
so well. In a minute,” he added, nodding to a 
tall, well-dressed, dissipated-looking man, with 
an imperial, who had leaned forward to watch 
Mary Mooter, and now made signs to the pawn- 


broker who appeared to know him. ‘I’ve sent 


up for it.” 

‘‘Keep it to-night,” said the other; on second 
thoughts, I think I want the money.” 

“Very well,” said the young man. ‘I'll get 
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you back the duplicate, which is gone up stairs.” 

‘‘Take care of it for me,” said the other, hastily, 
and darted out. The pawnbroker saw through 
the game in a moment, 

‘«My dear,” he said, sharply, beckoning Mary, 
who had been slowly refolding her treasure in 
its papers. She brightened up, poor thing, in 
the hope that he was going to make a better offer, 
and drew close to the counter. 

“Tf,” he whispered, ‘‘a man with a tuft on 
his chin, speaks to you, the less you speak to him 
the better for your mother, and,” he added, ob- 
serving that Mary’s glove was off, for ‘‘somebody 
else, I see.” 

She listened without much comprehension of 
his meaning, and went sadly out of the place, and 
toward her mother’s. As she reached the corner 
of Bayling Place, she was accosted by a tall 
stranger, who said, in a gentlemanly voice, and 
raising his hat. 

“I beg your pardon. 
daughter?” 

‘Yes, sir,” said Mary, surprised. 

‘¢*She is an old friend of mine. Does she very 
much want the money which you have been trying 
to get at the pawnbrokers? Iam not rich, but 
sooner than that woman should want, I would— 
never mind. Tell me is she in any distress?” 

He spoke so earnestly, and as one who did not 
wish to make many words before acting, that 
Mary felt she had afriend. She briefly explained 
her trouble, and the stranger listened with atten- 
tion. 

‘“‘He is locked up for thirty-five pounds, you 
say,” said the stranger, thoughtfully. 

‘¢Yes, but we had five in the house, and mother 
has six, and we could manage the other four—if 
we had only the—the twenty,” said Mary, in 
whose eyes the sum had become not lightly to be 
named, since the sad defeat of her teapot. 

‘Tt is strange,” said the other. ‘‘I was in the 
shop with you, and had actually put down ten 
pounds, to redeem some things of my own, when 
something suggested to me to hold the money. 
There is ten for you,” he added, placing a note 
in her hand. 

“Oh, sir!” said Mary, her heart running over 
with thanks, ‘‘whom am I speaking to? Come 
in and see mother.” 

‘‘No,” said the stranger; sadly. ‘*No, Ishould 
not be welcome, at any rate, not yet. Promise 
me, as the only return for what I may do, that 
you will not mention to Mrs. Artish that you 
haveseenme. I will tell you my name, of course; 
itis Russell; but not a word to your mother, 
until I desire it.” 

‘*Of course, sir,” said little Mary, “you have 
a right to name your own terms; but if you 


Are you Mrs. Artish’s 





think mother bears any old grudge against you, 
or any body, I assure you—” 

“Hush, hush! Not a word of it,” said the 
other, impressively. ‘You revive old recollec- 
tions which had better be let alone. Your mother 
served me well, and I—but no matter, Time is 
precious. It is now nine o’elock, and if your 
husband is to be released to-night, we must be 
speedy. Lhave only another sovereign or two 
about me, but at home I have, I think, enough 
to make up the balance. Come on to my house 
at once, and I will give it you.” 

‘‘How shall I ever thank you!” said poor 
Mary, exulting in the thought of her husband’s 
liberation. 

‘¢ Your mother shall thank me,” said the stran- 
ger, ‘‘when the time comes. Here, cab!” he 
cried, as a vehicle crawled slowly along. The 
tired, hard-mouthed animal was incontinently 
tugged round, and the cab drew up by a lamp- 
post, near which they stood. The stranger opened 
the door, handed the young wife in, and spoke 
to the driver in a low voice. 

What caused Mary at that “Instant to look 
earnestly into her benefactor’s face? What, as 
she did so, and noticed that he wore a large 
imperial, brought the words, unheeded when 
spoken, of the familiar but well-meaning shop- 
man? What instinctively told her, the next in- 
stant, that something was wrong? She sprang 
from the seat she had taken, in the further corner 
of the vehicle, to the door. One little foot was on 
the ground, as the stranger tried to prevent her 
coming out. 

‘Don’t stop me, Mr. Russell,” said the young 
wife, her meek little spirit now fairly in arms. 

‘*T wouldn’t, Mr. Russell, if | was you,” said 
a male voice, at his elbow. It was that of the 
pawnbroker. ‘Would you, policeman B, 150?” 

‘‘T should say not,” said the officer in question, 
coming up on the other side. Mary stood aghast 
at the cab door, as the ‘‘situation” developed. 
The benevolent Mr. Russell saw that he was 
beaten, and had he been a prudent man would 
have bowed, paid the cabman, and disappeared. 
But a courze of town revelry, pursued recklessly, 
weakens the judgment, and prevents the passions 
from being under the complete control which a wise 
man would desire. In his hasty wrath, the melo- 
dramatic stranger threw himself on guard, and I 
am sorry to say, that before the officer could 
interfere, the soi-disant Mr. Russell, with a very 
fierce curse, had delivered a smashing blow into 
the face of the pawnbroker, which sent him down 
at the foot of the lamp. 

‘‘Take that, and mind your own business, in 
future,” said Mr. Russell, with a savage laugh. 
The officer seized him by the collar. 
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‘¢Just the thing,” said the policeman. ‘‘Wuss | «7 warned you against him,” said the pawn- 
assault, more unprovoked, I never see. For you, | broker, sorrowfully, picking himself up, and 
m’m, I should say the sooner you went home the | holding his hand over his astonished nose, ‘but 
better. And as for you, cabby, cut it.” 'I doubted you minded me, and I owed him a 

‘‘But here is his money,” said Mary, holding | grudge. Don’t forget your teapot.” 
out the bank note at arm’s length, as if afraid And the plaintiff, the defendant, and the execu- 
it would injure her; take his money, pray do.” tive departed, leaving Mary to return, in no slight 

‘‘Money no object,” said the officer, ‘‘espe- | state of bewilderment, to her parent’s first floor 
cially when the notes comes out of the Bank of | front.” 
Elegance; curl you hair with it, m’m; he’s got 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
plenty more in his pockets, I dessay.” 





TO A PICTURE OF KATE. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE. 

























Sometimes I dream of thee at night; As with his tresses long, and hoar, 
Thy wild brown eyes, He sat beside the driftwood fire,) 
Thy phantom eyes, How many a lonesome year ago, 
Gaze on me with a live delight, When summer’s soft and balmy smile 
And then I feel my brow o’erblown Lay warm upon the Argean isle, 
} With tresses that must sure be thine; The Grecian gods kept court below. 
In dreams I tremble to thy tone, 

1 In dreams I dare to call thee mine, And when upon the Southern sea, 

i While gazing on me all the while The night came down with shadows long, 
Those wild brown eyes, And snowy swans began their song 
Those phantom eyes, Ofsad and plained melody. 

O’er sweep my spirit with a smile! Methought the Gods, who there had striven, 
In pleasant pastimes all the day, 
I know not where thou hadst thy birth, Went up on cloudy stairs to heaven, 
But sure it was some country fair And left thee, wearied with thy play, 
Set floating in the upper air, Within a southern grave of balm, 
Some region that was not of earth, Sleeping, with thy phantom eyes 
For nothing earthly ever shone Half closed, beneath the watching skies, 
With half the splendor of thine eyes, Like some fair statue tranced in calm. 
The pale moon treading on alone, 
(Though many an ocean silent lies And when I dream of thee at night, 
To gaze upon her calm, white face, Thy wild brown eyes, 
O’er swept by waves of golden hair, Thy phantom eyes, 
And tranced light so heavenly fair,) Oft wear a glory to my sight, 
Wears not one half thy spirit grace! As if but now thou didst awake, 
From sleeping by Thersalian streams, 
I think of goddesses divine, Where not a breeze had dared to break 
While gazing on thy lofty brow, The silence of thy charmed dreams, 
And can but whisper soft, and low, And gazing on me all the while, 
Sure thou hast drunk Immortal wine! Those wild brown eyes, 
And then I say a legend o’er, Those phantom eyes, 
(‘Twas told at twilight by my sire, Thrill all my spirit to their smile. 


SONNET—MARY MAGDALENE. 
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Low at Messiah’s feet a suppliant knelt, And in her hand her golden tresses takes, 
To whom, erewhile, He had so much fo~given; To wipe the crystal laving shower away. 
She, now, the might of true repentance felt, What eloquence of love is seen in this 

Which gave assurance of a rest in Heaven. A penitent assured of Heavenly bliss, 

A box of balm of Araby she breaks Anoints the Lord of everlasting day, 

And pours the contents on His sacred head, * For a memorial” told is this of thee, 





Her angel tear-drops on His feet she shed, And shall be, Mary! through eternity. 






























WHO DIED AT THE 


“Do you believe, that when the hour of the 
resurrection shall arrive, we will be found in the 
form we had at the last moment of our life ?” 

‘‘That is a contested point, and which will 
long be so. We must admit, that should it be so, 
those soft and tender souls, who desire to put off 
their terrestrial covering, before the rich draperies 
of the purple of justice, or the joyousness of 
beauty, have been rent and torn by the rough 
fingers of time, are not unreasonable in so doing.” 

‘‘Certainly! sentiment usually reasons more 
justly than it is thought to do,” replied my com- 
panion, who was no other than my old friend, the 
Botanist. 

We were this time botanizing in the forest of 
Manly—overtaken by storm, we had taken refuge 
in a wood-cutter’s cabin, with walls of billets and 
a roof of faggots and brooms, where, for want of 
something better to do, we were philosophizing, 
until it cleared up. 

‘‘The painters, who have desired to represent 
the last judgment to us, are the cause of so many 
false ideas on this subject,” he replied. ‘‘In my 
opinion, painters and sculptors are guilty of a 
dereliction of the same kind toward genius, when 
they make it appear, not before the tribunal of God, 
but of posterity. Why do they always produce 
our great men as old, under the pretext that their 
life has been of long duration? Have they not 
also been young? Is it not then an anachronism 
to represent our inspired artists, our great poets, 
at a period of their life, in which poetry and im- 
agination no longer exist in them? Do not their 
future, or at any rate their green maturity, their 
time of sap and production, better recall them 
to our mind, than the period of decline and decay? 
Why must we always behold the setting sun? 
Why look at a ruin, when we should see a palace? 
You owe us an historical picture, and you give us 
a family portrait ; nothing but a family portrait; 
for it is the family alone who are interested in 
seeing individuals reproduced, as they were in the 
habit of beholding them; posterity only remembers 
them by their works.” 

‘‘It was from thinking of family pictures, that 
the great day of the resurrection, about which I 
was speaking to you, occurred to me.” 

‘I do not seize upon the analogy,” replied my 
interlocutor. 
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AGE OF SIXTEEN. 


‘‘Considered, notin an artistical point of view, but 
on its picturesque side, especially with its explanz- 
tory text, it is alone capable, however, of giving 
us a foretaste of the strange spectacle, which, 
according to some, awaits us in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. We enter along gallery; look, ex- 
amine with me, I will be the Cicerone. This lass, 
who plays with her lapdog, bedecked with rib- 
bons, like herself; this fine and handsome female, 
who regards the paroquet, perched on her finger, 
with looks of affection; all those fresh beauties, 
suspended around you, are the grandmothers and 
great-grandmothers of those old men with frizzly 
moustaches. That octogenarian of a fresh date, 
dressed a la Titus, and near him his father, who 
has been dead for eighty years; on the other side 
his great uncle, who died when a child. It is a 
pell-mell of ages and times, a chronological rid- 
dle ; finally, it is a scene of the resurrection, if 
we must put faith in a system, which I, for my 
part, reject with all my strength. We will all be 
of one age in heaven.” 

‘“‘T now admit the relation of ideas, between 
your strange collection of pictures and the spec- 
tacle, which, according to some, the last judgment 
will present to us—but in this forest, in which, 
since we have crouched beneath this rural roof, 
like two poachers, not a human being has passed 
before us, by what intellectual ladder have your 
thoughts been so suddenly transported into a 
family museum ?” 

‘You see this tuft of blue-bottles, by the way- 
side,” I added; ‘‘ well, that is the first round 
which has permitted me to cross at a bound, the 
distance which separates the forest of Manly from 
the valley of Jehoshaphat.” 

“Yes,” said my traveling friend to me, after a 
moment’s reflection, ‘‘it is often so; our memory 
is frequently carried, in spite of us, from the east 
to the west, from the north to the south, by the 
bird which passes, by an undulation which can be 
heard from afar. With us, whose looks are con- 
stantly directed with so much love toward that 
vast mantle of verdure, so richly embroidered, 
which covers the bosom of the earth, flowers 
must forcibly play a great part in the transition 
of our ideas. I never open my herbal without 
finding it filled with souvenirs and anecdotes of 
all kinds and all countries.” 
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**] will one day open its leaves with you.” 

‘** Willingly ; but first tell me, how your blue- 
bells have, at a bound, introduced you into a col- 
lection of pictures ?”” 

‘In addressing this question to me, you do not 
think yourself indiscreet,” I replied, “and yet 
you ask me the history of my first love.” 

‘Truly, I am enchanted with the indiscretion. 
First love can always tell its own story; it is 
usually imprinted with so much purity.” 

*¢ Above all, that one; it was a passion so fool- 
ishly ideal—so completely impossible.” 

“‘You redouble my curiosity.” 

‘‘T am going to satisfy it, and in a few words. 
What I said to you before, leads me, by an 
entirely natural way, to tell you how, beneath the 
roof of an old mansion, I made the acquaintance 
of my great aunt.” 

“The question is not of your great aunt, but 
of your first love.” 

“ Truly so.” 

“In the highest story of my father’s house, 
there is a large room, adorned by a large number 
of those family portraits, whose abandonment 
would be regarded as a sacrilege, their destruc- 
tion as a crime, but which are respectfully exiled 
into the most remote room in the house, for they 
are usually horrid frights, of a very disagreeable 
aspect. Fortunately, they were so well encrusted, 
and so covered with dust and spiders’ webs, that 
it was not easy to be critical at their expense. 
Besides, criticism rarely mounts into the garret. 
But as a child, I established myself there, for I 
felt at my ease, and could do what I pleased with 
impunity.” 

«One day I took it into my head to wash all 
the faces of my grand-parents, whose sex could 
scareely be distinguished, through their triple 
vail. I succeeded in washing some of them, and 
having nothing better to do, amused myself, with 
the assistance of a piece of chalk, and a feather 
dipped in ink, in giving moustaches to the ladies, 
and horns to the gentlemen. Whilst I was wash- 
ing one of these old portraits, I saw peeping out 
from beneath the sponge, handsome little cheeks, 
beautiful bright eyes, which looked at me with 
the air of an acquaintance, and a small charming 
mouth, which smiled on me with a grace all its 
own—it was a beautiful child of thirteen or four- 
teen years old, with a soft, timid air—her long 
blond locks, crowned with blue-bells, showed the 
most charming face.” 

‘«¢ Ah! now we come to the blue-bells,” inter- 
rupted my friend, ‘‘ I shall never again encounter 
the centawrea cyanus, without thinking of your 
love. Go on.” 

“ But I have almost finished.” 
«Go on, then.” 


‘**T found myself,” I continued, ‘‘doing nothing 
but contemplating, with a joyful heart, the por- 
trait of this young; girl and the more I looked 
at it, the more it appeared to me that I had 
already seen those small handsome cheeks on the 
figure of some one; that forehead so pure, was 
not unknown to me; those beautiful bright eyes, 
with their young gaiety, if I may so speak, I had 
already met somewhere. I gave her no mou- 
staches.” 

“‘T had several young femcle relatives then, 
very genteel, very well looking; I endeavored to 
think which of them possessed any of those fea- 
tures which attracted me so much, but none.of 
them did. None of them were as charming as 
this picture, as this beautiful child, crowned with 
her blue-bells. Was there then another little 
cousin whom I did not yet know? No matter, 
waiting until the acquaintance was made, as she 
regarded me always with the same smile, I con- 
ceived an affection for her. I loved her!” 

‘¢ What, this picture ?” 

‘*Yes; I took her down from the nail, having 
placed her conveniently on an old broken chair, 
that she might be nearer to me—TI associated her 
with my plays, I spoke to her, and answered for 
her ; we understood each other very well, when, 
one day, one fatal day, my mother surprised us 
together in the garret.” 

‘¢ What followed ?” 

‘* A terrible revelation—my mother, restraining 
her laughter at the sight of the moustaches and 
horns, read me, first, a lecture on my impious 
painting, and then informed me that the young 
girl, the companion of my plays, my first love in 
fact, was her great aunt, and my great-great 
aunt.” 

“Was your love killed at a blow? All love dies 
without hope.” 

‘¢Doubtless, for when I re-examined those 
features, which had charmed me so much, I found 
them entirely changed. In the look of my great 
aunt, in her smile, before so gracious, I saw some- 
thing ironical and jeering. She was evidently 
mocking me. In place of the simplicity of child- 
hood, I supposed the age she would be, if she was 
living—I was frightened at it.” 

“I believe you. She had been certainly dead 
sixty years; that is little enough for a great 
aunt, and it might have been fifty more.” 

‘¢ Just so—I figured her to myself as more than 
an hundred years old, bent double, her head 
vibrating, her mouth toothless, her chin hairy, 
blind, her eye-lashes of scarlet, seated on a large 
sofa, and grumbling out some unintelligible words. 
All those portraits of the old women, to whom I 
had given moustaches, I persuaded myself, be- 





longed to periods nearer or farther from hers, and 
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I dared not ask farther information; and when | 
any great aunt was spoken of before me, I blushed 
with shame, as if I had loved them all.” 

‘¢ And at what age did this poor old woman die?” 

** At sixteen years.” 

«Indeed ?” 

‘‘T learned that some years afterwards. At 
that period, vacation having arrived, I left college 
to spend an entire month with my grandmother, 
in the ancient Calvis, on the borders of Picardy. 
My grandmother had known my great aunt—I 
thought of asking about onefrom theother. My 
grandmother loved to tell stories—she had a pro- 
digious memory. In place of a mere story, I had 
a complete history, which I then wrote out in all 
its details, and my great aunt was thus the sub- 
ject of my first work, as she had been the object 
of my first love.” 

‘Come, tell me; the thing should be known.” 

‘It is a very simple history; a purely village 
drama.” 

‘“‘Go on—I love those village histories—they 
are becoming rare now-a-days—besides, the rain 
is increasing, and we have nothing better to do at 
present.” 

I commenced my recital at once. 





CHAPTER I. 


My great aunt, Adele passed her life in the place 
in which I was, at Bethizy, in that beautiful val- 
ley, suspended on the sides of the forest of Com- 
peigne, a ravishing spot, worthy of Switzerland, 
to which no accessories are wanting, neither 
picturesque sites, nor historical recollections, nor 
ruins, nor water, nor shade. That tower of 
Adrien, of an oval form, is all that remains of 
the royal manor-house of Philip the Handsome. 
Seale its heights; at your feet is the Chateau of 
Douye, perchance a ruin, now a farm-house; but 
then the father of my great aunt inhabited it with 
her, and the old building, reduced to the propor- 
tionsof an ordinary mansion, like its ancient ruined 
nobles, who obstinately retain a title they can no 
longer sustain, remained a chateau in despite of 
appearances, and leaned, like an old brother- 
at-arms, upon the ruins of the ancient Palace of 
King John; for the Calvis preserves, everywhere, 
traces of that race of Kings, who have imprinted 
their name on it. 

There, serving as the principal highway of the 
country, and remounting towards the forest, to gain 
the plains of Soissonnais, is the road of Brune- 
hant, a great Roman way, repaired by that hor- 
rible Queen, whose name, save in the Calvis alone, 
only awakens a feeling of horror; here it is the 
contrary, for the word of Brunehant has been 


Farther off is Champ Dolent, the plain of grief 

and groaning. It was there that a Lieutenant of 

Philip Augustus cut to pieces an English army, 

which procured for the village of Geromenil, close 

by, its more recent name of Saint Sauveur; now 

vast hemp-fields overspread the tombs, which are 

unknown to the peasant who turns them up with 

his plough. On the right, towards Saint Wast, 

are other tombs, the marvellous Druidical stones 
of Rhuys, which are nightly haunted by wills-of- 
the-wisp. 

Turning your eyes from these great cattle fields. 
so soon forgotten—from those royal palaces so 
promptly overthrown, cast them upon that beauti- 
ful horizon of verdure which designates the forest 
around you, upon those white houses with green 
verandahs, those terraces, those cottages, forming 
a girdle around the hill of Saint Adrien; it is 
Bethizy—follow those silvery lines which cut the 
meadows; they are the rivulets of Boneuil, of 
Buttes and of Nery, all three rushing on to join 
the handsome river of Antonne, which itself, after 
having filled the great ponds of Poutdrou and 
Berval, falls into the Oise, below Berberil. 

These places have remained in a reserved corner 
of my memory, pure, charming and animated, 
ever since my infancy, and when I transport myself 
thither in idea, memory and imagination assist- 
ing, I re-see them, not only as I knew them, but 
also such as the recitals of my grandmother 
caused me to know them, as they were in the 
middle of the last century, in the time of my 
great aunt. 

Educated in a convent of the Ladies of Crepy. 
thanks to the instruction of the good nuns, my 
great aunt had acquired holy and firm belief; but 
in her intercourse with her young companions, 
she had acquired still more, a credulity scarcely 
imaginable—they entertained no doubts about 
dreams and sorcerers, divinations by cards or dice. 
The good sisters had taught my great aunt to 
love God; the young girls, to fear the Devil. 

Had she lived in our days, Spurzheim would. 
doubtless, have found in her the organ of mar- 
velousness. I recollect that in her portrait there 
was in the angle of her eye a certain protuberance 
marked by the celebrated phrenologist, and which 
gave even to her smile an air of astonishment. 

When Adele—it was her name—returned to 
Bethizy, after the death of her mother, to superin- 
tend her father’s household, it was curious to see © 
this young mistress of the mansion break off giv- 
ing an order to cross herself, at the sight of an 
upset salt-stand, of two knives crossed, or other 
unlucky signs; shrink away or faint when certain 
noises were heard without at night. Feeling pro- 
tection no longer in the walls of the convent, her 





metamorphosed into that of Pruneauz. 
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mind having become more easily imposed upon 
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since her recent loss, she saw only phantoms in the 
house, goblins and familiar spirits in the woods, 
and Jack-o’-lanterns and sorcerers in the fields. 

To add to her misfortune, these ideas were par- 
taken by the people among whom she had come 
to live. 

At Bethizy, there was an especial belief in the 
beast of the Chambrerie—it was a kind of monster, 
the hideous transformation of a former prior of 
the country—Chambrerie or priory there meant 
the same thing. This prior, seized with a sacri- 
legious love for a young religious, his penitent had 
formed means to bring her to him, by tricks and 
false pretences. Soon enlightened as to his views, 
the young girl had escaped from him into the 
Church, and sought refuge at the foot of the high 
altar; but the monster had pursued her even 
there—she was lost—when raising her streaming 
eyes towards the altar, she saw Jesus Christ de- 
scend from his cross, seize with both his hands, 
the wood which had been the instrument of his 
punishment, and inflict with it so violent a blow 
on the head of the prior, that the latter fell dead. 
He could not be buried in consecrated ground; he 
was laid under the largest of the stones of Rhuys; 
but by the power of Satan, who reigned there, he 
soon reappeared in the form of an obscene beast. 
He preferred showing himself in the ruins of the 
tower of Saint Adrien, whose subterranean vaults 
he inhabited. Heonlyleftthem whensome person 
in the neighborhood was about to die—he then 
made his sinister bellowings to be heard in token 
of the event, and invisible bells rung in the air. 

For three successive days had the beast of the 
Chambrerie bellowed, and the bells rung for the 
mother of Adele; at least it was so told her credu- 
lous daughter, who was only too much disposed to 
believe in supernatural things. Who about her 
could combat these dangerous impressions? She 
had a brother, ten years her senior; but this 
brother, already married, was occupied with an 
employment in a remote province ; her father, the 
Lieutenant of the hunt, in the Captaincy of Com- 
peigne, who was almost constantly from home, 
engaged in his own pleasure or in that of the King, 
sometimes rallied her on her foolish terrors and 
the adhesion she gave to the popular supersti- 
tions; but he generally laughed at her, without 
thinking of turning her aside by reasoning from 
these dangerous errors. ‘ 

Gradually, however, my great aunt felt her pre- 
dispositions to the marvelous partially to abate. 
The counsels of the Curate, the care which he 
took to impute her superstitious terrors as a sin to 
her, and finally the age of reason, which was ap- 
proaching, for she was near her fifteenth year, 
all answered gradually to bring her into a right 
way of thinking; but there always remained a 








something of her former apprehension. This 
something was a simple cowardice, the timidity 
of a child, which, united to the natural vivacity 
of her age, to a kind of reserve and dignity which 
her position as mistress of the house exacted from 
her, gave to her character and manners certain 
eccentricities and contrasts which were not with- 
out their charms. 

The Lieutenant of the hunt of Dampiere, be- 
sides the revenues, exemptions, and privileges of 
his office, owned some land in the country, and 
two mills on the River Antonne. The person to 
whom these mills were jleased, named Brulard, 
had a daughter, whom Adele, for want of a better, 
made her best friend. If she wished to repose 
from the cares of the household; if her father, 
on business of his post, or for some other cause, 
went to Versailles or Compeigne, it was to Mar- 
tine, to the hamlet of Glaignes, that Adele hastened 
at once to find a companion. Having then no 
longer any one to command, she became a lively, 
joyous young girl, loving the sports and exercises 
of her age, scaling stair-cases, making merry, as 
we are permitted to do at fifteen, but with her 
friend only, for at the sight of the first strange 
face which approached, having returned beneath 
the shell of a young lady, she remained stiff as a 
a stake, and mute as a fish, until the hour of di- 
version for her approached, that is, until the 
strange face had disappeared. 

Martine Brulard was some years older than 
Adele, with black eyes, which shone lively and 
brilliant in a skin slightly tinged by the sun, a 
turn-up nose, wide nostrils, curling hair, a laugh- 
ing mouth, and white and regular teeth—with her 
fine form and gay manners, she was what is called 
a fine dashing girl. Still, notwithstanding this 
appearance of joviality, Martine had ardent pas- 
sions, and on the other hand, was susceptible of 
more dissimulation and jealousy than would have 
been expected on the part of so prepossessing a 
person. 

One day, taking advantage of a holiday, my 
great aunt went to herfriend’s. The latter, who 
loved to play with the little lady, took pleasure 
in curling and dressing her hair. Seated on the 
trunk of a tree which was lying on the ground 
in the farm-yard, with no other witnesses than the 
old hemp-dresser, who was asleep upon a bundle 
of corn-stalks, and a large black cow, which was 
looking at them across a fence, with a melancholy 
and stupid air, these two handsome girls were 
employed in weaving into a garland some blue- 
bells which they had collected in the fields. The 
garland made, Martine crowned my great aunt 
with it, and found her so much to her taste, that 
she seized her hands and embraced her, to thank 
her for being so handsome. 
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‘‘Do you know, Miss Adele, that the country 
girls must provide themselves soon with lovers, 
for in two years from now they will all be run- 
ning after you?” 

‘‘Who thinks about that? I am not yet old 
enough to be married, and besides, that is a case 
which concerns my father,” replies my great aunt, 
with the tone of a well-educated girl who still 
remembers the Convent. 

‘¢But your father has other occupations in his 
head,” replies Martine, ‘‘ it is more in his line to 
hunt for the King than for you. I suspect he is 
more adroit in encountering wild boars than 
gallants; you must not count then too much on 
him, or else beware of Saint Catherine.” 

‘‘ Well,” replied the other, laughing, ‘that is 
no great misfortune. Saint Catherine is a good 
saint, and would make one blessed patroness 
more. One cannot have too many. Besides,” 
added she, with a certain innocent simplicity, ‘if 
we want gallants, we must hunt for them far from 
this, at least to Senlis or Compeigne, for in this 
country there are—but wild boars.” 

‘*Oh,” said Martine, ‘lovers may perhaps be 
found by looking them up—and yet, when they 
are least expected, they come quickly. The whole 
secret is, not to let them slip.” 

‘¢ Have you sought, Martine.” 

Martine laughed out, dnd did not reply; and 
yet, the conversation once on this subject, she was 
tempted by vanity to make Adele her confidant. 
Martine had sought—and found. 


CHAPTER II. 


Charles Doisy or d’Oisy, a young man of good 
family, had come to dwell for a short time at the 
small domain of Champlieuley-Bethizy, which 
belonged tohisfather. Martine, the only daughter 
of the miller-farmer Brulard, who traded at once 
in corn, hemp and cattle, could aspire to the best 
matches of the neighborhood; she saw the young 
man, he pleased her, and she did not let him slip. 
As he appeared but little disposed to become 
enamored of her, she made the first advances to 
him, to which he hastened to reply, as in duty 
bound. 

The lover in question had, however, another 
passion in his heart, a passion older and stronger 
than that which he felt for Mademoiselle Brulard. 
He was crazy to become a painter. Instructed 
by La Tour, he promised already to be worthy of 
such a master, when his father, throwing palettes 
and brushes out of the window, in order to free 
him from arts, artists, and all the seductions of 
Paris, sent him to Champlieu, to fall beneath the 
seductions of a handsome miller. 





wards, with a new enthusiasm; he was anxious 
no longer to distinguish himself by the arts, but 
by arms. ~The love for Martine was thus placed 
as it were between two fires, and Charles D’Oisy, 
after having sworn eternal constancy to her, went 
to Melun, where he entered a regiment of hussars 
commanded by Lieutenant-General the Count de 
Berehiny. 

It was this which Martine was desirous of re- 
lating to her young companion, but on reflecting 
that she had not heard from Charles for some 
time, and that he might change his love, and that 
thus her confidence would become her shame, she 
desisted. Another idea, not unconnected with the 
first, entered her head; she proposed to Adele to 
get the cards, to learn from them what lot was 
reserved for them in marriage. Adele resisted ; 
she was still too credulous, still too confiding in 
these kind of predictions; she feared to re-enter 
upon a path interdicted to her by the;cure. It 
might be a matter of sport or amusement for 
Martine, but for her, it was a serious and bla- 
mable thing. 

‘‘What do you say; shall I go for the cards?” 
resumes Martine. 

‘¢ What is the use?” said a voice which made 
them both start. 

It was that of the man sleeping upon the bun- 
dles of corn. They were so occupied with their 
chatting, they had forgotten he was there; thus 
his unexpected interruption, at first, gave them a 
sharp surprise. 

‘‘Hush!” said Martine, turning to her com- 
panion, and pointing with her finger to the hemp- 
dresser, who was asleep, or feigned to be so. 

‘‘He is right; what is the use of the cards, 
since we have him here?” she said to her in a low 
voice; ‘‘it is father Hubert, whom the peasants 
call the old flax-steeper. Ido not believe much 
in his science,” added she, assuming a firmer tone; 
‘‘but no matter, let us try. They all say that he 
is a sorcerer.” 

At the word sorcerer, Adele started again, and 
fixing her eyes upon the old man, regarded with 
unquiet curiosity, his bald and prominent fore- 
head, his enormous head, sprinkled with tufts of 
hair of a greenish-white, and fastened upon a 
long, thin neck. 

‘‘Father Hubert,” said Martine, addressing 
him, ‘‘are you sleeping or watching?” 

‘‘T sleep, and I see,” said he, with his eyes 
closed, and without moving. 

‘‘Well then, can you tell us anything about 
our future husbands?” 

«‘There is one coming,” replied the old man. 

‘‘Indeed, Hubert; and are you very sure of it? 
and whom will he marry?” 

‘‘One of two.” 





he young man was seized, some months after- 
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** But which one ?”’ 
The old man was silent, and Martine could not 


induce him to speak. ‘‘Well,” said she, ‘since 
he is coming, and is destined for one of us, let us 
draw straws for him.” 

She took 9 stalk from one of the sheaves, broke 
it in two, concealed the unequal parts in her 
hand, only allowing two ends of equal length to 
peep out, and offered them to her young companion 
to choose. The latter, after some hesitation, 
being excited, laughed at, and urged on by Mar- 
tine, finally made a choice, and drew the long 
straw, 

‘‘Bravo! well played, well chosen!” exclaimed 
the miller’s daughter; ‘‘she will not remain an 
old maid. The whole future is laid open—pro- 
vided, only he comes and pleases—that he is not 
a wild boar of Saint Sauveur or Bethizy—Oh, 
poor Miss Adele; she must indeed marry! she 
cannot help it! it is her fate!” 

Whilst she was thus running on, in the midst 
of roars of laughter, and Adele, motionless, with 
crimsoned cheeks, was looking at the piece of 
straw with an air at once embarrassed and con- 
trite, without knowing exactly whether to laugh 
or cry, the gallop of a horse was heard, and 
amidst a cloud of dust, the uniform of an hussar 
shone out for an instant, and Charles d’Oisy en- 
tered the courtyard. 

The fine regiment of hussars of Berchiny, 
changing its garrison, had been installed at Com- 
peigne, the evening before, and our young man, 
recently promoted to the rank of Quarter-Master, 
had nothing better to do than come to show his | 
uniform at the farm of the Brulards. 

Springing from his horse, with sparkling eye 
and open arms, he stepped towards Martine. 
Perceiving that she was not alone, he made a | 
double salutation, and then stopped, as if rooted 
to the ground, at the sight of the other young 
girl, whom he had not at first seen. | 

Adele had retained her crown of blue-bells, from | 
beneath which sprung her beautiful, abundant, | 
blonde hair; her face lighted up by the rays of 












Now Autumn’s fire burns slowly along the woods, 
And day by day the dead leaves fall and melt; 
And night by night the monitory blast 

Wails in the keyhole, telling how it passed 
Through empty fields, from upland solitudes, 

Or wave scarce lonelier: and the power is felt 

Of melancholy, tenderer in its moods 


, Compeigne. 
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the sun, and still better by the different impres- 
sions awakened in her; thanks to the imprudence 
of Martine, to the prediction of the old man, to 
the presence of the young one. Raising towards 
the latter a glance at once of timidity and cu- 
riosity, and without abandoning her almost im- 
movable state, she looked at him with that air of 
ecstasy and astonishment we sometimes behold, 
without daring to hope for. In her face, attitude, 
and figure, she had then more grace and beauty 
than she had ever had before, or perhaps ever 
after; for it is with beauty among women, as it 
is with courage among men, it has its moments of 
exaltation, which it borrows from great emotions 
of the soul. When she was enabled to remark 
the attitude of the young soldier, and the look 
which replied to her own, she felt embarrassed, 
and in her embarrassment dropped the piece of 
straw she still held in her hand. 

She stooped down to pick it up. 

This movement did not escape the attention of 
Martine, who was already irritated by the attrac- 


| tion which had paralyzed the first transports of 


the young hussar, already discontented with her- 
self, to whom, after her drawing the short straw, 
he appeared to have arrived so real apropos, to 
derange an horoscope which should certainly 
only regard her. 

The shrill voice of the miller Brulard, who 
approached, put an end to all these emotions, or 
at least, caused each of our personages to conceal 
them. He had heard the gallop of a horse, and 
come to see who the visiter was. 

‘‘What, is it you, my droll,” said he, when 
after a momentary examination, he had recognized 
the young man in his new uniform; ‘‘ you are a 
coxcomb; but that is all one, is it not, Martine?” 

Martine, modest, through ill-humor, looked 


| down, without replying; but she could not pre- 


vent a feeling of joy, on hearing the young man 


' announce that he was about again to become 


their neighbor, as his regiment was stationed at 
Another, doubtless, shared this feel- 
ing with Martine. [ Zo be Continued. 
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Than any joy induigent summer dealt. 
Dear friends, together in the glimmering eve. 
Pensive and glad, with tones that recognise 

The soft invisible dew in each one’s eyes, 

It may be, somewhat thus we shall have leave 

To walk with memory, when distant lies 

Poor Earth, where we were wont to live and grieve. 





Tue doctrines of your peace conventions will 
never answer. They are not to be believed in. 
The world cannot do its quiet strokes of business, 
buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
markets, and fattening on a general exchange of 
commodities, at least till the Millenium comes 
round to emasculate man—that strange compound 
of dirt and divinity—of his passions—those things 
that have hitherto moulded his destinies, and the 
history of his world. The cotton-spinning phi- 
lanthropists are all for peace; spinning, they say, 
is the highest style of civility. John Bull is cry- 
ing out, ‘Easy, friends, easy; don’t spoil my 
means of livelihood; don’t damage the crockery!” 

jut the crockery will fly. The lion will not lie 
down with the lamb, but eat it. Let the Cobdens, 
Burritts, Aberdeens, and such like, go down; but 
give us the stout-hearted old schoolmaster of 
Buzby, Dr. Arnold, a man who in Greece, once 
upon a time, would have played the part of that 
other pedagogue, Tyrtzus, against Aristomenes, 
for the Dorians. The Doctor loved the picturesque 
of history, and his blood used to get warm, like 
Sydney’s over the currents of a heady fight, and 
‘*the broad, black columns, (see Napier,) march- 
ing in all the majesty of war.” He had no pa- 
tience with people who did not like the great 
pitched battles. ‘He who cannot read these,” 
he says, ‘with interest, differs, I am inclined to 
think, from the mass of mankind, rather for the 
worse than for the better; he rather wants some 
noble qualities which the others have.” We back 
the courage and philosophy of that spunky D. D. 
Let him be remembered with his namesakes of 
Winkelried and Brescia, and half redeem the in- 
famy of that other namesake nearer home. War, 
as the Doctor very well knew, has always been in 
the programme of God’s providence, and history 
teaches us that it has been identified with the 
sublimest virtues, and the most splendid displays 
of human intellect. 

Literature and Art—the grace and glory of the 
world—have come from war—beautiful children 
of a rather grim-looking parent. Setting reve- 


rently aside the striking evidences of the oldest 
and most venerable of human records, we still find 
what man remembers best and most boastfully 
identified with fighting, or growing up in the 
midst of it. 


Let us look back, and we see the 
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Illustrious acts high raptures do infuse, - 
And every Conqueror creates a Muse. 


WALLER. 


bold chanting of the Homeroi and the Cyclic 
lyrists, inspired by the strife of Greeks and Phry- 
gians, about that immortal elopement, or by the 
buccaneering cruise of the Argonauts in the Black 
Sea; we see also Eschylus, Sophocles, Phidias, 
Polycletus springing up together, or nearly so, at 
a time when the Asiatics came to repay the fire 
and sword of Agamemnon, and all Greece was 
telling of the march and surrounding armaments 
of ‘the glittering Medians.” Eschylus flourished 
a good pike against the invaders before he sat 
down to record their overthrow, and his wreath 
has as soldierly an air as those of Leonidas and 
Miltiades. The arts of Pericles blew beautifully— 
the bright consummate flowers that they were !— 
in the rough and invigorating atmosphere of war. 
In the blaze of Alexander rose the unsurpassed 
Praxitiles and Leusippus; the first the moulder 
of the Gnidian Venus, which we still worship in 
the Florentine copy; and the other the sculptor 
of the colossal Jupiter of Tarentum, and the 
Twenty One Equestrian Peers who fell round the 
buckler of Alexander, in the storming of the 
Granicus—the privileged sculptor, also, of that 
first and grandest of conquerors, himself. And 
the immortal eloquence of Demosthenes was a 
war-note—blown in vain, however. Coming down 
‘the corridors of time,” with a quick step and 
glance—having no time for any thing more—we 
hear Ennius, Virgil, Lucan, and others, weaving 
the warp and woof of battle, and challenging fame 
in clear, bold voices— 
“Loud as a trumpet with a silver sound.” 

In modern times, we have Tasso, inspired by the 
Gothic heroism of the Crusades; and John Mil- 
ton, stirred by the trumpets of Cromwell and 
Rupert, carrying the war into the very courts of 
Jehovah, with an Anglo-Saxon audacity of genius 
which throws all other poets into the shade; and 
later still, while the world rang to the thunder of 
the Napoleonic wars, or the reverberations of 
them, we find the finest and most heart-stirring 
lyrics of the British and American bards—Camp- 
bell, Halleck, and others, written under the mili- 
tary inspirations of the age. A closer and pro- 
longed glance at the history of society, would 
only furnish stronger proofs of the fact that war 
is friendly to the higher intellectual developments 
of men. 
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The prosperity and greatness of a nation do 
not belong to the industrial arts, but rather to 
the aristocratic sisterhood of the Fine Arts. The 
former were skilfully practised by the Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, Etruscans, Chinese, and other peoples, 
undistinguished ‘by any height of mind or pro- 
gress. It is true of all times and peoples, that a 
nation may be handicrafty, and greatly helped by 
science, and yet be deficient in the intellectual 
power and refinement expressed by the fine arts. 
The perfection of these has marked the noblest 
phases of the world’s history—has glorified the 
republican civilization of Greece and the republi- 
can civilization of modern Italy. These arts 
grew under the fostering care of Freedom; and 
Freedom came as the spouse of War, dressed in 
his habilaments—not in that horrid Bloomer 
sense, of course, but with a casque and spear, 
and looking like Minerva Polias—and evermore 
accustomed to all his tumults. And thus their 
bright progeny has flourished. Those world-en- 
chanting sisters are known to stand in some awe 
of their magnificent father, with his stormy voice 
and his ringing stride; but they live on the breath 
and the breast, and in the presence of their be- 
nignant mother. It is no valid argument against 
this position, to say that the fine arts existed of 
old, and exist now, in countries unblest by popu- 
lar freedom. No doubt they existed, but not as an 
indigenous growth. They existed under the sti- 
mulating patronage of a few enlightened princes, 
but still in an exotic and feebly rooted condi- 
tion. The fine arts never flourished in Rome, 
as Roman arts. They were for the most part 
practised by Greeks, after the Greek models, and 
in the Greek spirit—being, in this respect, the 
counterparts of the Roman literature. It was 
the same in Greece itself, after it had become a 
Roman province and the Hellenic liberty was 
extinguished; the arts had only a sort of refiected 
existence. Popular liberty never flourished un- 
der the Roman eagles—except in some earlier 
intervals. That wolf-suckled people, were for- 
ever fighting with their neighbors, and they gave 
very little attention to the amenities of painting, 
sculpture, or poetry. When they had firmly 
established themselves as a nation, and were 
thinking of the refinements and graces of society, 
republicanism perished under the blows of civil 
strife. But it is to be remembered that the most 
vigorous period of the Roman intellect, was still 
that of the unexpired republic—of Cato, the 
Gracchi, Brutus, and other immortal friends of 
freedom. It was the period of Lucretius, Catul- 
lus, Sallust, Cicero, Virgil, Horace—men who 
drew the milk of republicanism in their infancy. 
Under the emperors, Rome became a prize-fight- 
ing, plethoric despotism, in which the people 





sunk into a populace, living on the sportula, or 
daily doles of the aristocracy, and, in spite of a 
few favorable accidents, such as the patronage of 
Augustus, Trajan, the Antonines, and other rulers 
of taste, poetry and the fine arts inevitably de- 
clined. 

Looking to the modern nations, we find that, 
except Italy, the only remarkable stage of the 
arts was the hollow land, lying contiguous to the 
North Sea, where men first warred with the sea 
for a standing place, and then with despots for 
their shops and hearth-stones, belfreys and ram- 
parted burghs. The Dutch and the Flemings 
worked hard for their liberty and prized it; and 
their proficiency in the fine arts was cotemporary 
with much of their military efforts—a consequence 
of their spirit of courageousindependence. France 
has never reached any high degree of distinction 
in the fine arts, in spite of—perhaps we should 
rather say, because of—the encouragement of 
Kings, and the influence of Royal Academies. 
The mind and tastes of the French have been de- 
based by despotism, and demoralized by the fren- 
zies and licenses of revolutionary politics. Eng- 
land, always governed by aristocracies and hierar- 
chies, can make no grea artistic boast; though 
she is, certainly, thanks to a certain strain of in- 
dependence running through all her history, before 
France in the feelings and moral influences most 
intimately connected with excellence in the fine 
arts. Still the prospects of her painting, sculpture 
and architecture are bad enough. She has a cer- 
tain amount of liberty, itis true; but that liberty 
is not a genial thing, incapable of dignifying the 
the popular sentiment, and so feeble that the com- 
merce and costermongery of the nation are able 
to neutralise all its influences. The English feel 
more enthusiastic over the Queen and her family 
on a rail-way excursion, than they would over the 
bronze Peers of Leusippus. They are more par- 
tial to a pot of porter, in general, than to enthu- 
symusy. The arts of the other nations, similarly 
affected by their governments, are pretty much in 
the same condition of effort rather than of excel- 
lence. The material influences, in short, of 
modern science, together with the huge growths 
of centralisation and monarchical power, going 
on before our eyes, are sufficient to explain why 
the modern arts cannot compete with those of the 
old Greek federation, and the states of Italy, about 
three centuries ago. But somebody mentions 
Switzerland—the free, fighting Forest Cantons 
and so-forth—never very famous for their fine 
arts. These little states were always too poor 
and rugged to furnish those conditions of ease and 
enjoyment, which must be, more or less, the con- 
comitants of artistic achievement. When in ad- 
dition to their other discouragements of any re- 
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fined intellectual efforts, it is remembered that 
the Calvinistical dogmas very early took up their 
grim abode within those mountain homes of lib- 
erty, and that the austere Genevan spirit pervaded 
most of the Cantons, it will not be wondered at, 
that Swiss independence was no very kindly nurse 
of the fine arts. 

A high condition of these arts—not in a forced, 
but a free, flourishing existence—must be con- 
sidered as an expression of national dignity and 
welfare; and we find them always more illustrious 
under the inspirations of war. This does not 
seem to be the general impression; at least it is 
not the fashion to speak of facts inthis way. It 
is usually said that peace and the arts flourish 
together; but history disproves this; shows that 
there is a peace under which the arts and every 
other expression of mental grace or independence 
wither and rot. The great agitations of the 
sword seem to be necessary to rouse and raise the 
energies of men. No doubt, too much war is un- 
favorable to the arts—just as too much wood puts 
out a fire, or too great a commotion of the flame- 
feeding air. For ourselves, it is fortunate that 
we have had so much fighting; not fortunate 
merely as regards the liberty of trading and ex- 
panding, without asking leave of England; but 
fortunate as regards that national tone of thought, 
and those beautiful and exalting arts which shall 
yet be the crowning grace of this unequaled con- 
federacy. How would it be with us, if these 
states had dropped quietly into their independence, 
by virtue of some virtuous or politic resolve of 
the British government, and without any blazing 
forth of the more terrible passions of men? It 
would have been a deplorable piece of business. 
We might never have got over it. If a peace 
convention had settled the matter, the Americans 
would have subsided into the ways of trade— 
would have taken chiefly to poor Richard’s alma- 
nac, and known nothing of their other national 
phase—the cloud-compelling and the sceptre-con- 
trolling. They would have fallen into a state of 
mere brotherly huxtering with John Bull; and the 
Anglo-Saxon character might have consolidated 
into something of the Chinese beaverism. They 
would have become Tyrians, and not only lower 
themselves, but deteriorate their parent. John 
Bull would have grown quakerly, and the flashy 
explosions and heroisms of the last eighty years 
which fire our hearts with poetry, a high sense of 
human splendor and a controversial interest 
which elevates our cosmopolite philosophy, would 
not have shaken the four quarters of the world, 
and brightened all the pathways of progress. The 
revolutionary business of these states was full of 
suffering and sorrow—full of bloodshed, fire-rais- 
ing and all the bitter accompaniments of warfare. 





But is there a republican living who would now 
have it otherwise? who would spare a stroke of 
the sword or a throb of that bloody tribulation ? 
Notone, certainly. Among Graham’stwo millions 
of readers there is not one; and among the rest 
of mankind—from whom, perhaps, not so much 
is to be expected—still there is not one! Not one 
would remove the blood and tears from the pages 
of our history—not one would empty our Walhalla 
of itsheroes. Those dreary marches and counter- 
marches of shoeless and hungry men—the anxie- 
ties and carnage of battle fields, the terror of 
households, the momentary despairs and continued 
endurances—all these things are transfigured and 
preserved as the greatest treasures of the nation’s 
memory. It would lose (or save) no drop of that 
immortal blood. For the single example of the 
soldier Washington, is of more value to America, 
than the fee simple of the thirteen states he libe- 
rated; that of Allen, Greene, Warren, Mont- 
gomery and their peers, is richly worth those states 
since gathered; while the renown of the other 
immortals,—of Henry, Franklin, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, together with the Jacksons, Perrys, McDo- 
noughs, Taylors and Scotts of a subsequent strife, 
is worth we are at the end of the terri- 
tory! Nay, then, to meet the worth of these, we 
must include those lands and waters of Markland 
and Hochelaga, in the North, the peaks and pla- 
teaux of old Manco Copac’s realm, and those 
Isthmian gates, in the South—not forgetting that 
island of the ten thousand leading articles—all 
of which, between ourselves, will soon be included, 
one way or the other; we mean, the ferritories, 
reader, not the articles—no one in his senses would 
think of including the latter anywhere. 

Destiny, no doubt, cared well for our good and 
our greatness; and we have no bitterness of re- 
trospect. It was fortunate that George the Third, 
poor man, stood up with such pluck for his rights ; 
for, as the world went then, and still goes—they 
may be called hisrights. He called them so him- 
self, and brought a very old sort of argument to 
prove them. He was a good-natured, obstinate 
person, reader, something like yourself, and an 
excellent farmer, in the matter of potatoes and 
turnips, which, ten to one, you are not; nota bad 
man, by any means, we are free to say, in spite 
of the newspaper snobberies, here and there. 
Indeed, for the sake of our personal democracy, 
we are glad we were not George the Third; for 
we are horribly afraid we should have done pretty 
much as he did. It was fortunate he was obsti- 
nate, and that the fatal, good-humored Lord 
North persisted, between sleeping and waking, in 
bringing us all to order. Anything that takes 
men from the conventions and moth-eaten charters 
to first principles, is a blessing to the world— 
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never doubt it. We have a liking for the Stamp 
Act; and remember kindly that kiln-dried old 
writing clerk, McCulloch, who drew. up the arith- 
metic of it, and sent it to George Grenville, who, 
in his turn, seeing the figures were all right, and 
the balance on the side of the exchequer, brought 
it down to the house and—did our business. For 
McCulloch’s initiative in this curious affair, see— 
if you have nothing better to do—the Grenville 
correspondence, lately published in London. 

That war—-those wars—of ours then, were fortu- 
nate things—sources of all our renown, and that 
greater weight of glory which shall yet come. 
Washington’s war was the noblest basis of a com- 
monwealth; and since the beginning of the world 
no nation ever had so splendid an origin. That 
struggle was not too full of sweeping success. It 
was rugged with many reverses and severe trials 
that hardened and brightened the temper of the 
popularheroism. Still, we confess, when we con- 
sider what is due to the important picturesque of 
these things—or, rather, due from that to the 
future sentiment of a nation—we feel inclined to 
make some change in the course of the war. We 
would, fine-spirited reader, have Washington de- 
feated, decisively, by overpowering odds, like 
Aristomenes, Bruce, Vasa.and the rest, and‘driven 
into the fastnesses of the Alleghenies, where he 
should live for some time, in a prowling condition, 
on wild animals and Indian corn, with a price upon 
his head, and surrounded by a few ever-faithful 
adherents—his adventures being too much en- 
veloped in secrecy for an exact historic account, 
and amply suiting all the requirements of tradi- 
tion—till the rallying of the Eastern States and 
the crowding of backwoodsmen to his standard, 
should enable him to march out again, scatter a 
number of detachments, and fall upon Howe with 
determination, defeating him with great slaughter, 
in the renowned and beautiful valley of the Mo- 
hawk. This, certainly, would be an improvement. 
But we shall not dwell upon it; and should cer- 
tainly be content with what we have got. All 
things considered, the American war of parturi- 
tion had enough of daring, wild adventure, whole- 
some reverse, fine strategy, high military virtue, 
and high military triumph for the most heroic 
struggle anywhere recorded in history. 

Such thoughts came to us, with a free repub- 
lican confidence, at the sight of a piece of Ameri- 
can statuary, erected by American genius to 
American heroism, and here represented in an 
engraving—for those who cannot visit Washington 
City, where it stands in heroic bronze. There 
sits, on his horse—a fine spectacle of the energy 
and repose so combined in the man himself—the 
conqueror of the wild Creeks and Seminoles—the 
vietor of New Orleans—Andrew Jackson—as 








stern, indefatigable and full of resources as Han- 
nibal, and as calmly courageous as Arthur Wel- 
lesley. And thus have all our great orators de- 
lighted to speak of that genuine American soldier. 
Among the latest great oratorical tributes to his 
renown, was the eloquent address of the Hon. 
Stephen A. Douglas, delivered in Washington on 
the 8th of last January—a military anniversary 
which New Orleans has had good cause to re- 
member,—at the inauguration of the hero’s monu- 
ment. The honorable gentleman, one of those 
best capable of understanding and sympathising 
with the democracy and general principles of such 
a man as Jackson, made a rapid and comprehen- 
sive review of the soldier-president’s career. The 
following well delineates the striking characteris- 
tics of the old hero, and we quote it with pleasure: 

‘‘Who can describe the wild and frightful scenes 
of that unparalleled Indian campaign—the hero- 
ism of the leader—the celerity of his movements 
—the fatigues of the march—the privations of 
the men—the impetuosity of the charge—every 
skirmish a victory, every battle a triumph—the 
barbarian alliance dissolved—the savage tribes 
dispersed and pursued in every direction, and 
finally reduced to submission in the brief period 
of six months! e« 

‘‘The importance of these decisive and over- 
whelming achievements can hardly be realized. 
The British allies of the confederated savages, in 
pursuance of the plan of campaign as agreed 
upon with Tecumseh and the Prophet, were hov- 
ering around the Gulf coast, arming and drilling 
the Indians in the Floridas, meditating a descent 
upon Fort Bowyer and Mobile, preparatory to the 
concentration of the confederated forces upon 
New Orleans and Louisiana. Concurrent events 
in Europe were favorable to the success of the 
mighty scheme. The abdication of Napoleon and 
his flight to Elba had restored the hereditary 
monarchs to the thrones of their ancestors, and 
enabled Great Britain to withdraw her veteran 
troops from the continent, and hurl them upon 
the defenceless shores of the Gulf of Mexico, in 
concert with their savage allies. The destruction 
of the barbarian league by Jackson, and the sub- 
mission of the scattered tribes, had broken the 
force of the impending biow, and opened the way 
for a trial of strength, single-handed, between 
the soldiers of freedom and veterans in the cause 
of oppression. At the critical moment, and as if 
by the hand of an overruling Providence, Jackson 
was appointed a major-general in the army, and 
assigned to the command of the southern division. 
Time will not allow me to more than glance at 
the most striking events in the campaign. The 
British were occupying the Spanish forts at Pen- 
sacola, stimulating the Indians to a renewal of 
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hostilities, and preparing for a descent upon Fort 
Bowyer and Mobile, and ultimately upon New 
Orleans as the chief point of attack. Jackson’s 
remonstrances with the Spanish governor against 
harboring the enemy in what was professedly 
neutral territory being disregarded, his applica- 
tion to his own government for permission to vin- 
dicate the violated laws of neutrality remaining 
unanswered, the absence of instructions on points 
of vital importance at a time when inaction was 
ruin, who does not remember with what resistless 
energy he threw his protecting arm around Mo- 
bile, provided for Lawrence’s heroic defence of 
Fort Bowyer, planted his little army in front of 
Pensacola, and, when his messenger was fired 
upon by the orders of the governor, stormed the 
batterie#} entered the town, hauled down the Bri- 
tish flag, drove the enemy into the sea, and had the 
Spanish governor at his feet, imploring mercy and 
forgiveness for the past, and faithfully promising 
a religious observance of the laws of neutrality 
in the future! Who can describe the rapidity of 
his movements for the defence of New Orleans— 
the magic effect of his presence in suppressing 
treasonable purposes—infusing confidence into the 
hearts of the desponding—his sleepless vigilance 
in watching the movements of the enemy within 
and without his camp—and his capacity for creat- 
ing elements of defence where none had been 
provided! Who can forget his glorious victories 
on the 28d of December and the 8th of January! 
Who has not admired the self-sacrificing courage 
of the hero, who, to save the city and prevent the 
dismemberment of the republic, assumed the 
awful responsibility of superseding the civil au- 
thorities in the hour of extreme danger, in order 
immediately afterwards to lend his potent arm to 
the maintenance of the supremacy of the law! 
Who can paint the moral grandeur of the scene 
where the victorious soldier—the benefactor of the 
nation and the saviour of the city—fresh from the 
theatre of his glory, with his triumphant army 
around him, stands calmly before the judge whose 
dignity he had recently offended in the perform- 
ance of an imperative duty, and meekly submits 
to an ignominious sentence and a heavy pecuniary 
penalty! Behold him quieting the murmurs of 
the indignant multitude and extending his protec- 
tion to the trembling judge, and bidding him pro- 
ceed with this sentence. Follow him as he leaves 
the court, receiving the homage, the thanks, the 
prayers of a grateful people, mingled with re- 
sentments and imprecations upon the judge! 
Hear him, in tones of eloquence and power, en- 
joining upon them strict obedience to the civil as 
the paramount authority, since the necessity 
which causéd its suspension had ceased to exist, 


‘With the battle of the 8th of January the war 
is closed; New Orleans is saved; Louisiana re- 
mains a part of the American confederacy; the 
idea of a barbarian empire is exploded; the Mis- 
sissippi valley is reserved for the abode of civil- 
ization and Christianity; the proposition of the 
British commissioners at Ghent, that an unaltera- 
ble boundary should be established for the Indians 
from Cleveland, through the mouth of the Ken- 
tucky river to the Gulf of Mexico, is rendered 
impossible; the British scheme of erecting aa im- 
passable barrier to the growth and extension of 
our great republic isabandoned. These are some 
of the results of Jackson’s wonderful Indian and 
soutiern campaigns, which terminated with his 
glorious achievements at New Orleans.” 

The example and memory of Jackson are por- 
tions of the nation’s glory, in keeping with the 
revolutionary epopee, and swaying the spirit and 
tendency of the future. An original rough-hewn 
man was that Carolinian, following in all things 
the impulses of his own nature—a passionate and 
self-willed, but generous and noble nature. If it 
be said that a good deal of alloy was mixed with 
his virtues, it should be remembered he was 
a mere man, and that the most vigorous soils 
throw up weeds along with the oaks and the 
flowers. All that men admired him for, and that 
his country will remember him for, would never 
have been exhibited but for that very passion 
and irrespective force of nature which brought 
such a host of enmities about him. Cosmical 
nature does not content herself with corn-bearing 
plains, and pleasant platitudes; and human na- 
ture finds the rugged, the faulty, and the diffi- 
cult, as necessary to her general economy as the 
purely good and the prudently virtuous. Abused 
for his marriage, abused for his backwoodsman 
readiness with the pistol, brought to the bar and 
fined in court after the battle of New Orleans, 
(for something of the same high-handed show of 
spirit that saved the city,) punched on the vener- 
able face after he had become President, accused, 
by a deliberate and recorded vote of the Senate, 
of treason to the Constitution, and generally 
hooted at, in an astonishing manner, about the 
Bank business, one would think (who did not 
understand the matter) that he was some charla- 
tan and scamp, and remarkable disgrace to the 
country! No doubt, it was not respectable to 
draw pistols and scuffle, and threaten to hang 
judges, men of law, and so forth. But the maie 

asperities of the man’s nature were very large— 
to say nothing of the Celtic blood—and propor- 
tionate allowances should be made, seeing that 
his unbearable peculiarities were things which 
brought about that business of the Mississippi 





and his conduct requires no other vindication. 





swamps, menaced a French king and obliged him 
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to bend to an American claim, and braved, in 
opposing the centralizing principle of a National 
Bank, on behalf of State rights and the dear 
principle of democracy, the greatest peril that 
ever beset a President of the republic. But Time, 
the corrector where our judgments err—Time, 
the wisest thing under Heaven—has pronounced 
its verdict. Jackson is recognized as one of our 
greatest presidents, and his renown is feeding the 
mind of his country with a more vigorous essor, 
and a higher inspiration of poetry and national 
glory. He needs no justification. The people 
have taken and put him into our Walhalla, be- 
side the great military hero who founded the 
republic. 

And thus it is that Mr. Mills has represented 
him, in that beautiful statue, (now in the square 
at Washington, ) no less remarkable for its excel- 
lence, than for the difficulties overcome in design- 
ing and moulding it. Mr. Mills is one of those 
whom Genius distinguishes, 

What time she calls some favorite from the crowd, 

And, with a kiss, inspires for evermore ;— 

one of the million, touched by a sentiment of na- 
tional glory, and guided by the genuine inspira- 
tions of Nature herself. He received no artistic 
education. He was born in New York state, and 
brought up to the business of a house plasterer, 
in South Carolina. But he had a republican edu- 
cation—had read of great sculptors and artists, 
and read the republican history of his country. 
In this way his notions and feelings were raised 
above the level of his business, and he began to 
mould plaster busts. He made such good like- 
nesses, that he had a good deal to do in that way, 
and was at last introduced to Mr. Calhoun, who 
sat to him for his bust in marble. This was a 
great undertaking, and Mr. Mills, choosing a fine 
piece of Carolinian marble, went to work with 
very little encouragement from the knowing ones. 
But he hammered and chiseled away, neverthe- 
less, making use of such imperfect tools as he 
had, and at last brought out the bust of the great 
Nullifier, in a style of delicacy and truth which 
made the critics stare with surprise. Since 
David brought forward the head of Goliah, in a 
very remarkable manner, there never was such a 
sensation as that felt at the appearance of Cal- 
houn’s in the hands of Mr. Mills. The people 
regarded it with infinite admiration and pleasure; 
and the city of Charleston did itself honor by 
placing the bust in the City Hall and presenting 
the artist with a valuable gold medal. 

About this time, a statue of Jackson was in 
agitation. On the 12th of September, 1845, ata 
meeting in Apollo’s Hall, at Washington, it was 
resolved to erect it, and afterwards a committee 
was formed, by which $12,000 were collected. 








This being too small a sum for the equestrian 
statue proposed, it was suggested that a pedes- 
trian figure should be made by Mr. Powers. 
Things were in this state, when, in 1848, Mr. 
Mills came to Washington. His friends were 
advising him to go to Italy, but he thought of 
doing something for fame, in a purely American 
way. He was invited by the committee to make 
a design; and though he thought the sum collected 
too little for such an undertaking, ambition took 
possession of him, and he agreed. The trophies 
of other sculptors would not let him sleep; and 
the heroic idea of General Jackson, riding along 
the line of the volunteer yeomanry at New Or- 
leans, in presence of Packenham and ten thousand 
men of Badajos and Pamplona, and bidding the 
boys keep up a stout heart and fire deliferately, 
took such forcible possession of his brain that he 
could think and dream of nothing else, till he 
resolved to put it in the public square in bronze. 
Certainly, if Danton’s ‘* L’audace, laudace, [ au- 
dace,” could hold the conquering charm in war, 
it must be allowed that here also there was great 
virtue in it; for boldness mingled largely with 
the artist’s inspiration, and he was, in fact, a 
Jackson, in his own way. Having accepted the 
offer of the committee, he went back to Charleston, 
and set about his little model—very much against 
the views of his friends, who supposed a man so 
little practised in the business of the sculptor 
would fail. But relying on himself, Mr. Mills 
produced his design, in eight months; and the 
sight of it silenced all evil angury. It was ap- . 
proved, and having procured the security of ten 
citizens of Charleston for the performance of the 
contract, he began his bronze. 

He began his four years’ work—a lucky per- 
formance, which has given him a renown, more 
rapidly acquired than that of any other American 
artist. He chose a piece of unoccupied ground, 
near the White House, at Washington, and there 
built a wooden house for a workshop and a resi- 
dence. He then felt somewhat like Richard the 
Third, when he comes in, vociferating for a horse. 
Jackson was always an excellent judge of horse- 
flesh, and the artist was resolved that even the 
simulacrum of the hero should be mounted on 
nothing but an unexceptionable bit of blood—or 
rather, bronze. He purchased, and brought out 
of Virginia, the famous horse Olympus, and 
trained it to the attitude he contemplated. He 
did not confine himself to this; but as Praxitiles 
was said to have gathered from many a female 
form the traits of his Venus, perused the limbs, 
muscles, and paces of the best horses he could 
discover. He also dissected horses, to understand 
their anatomy. He procured the best likenesses 
of Jackson, and closely imitated the military 
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dress and sword of the general, which are pre- 
served at the Patent Office. At the end of two 
years the colossal group was modeled in plaster, 
one-third larger than life size. 

But the more difficult part of the task was to 
be performed—the casting of the bronze. Mr. 
Mills was informed that there was not in America 
a foundry fit to form his bronze, and that to make 
such a one would cost $20,000. Full of the spirit 
of Sir Philip Sydney’s motto: aut inveniam aut 
faciam viam, Mr. Mills resolved to make a foundry, 
as he could not find one. He built it in a shanty, 
and on a new principle; for he managed to work 
it without a chimney or a draft. It was thought 
that, without air, sufficient heat could not be pro- 
duced to melt the metal. But he proved the con- 
trary, and with a small quantity of wood cast 
several bells as preliminaries. The difficulties of 
this arduous business were increased by want of 
trained assistants. Mr. Mills was obliged to 
make these, as he made his foundry. He took 
laborers from the streets, and then spent time in 
teaching them the necessary lessons in the art of 
bronze-casting—an art in which, with much per- 
severance, he had first instructed himself. When 
his men were sufficiently expert he proceeded to 
the work of casting. After much labor and many 
vexatious failures, naturally caused by the im- 
provised condition of his means and appliances, 
he at last saw all his separate bronze pieces com- 
pletely cast, in October, 1852. For three months 
he was employed in putting his work together 
and setting it on a white marble pedestal, for 
which the government gave $5,000. Then, on 
the 8th of January, the anniversary of the hero’s 
great victory, won thirty-nine years before, the 
artist, surrounded by the civic and military pa- 
geantry of the capital, gave the signal at which 
the curtain was removed, and the splendid Eques- 
trian Statue of General Jackson displayed to sight, 
with the discharge of artillery, and amidst an up- 
roar of congratulations. 

Mr. Mills’ work was achieved by a combination 
of genius, industry and science. To the latter is 
owing the peculiarity which distinguishes it from 
other equestrian statues, representing the horses 
on their hind legs. In these the equilibrium is 
kept by means of some support, like that given 
by the serpent under the animal’s feet in Falco- 
net’s statue of the Czar Peter, or by the contact 
of the tail with the pedestal, as in the generality 
of such groups. But Mr. Mills has dispensed 
with any such contrivances, and fixes his group 
by making the centre of gravity pass through the 
rider to the hind-feet of the horse. In this, his 
opus magnum, he had his many vexations as well 
as his triumphs. Long before the casting was 
finished he had spent the $12,000. He was then 
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obliged to go borrowing; and was furnished with 
loans by Mr. Maury, Mayor of Washington, 
Messrs. Blair, Rives, French and others, to the 
amount of $7,000—showing the agfual expenses 
of the group to have been $19,000, exclusive of 
$5,000 paid for the pedestal. The Washingto- 
nians should cancel the artist’s liability for that 
extra amount. We can fancy the trials which 
must have beset him, in the midst of the skep- 
ticisms and failures to which he was exposed, in 
the progress of his work—especially as, like Ben- 
venuto Cellini, and other men of genius, they say 
he is of a hasty temper. ‘I have been ready at 
times,” he used to say, ‘‘to throw myselfinto the 
Potomac.” Bronze casting is no joke, apparently. 
And that brings vividly to recollection the terrible 
business made of it by that wonderful vagabond 
Benvenuto, while producing his ‘‘ Perseus,” at 
the Grand Duke’s palace in Florence. The his- 
tory of this statue is set down in his autobio- 
graphy—the strangest, certainly, in all literature 
—and it gives you no bad idea of the forges of 
Lipari, and the sweating energies of ‘‘ Brontes 
and Steropes and the naked-limbed Pyracmon.” 
Benvenuto—we will watch him for a moment 
at his artistic business—makes his model of clay 
and bakes it. He then covers it with wax half 
an inch thick, and over that he puts another 
covering of clay and bakes it. Then the wax, 
lying between the two clay models, melts and 
runs out, through little orifices left for the pur- 
pose; so that it leaves a hollow behind, into which 
he now prepares to pour his liquid metal. He 
sets his men to dig a hole for the mould, which 
he lowers into it with pulleys, and then orders 
them (there are ten of them, metallurgists and 
their assistants) to put brass and bronze into the 
furnace, and lay on a vast quantity of pine wood ; 
which soon begins to burn at a fierce rate, and 
the hot work commences. The furnace roars, 
Cellini runs to and fro, perspiring with heat, 
fatigue and anxiety. In the midst of the busi- 
ness the roof takes fire from the sparks, and they 
are afraid it will fall in and crush them. Mean- 
time a violent storm is howling about the house ; 
and when the men have put out the flames, and 
recovered their wits, they find that the wind and 
rain, rushing in, have cooled the furnace in a 
deplorable manner. For several hours Benve- 
nuto works like a horse, with all the vehement 
energy of his nature. At last he declares himself 
in a fever, and says he must lie down. But first 
he addresses his ten men, and gives them direc- 
tions how they are to pour out the hot metal, by 
means of the iron crooks; adding, he fears all 
this will be the death of him. Then he lies down 
for a time. Then he calls out to the maids to 
carry meat and drink to the men—as for himself 
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he cannot live till the morning—never, never! 
Then they try to comfort him, saying it is nothing 
but over-fatigue, and so continue for two hours 
together—he\ tossing about and protesting that 
he is dying—that it is all over with him, Then 
the housekeeper, a sensible woman, ‘‘ thoroughly 
devoted to him,” rallies him for giving way, and 
then cries bitterly to see him so dejected. But, 
just then, he sees a man, ill-looking and crooked, 
like the letter 8, come in and croak out; ‘‘ Ah! 
poor Benvenuto Cellini, your work is irrecovera- 
bly spoiled.”’” Up. springs Benvenuto, “ roaring 
like a bull,” and begins to dress precipitately, 
bestowing kicks and cuffs on the maids and boys 
who are helping him to put on his clothes, call- 
ing them, and all others, envious, treacherous 
wretches, and swearing by the living G— he 
would sift this to the bottom, and, before he dies, 
give such proofs of who he is as should not fail 
to astonish the world! Then he rushes into the 
shop—finds them all blank and confused, and is 
told by one of them, Alexander, that he under- 
takes too much. He turns in such a rage on 
Alexander, that all the men grow frightened and 
cry out in alarm: ‘Tell us what to do, and we 
will do it!” They think him a dying man, and 
speak to him tenderly. He examines the furnace, 
sees the metal concreted; sends over the way to 
Capretta Beccajo for a load of oak—it comes— 
he flings it into the grate, and a violent fire soon 
makes the metal brighten and glitter. He orders 
them to hurry up the tubes; the sparks are fiy- 
ing; he sends men to the roof to prevent another 
outbreak of the flames; while, towards the garden, 
he makes them put up tapestry to keep out the 
wind and the rain. Then with a loud voice he 
bids the men bear a hand, for the metal is melt- 
ing. He throws in sixty pounds of pewter, sees 
every thing growing liquid, and forgets the fever 
—does not think of dying. Then there is a loud 
noise—a glittering like fire anda flash as of a 
thunderbolt. General terror, The cover of the 
furnace is off, and the bronze is running! He 
orders all the dishes and porringers in the house 
to be thrown into the melting mass. They are 
now filling the mould at a great rate, and Ben- 
venuto is going here and there, exhorting, order- 
ing, assisting and exclaiming everywhere—then 
he falls into a wonderful prayer to God! ‘Oh, 
Lord! I acknowledge with gratitude this great 
mercy—that my mould has been filled—and I fall 
prostrate before thee,” etc.! His prayer being 
at an end, he calls for a plate of meat and eats it 
with a great appetite. He then drinks with his 
journeymen and assistants all round, and allows 
himself to be shown off to bed. Not a word of 
fever or of dying. The good housekeeper, ‘‘ with- 
out orders,” provides a beautiful capon for his 








dinner, and when he is getting up says jocularly : 
‘Ts this the man who was sick? the man who 
was dying?” and so forth. They use earthen 
vessels at table, for the pewter and tin battery 
melted into the Greek demigod; and then the 
men come in and say they never saw the like, or 
learned so much as they did last night—oh, never. 
‘‘Thereupon, I thought it allowable to boast a 
little of my knowledge and skill in this fine art, 
and, pulling out my purse, satisfied all my work- 
men for their labor.” The Perseus, so tem- 
pestuously brought into existence, was put in the 
piazzo near the Duke’s palace, and became one 
of the artistic boasts of Florence. Mr. Mills, we 
will wager, never was in such an epic terrivy as 
the foregoing, over his bronze; but we suppose 
that in the more moderated Anglo-Saxon mode, 
he must, nevertheless, have perspired and sworn 
a good dealin the process of his own arduous 
achievement. 

Mr. Mills has given strong proof that our native 
mind is capable of great things, in the Department 
of the Fine Arts. Much has been written on the 
degeneracy of modern art, and some of the causes 
of this effect or this defect, ‘‘for this effect defec- 
tive comes by cause,” as Polonius would say— 
have been traced to the conditions of the world’s 
material progress. But the true cause lies deep, 
and is not easily recognised. History shows that 
the arts are naturally entwined with social insti- 
tutions, and owe their excellence to the finer and 
more profound sentiments of our nature—to the 
reverent beliefs of a people. Ancient Greece and 
medizval Italy are evidences of this. The proud, 
bright spirit of liberty, so long preserved among 
the little states and federations of Greece, che- 
rished those local attachments, rivalries and ambi- 
tions, which incited in men’s minds the desire of 
distinction—the wish to do something for fame— 
seeing that in these circles every freeman was of 
importance—one of the peers of his nation. In 
this way, native intellect would feel all its elasticity 
and gather all its finest inspirations. The senti- 
ment of martial republicanism gave the first free 
impulse of art, and that of religion gave it its 
crowning grace and glory. In those simple times, 
the business of men was, chiefly, to hold their 
own with the sword and buckler, and pay their 
dues and devotions in the temples of the gods. 
They were not very largely distracted by polemics 
of creed, political economy or the botheration of 
tariffs. Hence, in a great measure, the slow, 
thoughtful, brocding spirit which these happily 
placed Greek artists brought to the consideration 
of the finer arts. They loved their work a good 
deal for its own sake, and were not very greatly , 
troubled about an increase of orders. They were 
urged by the rivalry of the men of other States 
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and cities, and sure of renown, at least, within | 


the circumference of their own. In Italy, the 
people of the middle ages first pulled out their 
swords and fought for their free cities and little 
republics, and the bold spirit thus kept alive found 


its subsequent expression in the various works of 


art which have made them renowned. At that 
time, Greek and Roman literature and art, coming 
out of the crypts and creeping from under the bu- 
ried ruins, greatly aided the intellectual develop- 
ments of the Italians. Schools of art and literature 
were established, and men of genius—poets, sculp- 
tors, painters and architects—were prized for the 
graces they could throw over the rough frame- 
work of society; while a community of language 
softened rivalries which might have been fatal to 
mental progress, and thus produced whatever of 
good may be said to belong to centralization, 
without any of its recognised evils. Then the 
sentiment of religion came to refine the aspect 
and tone of art. The pontiffs of the Catholic 
Church were its great patrons—the churches de- 
manded its ornaments, the great majority of its 
themes; became religious, and thus a feeling of 
devotion was identified with artistic excellence. 
Hence it was that crucifixions and Madonnas were 
carved, chiseled and painted, with a skill beyond 
the competition of our modern artists. The Dutch 
and Flemish schools owed their excellence to the 
feelings of independence peculiar to the people. 
These fostered that sense of enjoyment visible in 
the piétures of the former, while the Catholic 
influences produced in Flanders something of the 
devotional grace which was so great a charm of 
the Italian schools. 

In contemplating all these results, we shall find 


the secular influences, of whatever kind, and the 


religious influences mingling with and aiding 
each other by reactions, so as to produce and 
perpetuate those historic phases of art which 
mark the progress of nations. There are certain 
predisposing causes lying at the root of most 
things, which give color or consistence to the 
various conditions of civilization. But it would 
not be just to consider them as solely producing 
the effects seen to flow from them. Results react 
upon one another, and so produce others, trace- 
able to collateral impulses rather than to radical 
causes. The fine arts, which first came out of 
the ground, as it were, like the Etruscan god, 
Tages, on the soil of liberty, protected by the 
sword, may be made to flourish for a long 
time by influences powerless to originate them— 
such as the stimulus of wealthy patronage, the 
strong fashion of imitation, the love of gain, and 
so forth. And, after all, perhaps there never was 
a condition of art free from stich concomitants. 
But still, the origin and excellence of art are 





distinctly traceable. History shows they have 
grown and thriven best where men enjoyed the 
independence they won and still guarded, and 
where their minds were, in consequence free to 
think and imagine and aspire worthily. 

In this, we believe, lies the encouragement of 
our national Fine Arts. As it is, they have been 
undergoing the unfavorable predictions applied 
to those of our cotemporaries. The vehement 
material influences of a ship-compelling, and gold- 
grubbing age, are considered unfriendly to these 
beautiful developments. But there seems to be 
a fallacy in all this; men argue about the arts 
from false premises. Give men everywhere—we 
look more especially to the old world—the condi- 
tions of those early Greeks, whose art has never 
been surpassed; give them the conditions of the 
Italians, who threw such a flood of artistic light 
upon the middle and subsequent ages; let men 
bring these educated, free minds into play, before 
the philosophical critics decide this matter, and 
pronounce against those rhaterial influences which 
have got such a very bad name as regards ideal 
art. If men were everywhere under democratic 
systems of government, the fine arts would have 
a favorable chance of thriving everywhere. They 
would receive such an increase of spirit that they 
would be robust enough to bear all the influences 
of trade and commerce without detriment; nay, 
the impulses of industrial enterprise would only 
give them a more energetic feeling of existence 
and wholesome progress. The winds of January, 
that blow a cockney through and through, only 
heighten the color and health of your rustic 
mountaineer. The modern arts, in most countries, 
are in a crippled condition, and therefore cannot 
run any glorious race. Art has now, for a long 
time, been separated from the people, kept in 
connection with princes and aristocracies, and 
sicklied over with the pale cast of patronage and 
academic subserviency. No doubt, the influence 
and encouragements of wealth are good things. 
But such patronage can never compensate the 
want of those true impulses of popular liberty, 
any more than the richest meats can supply to 
the child the want of mother’s milk. Art isa 
thing that grows by mental ardors and ambitions— 
such as are always best encouraged by the ap- 
preciation of the masses, by the glance and appro- 
bation. of the million, and the public applause in 
the squares and market places. When people 
have no sense of any personal influence in a state, 
they are not very much disposed to regard or 
encourage any artistic achievements, produced 
under aristocratic patronage, and thus greatly 
removed from their social sympathies. The popw- 
lace care very little for public sculpture or archi- 
tecture—looking on it as something that does not 
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concern them. In this way, the artist must be 
defrauded of one of the highest incentives to 
effort—the enlightened and general applause of a 
people; and art languishes without that strong, 
bracing air in which it best respires. We have 
spoken of those feelings of reverence and devotion 
which were inspired by the mythologies and the 
Christian ritual, and which invested Greek and 
Italian art with so much grace and power. It is 
not to be concluded that because such sentiments 
can no longer influence the minds of our artists, 
we cannot hope to reach any of the old classic 
excellencies. There is still enough of the beau- 
tiful and sublime left to worship in the world; 
the human heart is not bankrupt of all noble 
inspiration; the venerations and the lofty beliefs 
have not all been frightened away by the sound 
of the railway whistles. We can fancy a state of 
things as propitious to the powers of poetry and 
the fine arts as any that ever existed—we can 
fancy a proud and prosperous condition of de- 
mocracy, vindicating itself from all the conclu- 
sions of false argument, and showing itself in its 
true character, as the inspirer and developer of all 
that is fairest and noblest in human intellect and 
human feeling, and exhibiting the arts, as they 
stood of old, in the agorai of Attica and Pelopon- 
nesus, the sunny promontories of the Isles, the 
quays of Pisa, or the banks of the Arno. That, 
indeed, is the condition which we would prophecy 
for the future of our own country, and eyery 
thing countenances so proud an anticipation. 
Destiny has given us the chief elements of an 
artistic civilization, such as belonged to the intel- 
lectual ages of Greece and Italy. We are a na- 
tion of little states, sufficiently distinct and inde- 
pendent to produce that peculiar local patriotism 
which is the radical element of our own social 
polity, and sufficiently connected to be inspired 
by the power and dignity of that union which 
overcanopies all, like a firmament. Each state 
will ever cherish and be proud of its own men of 
genius, and its museums, halls, and public squares 
will bear record of their worth, and keep their 
memory green. Education will thus show its 
fairest fruits, and noble examples will tend to 
exalt still more the intellectual tone of the popu- 
lar mind. There never was a better distributed 
or happier system of society devised than that 
under which this country is flourishing. It shows 
how a nation may be as large as a continent and 
wield the necessary armaments of one, and yet 
be free from that which weighs upon and withers 
the nations of the old world—the curse of central- 
ization. 

Those who think the principles of democracy 
and trade are inimical to the fine arts, and that 


peace is necessary to their development, would 





do well to see how they*got on in Italy. Their 
prosperity there, in fact, gives the best assurance 
that they need fear no failure here. The wars of 
the German Emperors and the Popes kept the 
mind of Italy energetic during the dark ages suc- 
ceeding the Crusades, and, still more fortunately, 
so broke up the peninsula into conflicting com- 
munities, that a spirit of warlike liberty was kept 
alive, and centralization prevented. Hildebrand, 
called Gregory VII., a haughty and courageous 
pontiff, gave the signal of Italian resistance 
against the German despotism which had claimed 
a right of suzerainty over the country since the 
time of Charlemagne. Hildebrand (the very name 
gives you the idea of a stout priest, in a corslet) 
called aloud that Italy was for the Italians. He 
liberated Rome; that is, he got it under the man- 
agement of the priests of the Holy See; and cer- 
tainly itis better that a people should be mis- 
managed by their own folks, rather than by 
strangers. The Guelphs and the Ghibellines—the 
former the native or papal party, the latter on 
the side of the emperors—stirred up the soil, as it 
were, and prepared for the harvest which was to 
follow. The German emperors, being at a dis- 
tance, allowed the imperial towns a large amount 
of conciliatory privileges. The spirit of old Ro- 
man civility still influenced the Italians somewhat, 
and the Frankish and Lombard blood had still 
farther prepared them to pay attention to their 
rights and wrongs. In the Twelfth Century, the 
emperor, Barbarossa, desired that the magistrates 
of the cities and towns should be named by him 
and his successors. This was meddling with the 
burgher dignity; so Lombardy stood up in re- 
bellion. Redbeard brought in his Teutons and 
laid waste the country. Milan—that ever insur- 
gent, glorious municipality—set him at defiance. 
But he took it by storm, and razed it to the 
ground, The citizens who escaped called up a 
general insurrection. At the summons of Verona 
the Lombard League was formed—including Vero- 
na herself, Venice, Vicenza, Padua, Trevisa, Fer- 
rara, Brescia, Bergamo, Cremona, Milan, Lodi, 
Piacenza, Parma, Modena, Bologna, Novara, Ver- 
celli, and subsequently Florence and other cities 
of Tuscany—all standing up in armor for Italy, 
the common mother—and forming a confederacy 
as proud and courageous as our own, in later days. 
They rebuilt Milan, and fought Barbarossa for 
several years. In 1176, with the great gonfalon 
of Milan in a huge wagon, and nine hundred of 
the ‘‘Death Company” close round it, the con- 
federates engaged the Germans at Legnano, beat 
Redbeard, and set Italy free. Then the emperor 
and Pope negotiated, and matters were accommo- 
dated. German suzerainty was restored, but in 
a very light and shadowy manner, and the little 
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states were, to allintents and purposes, their own 
masters. The maritime republics of Pisa, Venice 
and Genoa flourished at the same time. They all 
flourished and fought one another, on occasion, 
and kept up each other’s vigor by the sword ex- 
ercise and mutual phlebotomy. In the Thirteenth 
Century, the Guelphs and Ghibelines made the 
streets and highways of the country ring with the 
noise of arms; Italian liberty was young and 
strong, and Italian art received the first impulses 
of its fine career. 

For a century the democratic and municipal 
sentiment was prospering in the country. In 
the Fourteenth Century a change took place. 
The great lords of the various cities and dis- 
tricts began to work against the burghers, and 
civil tumults grew general; the latter using their 
swords and matchlocks with a fierce haughtiness 
which made dukes, margraves, valvasours, and 
captains cower before them. When, in process 
of time, this wholesome regime was weakened, 
and republicanism grew weak in Lombardy, Li- 
berty went down and took refuge in Tuscany. 
Florence, the capital, was a democratic hive of 
mechanical guilds, merchants, and workers of all 
sorts, who, like the old re-builders of the Temple 
of Jerusalem, kept the sword or the stiletto close at 
hand in their workshops. Annoyed by their inso- 
lent nobles, the stout commons exiled about forty 
of them and their families for ever. The barons 
tried to creep into the haughty municipality, from 
which they were excluded, by putting on the fur 
caps of the guilds; but they were liable to be 
kicked out, if they misbehaved. When any of 
them acted nefariously, the gonfaloniere used to 
take a posse, and tear down their battled houses 
tothe ground. Nay, more. Ifamechanic showed 
himself a mean fellow, they made a noble of him, 
perforce, and so degraded him—shut him out 
from civil dignity for ever! This was the demo- 
cratic municipality of Florence, which became the 
centre and metropolis of Italian art. About the 
year 1430, one of the Burgher chiefs, of the guild 
of the Apothecariecs, (Dei Medici,) succeeded in 
making himself duke of Florence. Still, the 
guilds were powerful, the popular spirit upheld 
the glory of the state, and the Medici encouraged 
the arts which the people had fostered for gene- 
rations. In 1494, the people drove them out; 
but a bloody reaction brought them back. Mean- 
time, influences fatal to liberty were at work. 
The Sixteenth Century witnessed the decay of 
that liberty. Before the middle of it, all the great 
names had lived and immortalized the genius of 
the land. Afterwards the arts lost their original 
spirit; and for three centuries they have been 
pining under the growing despotisms of princes 
and pontiffs. 


All this proves conclusively, that art does not 
live by kings, courts, or aristocracies, but by 
every impulse that comes out of the heart of the 
people, and grows in the liberal bracing air of 
democracy. It was the mechanics of Florence 
who cherished the arts, before the rise of the 
Medici. Ghiberti and Donatello, as well as their 
precursors, throve upon plebeian encouragement 
andcash. The celebrated gates of the Baptistery 
of Florence, which, Michael Angelo said, were 
worthy of being the gates of Paradise, were made 
to the order of the guilds. They called on the 
best men to compete for the contract, and (with 
the instinct of Lord Chatham, who chose a red- 
headed young bragadocio of twenty-five to be the 
conqueror of Canada) they bid a lad of twenty- 
three cast them. The other candidates thought 
all this very irrespective; but the people were 
true artistic judges; for Ghiberti made the Gates 
of Paradise—to which (let all fast artists remem- 
ber) he devoted twenty years of his life. Every- 
where in Italy, in fact, the burgher confederacies 
showed themselves highly capable of appreciating 
the beauties and amenities of art. 

This achievement of Mr. Mills, on which we 
have been commenting, resembles in the manner 
and spirit of it, those of the Florentine artists 
under the direction of their guilds; and it also 
furnishes an example of self-reliance and native 
inspiration, which are not less favorable in their 
augury. Mr. Mills proves that nature herself 
can be the source and suggestion of power, and 
that those who follow her with reverent and 
thoughtful eyes already tread the best pathways 
of excellence. A knowledge of the splendors and 
wonders of foreign art must, no doubt, tend to 
purify and exalt the minds of artistic students. 
But these foreign experiences and influences may 
not be so very indispensable after all. Indeed 
it is possible that in an immature condition of 
national art they may excite the spirit of imita- 
tion too strongly, and kill the artist’s independence 
of idea. The art of most countries may possibly 
suffer from this—that its professors make expa- 
triation one of the first steps in their progress. 
A spirit of nationality should preside over every 
school of art. The Greeks drew their inspiration 
from themselves, and the Italians discovered the 
charm of their immortal canvas in their own 
streets, churches, and libraries. The English, 
American or French artist, going to Rome or 
Florence, and there recognising the superiority of 
the old sculptors and painters, is very apt to find 
his filial enthusiasms grow weak, and to regard 
his country with a certain unwholesome feeling of 
disparagement. There are a hundred ways in 





which the spirit of European society may have 
| the effect of diminishing the early partialities of 
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an American for his natale solum. He may be 
brought to think her ‘‘ dreadfully young,” and get 
ashamed of her, in many respects. Art lives by 
enthusiasms; and this chilling of the best enthu- 
siasm must deteriorate the artist. A critical ap- 
preciation of the sublime and beautiful will not 
enable a man to do any thing great; and it very 
often happens that a familiarity with the fine 
specimens of old art relaxes the vigor of original 
thought, and spoils that happy disposition of self- 
reliance. There are few minds strong enough to 
resist the influence of opinion and diverge from 
the modes which have been sanctioned by great 
names. From this there results a great uniformity 
in the practice and philosophy of general art, and 
national art is left pretty much as it was before. 
Naked Greek graces and gladiators are made a 
thousand times, for once that a bronze is cast for 
the orator or hero of modern history. Mr. Mills, 
we repeat, has exemplified that spirit of indepen- 
dence which should preside over every national 
school of the arts. He worked like an ancient 
Greek, without thinking it—looking more to nature 
than to what some other worker had done before 
him. Every artist should chiefly consult nature, 
thoughtfully, and imbibe the peculiar spirit. of his 
age and country. With respect to this consulta- 
tion of nature, it may be observed that a great 
deal has been written on the subjects of the real 
and the ideal, without leading to any very clear 
conclusions. One tells you that you should copy 
individual nature; another that you should lay 
general nature under contribution and make your 
work of the composite order. Another insists 
you must get your idea of the sublime and beauti- 
ful from the antique or from the depths of your 
moral consciousness; and very often each so 
manages his argument, that he seems to differ 
from himself and agree with the philosophers on 
the other side. The truth seems to be, thatrules 
never made a great poet or great artist; and the 
world cares for such a one—and for no other. If 
a man’s mind be inspired, he is master of all rules 
and uses them—not obeys them. He makes 
nature subservient to his own idea, if he pleases. 
The equestrian statue of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius is one of the finest things of the kind 
ever produced. Though belonging to an inartistic 
people, and due to the influences of Greek genius 
— itself decaying—it was struck out in the midst 
of warlike tumult, and now stands beyond com- 
petition. Totila, King of the Goths, riding into 
Rome, drew up his horse before it in the forum, 
and after admiring it for some time, ordered that 
it should not be injured. People don’t believe 
this, of course. But it is good to believe certain 
things, whether they are true or not. There is 
something fine in the idea of that grand barbarian 





connoisseur! That statue of Emperor Marcus 
confuses the advocate of nature. The horse is 
said to look very like a ram in the face, with a 
heavy barrel-bellied appearance all over. The 
rider, however, is allowed to sit his horse with 
an imperial grace inimitable. Haydon and others 
are in raptures with the full, fat and almost con 
scious majesty of the animal and the air of the 
whole group. Again: the Greek head of the old 
colossal Jupiter—the Elian, we believe—looked 
like a lion’s, while the head of Neptune has been 
put on a bull’s neck! Such cases show that the 
sculptors did not confine themselves too closely to 
nature, but drew largely on their imaginations for 
the development of their effects. The best critics 
have justified this strange audacity of art. Others 
are displeased by such things; and the emperor’s 
horse has been a good deal ridiculed. Falconet, 
who made the statue of Peter the Czar, had a 
poor opinion of the Aurelian bronze, and thought 
his own far superior. The modern figure is the 
most symmetrical, certainly ; but the elder has an 
air—an inspiration—a something, in fact, which 
is felt, and cannot be rightly described. Nature 
must, of course, be the basis of everything of the . 
kind; but a man’s mind is nature too. We re- 
peat—rules are secondary things to the educated 
and inspired. The Greeks were alaw unto them- 
selves; and the greatest victories have been won 
by a disobedience of orders. Artists should rely 
more upon themselves than upon the Greeks and 
Romans, and strive to effect something from their 
native inspirations and the spirit of a new era. 
Modern poetry, particularly our Anglo-Saxon 
muse, has flung off, at last, all allegiance to the 
classic modes, and with the happiest effect. Some- 
thing similar will probably be done in the depart- 
ment of the arts; they will wear new expressions 
in time. The men who first followed the Gothic 
mode of architecture were doubtless hooted at by 
Vitruvians, classicists, and so forth. But they 
persisted and, following their native notions, 
brought a new phasis of that noble art into ex- 
istence. 

In America the sentiment of trade and material 
progress will not be the only one to influence the 
national spirit and form our civilization. Other 
sentiments favorable to refinement and the splendor 
of art, will blend with our democracy. It is not 
to be wondered at that the crude conditions of a 
young nation, the continued influx of other peo- 
ples, and the commercial temptations which excite 
the minds of all, should be unfavorable to any in- 
tellectual efflorescence. But a change is growing. 
Literature ‘and the arts will soon be in their forti- 
tudes. National art depends on national spirit 
and character; and we already know that the 
spirit of this nation is not the mere spirit of trade. 
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No people in the world are more heartily disposed 
to enthusiasm than ours, as they have always 
proved, in their reception of foreigners, distin- 
guished for greatness or goodness. The out- 
burst of 1851-2 showed what the American people 
are; and not the humbler portion alone, but the 
wealthier and more intellectual. People affect to 
smile at these ebullitions; and well they may 
smile; for these are full of the happiest and most 
cheerful augury for the republic. They show that 
we are no stupid, groveling people, but freely 
open to all generous impulses, and chivalrous en- 
thusiasms. Instead of being the cunning mam- 
mon-worshipers which Europeans affect to con- 
sider us, we believe there is no nation on the globe 
more ready to start at the call of a brother nation 
in distress, to give call for call in reply, and forget 
every thing on earth but the duty of helping the 
oppressed—with all the noble animosity of free- 
dom. We have been giving signs and tokens of 
this latterly, and the world is beginning to change 
its opinion of America. And America will show 
herself something beyond a mere trading demo- 
cracy. Our nationality was inaugurated amidst 
the roar of battle; and a military spirit is one of 
the strongest distinctives of the people. What- 
ever the advocates of peace may say, the practice 
and love of arms is a dignifying thing, in such a 
world of tyrant custom and wrong. Arms, in the 
hands of freemen, have been a blessing to the 
world, leaving to it its best legacies. Our people 
cherish the true soldierly spirit; asis every where 
shown by the pride they take in supporting their 
high-minded and richly-equipped companies of 
the potent /andwehr, in all the states, cities, towns 
and villages of the Union. Our wars have shown 
that our free soldiers are inferior to none in the 
world; and the slightest clash of a European 
sword or the menace of such a thing, makes an 
answering rustle in all our ten thousand armories! 
The applause that followed Ingraham’s affair 
shows the unanswerable instincts of our demo- 
cracy. That sea-captain may, very possibly, have 
very little poetry in his own nature; but, by the 
exercise of some bull-dog audacity, he could fill 
the hearts of twenty millions of people (not to 
mention the hundred millions of European hearts) 
with all the poetry of enthusiasm, 

And this points to the high standard of demo- 
cracy, under which the nation is destined to ex- 
pand. The inspirations of war will not be wanting 
to the intellectual growth of our people. Our 
arts have been already gathering vigor from the 
battles of Washington and his peers, from our 
sea-captains in later wars, from the antique hardi- 
hood of Jackson’s soldiership, and those memo- 
rable marches which carried our banners, with 
Taylor and Scott, over the fortified plateaux of 





Mexico. And they are destined to draw a stronger 
inspiration from a wider circle of fact and feeling. 
Every thing shows that a new era has risen for 
our democracy, which, hitherto gaining strength, 
is now preparing for any occasion in which the 
use of it may be challenged. The true spirit of 
General Jackson is not dead, but living; and we 
think we see that General Pierce is not the one 
to shrink from any thing that the principles of the 
old hero may involve. He has already given a 
foretaste of what is to come, in his rebuke of those 
unrepublican modes and feelings which influenced 
our accredited agents abroad, and calmly told the 
house of Hapsburg that Ingraham was quite right 
and had the United States behind him. The 
President certainly has not received so much vitu- 
peration as Jackson did—has not earned that 
full amount of scolding paid to our ablest chief 
magistrates. But that proves nothing against 
him, as yet; he may have his share in good time— 
especially if he imitates Jackson, and does what 
the next generation will be sure to repay with a 
bust or a bronze. He is trying to calm the dis- 
cordant elements about him—to hold the reins of 
all the States with a firm and faithful hand, and 
the mighty voice of the people will encourage the 
charioteer to the goal. General Pierce sees his 
way, and recognizes the policy of this nationality. 
That policy, counseled by all the growing re- 
sources and wants of the country, will tend to 
advance commercial enterprise, still farther, over 
the seas and shores of the world. Our march is on 
the mountain wave, our home is on the deep; 
and the strong arm of our diplomacy and war 
must be felt wherever a keel can float or a flag 
can fly. We are interested in the mouths of the 
Danube, in those of the Yang-tse-Keang, and 
those of the La Plata and the St. Lawrence, as 
well as those of the Chesapeake and Delaware. 
We are destined to come into close and equal 
contact with the great brotherhood of men, and 
take a share of what’s going—either the trade 
or the fighting, of that great fraternal arena. 
Wherever our flag may fly, it can no longer be a 
neutral one, as regards the essential interests of 
our fellow men. No lion is looked upon by the 
rest of the the animals asa “neutral,” even in 
his mildest moods. Wherever our stars are seen, 
the rulers look on them with dislike and the 
people with love. Ten thousand opportunities 
will offer themselves for the demonstration of 
these distinct feelings, and for such America 
must be daily and hourly prepared. What a fal- 
lacy it is to say, that America is not a power of 
the old world. It needs not be forgotten that, at 
this moment, there are at least fifty millions of 
fighting men in Europe who look to our flag with 
affection and hope, and who would fight and die 
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round it, between the Dardanelles and the Straits 
of Calais. And mark, in what a curious way 


civilization. Europeans of all countries come 
here, lay their hands upon the ark of our covenant 
and cause, and go back again, to live upon Euro- 
pean ground, and yet defy the despots to dare 
meddle with them! Theidea that America should 
keep herself aloof from Europe! Never, since 
the world began, was there such wild interna- 
tional work as she will shortly bring into it.. She 
will have to claim, and to fight for her citizens, 
from the Thames to the Hoang-Ho, from the Rhine 
to the Orellana. We shall have a Smyrna in every 
port of the world! As it is, there is no country 
in Europe in which Uncle Sam could not enlist 
more soldiers than the actual ruler of it. To 
pretend, therefore, that he is not a European 
power, is a mistake—the mistake of those who 
only read Vaitel and the Geography. America is 
not merely a European power, but a power of the 
world. Puffendorf, Grotius and Vattel may go 
to sleep; there are new international gospels in 
the cosmogany. 

All this is calculated to elevate the national 
mind to that sense of national greatness which 
best inspires the excellence of the arts. Every 
one can conceive how the tone of the general 
mind would be raised, if our armaments and aids 
were sent forth, to-morrow, to hover round Euro- 
pean strife, and strike in, wherever liberty was 
to be helped and defended. Suppose some of the 
old, bleeding nationalities were raised up from 
the ground and put upon their legs, by the oppor- 
tune aid of our squadrons and volunteers. Or, 
suppose a wide-sweeping war should envelope us 
perilously, along with the rest of the world, and 
disaster should electrify the courage of the nation 
as well as victory. These results would only tend 
to deepen the currents of the national thought and 
feeling and impress grander lines upon the na- 
tional character. These suppositions are not 
mere dreams. The most careless newspaper 
reader knows that the realities may spring into 
existence, at a week’s notice. The world is ina 
state of ‘‘hollow truce.” There can be no endu- 
ring bond of peace between this country and any 
of the European despotisms. No doubt, our na- 
tional history: will continue to furnish our poets 
and artists with nobler inspirations than those of 
mere material progress. Our intellect is not yet 
racy of our soil. Our literature and art have too 
much of an imitative, foreign aspect. When the 
trumpet of democratic advance shall be haughtily 
blown to all the world, then shall the true Ameri- 
can mind start up, and all its expressions have 
the genuine American tone and stamp. The 
grand resistance of Germany against Napoleon 


| 


awoke a noble spirit of lyric poetry in the land, 


which had never before heard the like; and 
our democracy is ‘leavening the whole lump” of | during the late efforts made by the young men of 








Ireland to redeem the country, the power and 
brilliancy of the songs written on the occasion 
extorted a tribute of surprised admiration from 
the cold English critics. We have shown how 
the fine arts always flourished under the buckler 
of armed Liberty, and by the side of trade and 
commerce. And we may confidently say that 
when they are to rise from their mediocrities, it 
will be here they will first show themselves, as 


they stood in the old kindred republics—in the 


porticoes, halis, temples and public squares. 

Royal and aristocratic patronage has been tried 
long enough; but it has shown itself powerless 
to raise art to her ancient republican stature and 
dignity. Here with us are the chief conditions 
of the old triumphal genius—democratic freedom, 
a clear sky, prosperous industry, and a soldierly 
spirit. It may be objected, as it has been, that 
ancient Greek art was greatly inspired by the re- 
ligious festivals, and the nobly developed propor- 
tions of the Hellenic man, as he ran or wrestled, 
naked, in the palestre, and that we moderns 
cannot look for any such source of inspiration. 
Granted. But let it be remembered that art was 
not, and is not, confined to the lineaments of the 
rude humanform. In Greece—and, particularly, 
after a beneficent storm of victory—the open air 
of the cities used to swarm with an increase 
of noble bronzes, equestrian statues in partial 
armor, guadrige, or chariots with four horses, 
drawing a conqueror, triumphal arches, adorned 
with figures, relievos, and so forth. Allowing we 
are not so devoutly reverent as the pictorial 
masters of Italy, or so plump and muscular and 
fond of going naked as the fine fellows of Attica 
and the Peloponnesus, still we have the other 
inspirations of Christian heroism and fraternity, 
sacred war, victory, eloquence, patriotism; while, 
as we have said, there are forms and modifica- 
tions. of the ancient works of art which would re- 
spond to our noblest intellectual purposes. Sta- 
tuary is capable of many such modifications ; and 
nature—the nature of man and his noble quad- 
ruped—still furnishes the true base of excellence. 
That guadriga, or Chariot of Victory, is a grand 
looking object, and would furnish one of the 
noblest memorials of a soldier’s renown, crown- 
ing a labored and lofty pedestal in the centre of 
some large city square. 

Our theme has led us more into the considera- 
tion of statuary than the other arts. We might 
also have been influenced by the consciousness 
that sculpture always took more lovingly to the 
spirit of democracy than painting. It better 
bears the open air, and is thus fittest to impress 
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the great masses of the people, and gives alto- 
gether a more palpable and robust expression to 
ideas of beauty, power or triumph. Painting, 
however, has also vindicated the influences of 
republicanism, and thriven under them here. 
The paintings of our artists are full of beauty and 
promise. Our landscape painters have an ad- 
vantage over those of the mother islands—in the 
clear skies and atmospheric effects which belong 
to Italy and other parts of Southern Europe. 
For this reason, the tone of our landscape pictures 
is often enchanting. But the American mind 
does not seem to have yet come up to the dignity 
of historic subjects so gloriously rendered, for in- 
stance, by Raffaele, in his Heliodorus, and Attila, 
by Leonardo, Michael Angelo and others. It 
requires much historic enthusiasm and patient 
thought to develope such things on canvas—a 
national subject of strong interest, and a national 
spirit interpenetrated with its meaning. As it 
is, our fine arts have been respectably vindicated 
in presence of those of our cotemporaries. Pow- 
ers, Greenough, Crawford, Ball, Hughes, Mills, 
and others, in sculpture, together with Allston, 
Inman, Stuart, Sully, Peale, Trumbull, and a host 
of bright spirits, (too large for this rapid enumera- 
tion,) on canvas, have shown that the American 
mind can be as vigorous and effective in the ways 
of art as it has so undoubtedly proved itself in 
those of war and general enterprise. 

Some do not consider architecture one of the 
fine arts—seeing there is so much masonry and 
carpentry involved it. But it is, nevertheless, a 
fine and a noble art; and the other arts—the imi- 
tative—so closely identified with its most famous 
specimens in ancient and modern times, have, in 
this way, acknowledged the bright relationship. 
Architecture, being more robust than the others, 
thrives under a less refined amount of inspiration. 
The Romans were great in architecture; they 
loved the massive and the elaborate, and raised 
edifices of the grandest styles, worthy of the wealth 
and resources of such an empire. Every thing 
was grandiose—amphitheatres, temples, bridges, 
aqueducts, baths, highways—exhibiting the in- 
spiration of power, everywhere. Architecture 
has thriven under arbitrary governments, because 
princes could best afford large expenditures, at a 
time when the people were nothing—and these 
times still continue. Princes have certainly done 
much to produce noble specimens of architecture 
—things which ornament their state so much. 
Louis XIV. and Napoleon have raised magnificent 
edifices—though, with all their power, they could 
not inspire painting or sculpture. The Czars and 
other rulers have erected stately piles; and the 
King of Bavaria has made himself talked of— 
much more creditably than in connection with 





Lola Montez—by building, on a tiie’ cliff near 
Ratisbon, on the Danube, a sort of Gothic pantheon 
which certainly challenges a great amount of 
well-deserved praise. But it seems odd that this 
splendid architecture should belong to one of the 
Greek orders—the Doric, we believe. One would 
think that, on the ground of the old Gothic forests, 
with a perfect roar of Gothic history in the dark 
stream rolling along close by, (that conjuratus 
Ister so dreaded by the classic realms, ) the Gothic 
mode should be entirely supplanted; and the 
Valhalla wear the face of aGrecian temple. But 
so itis. As for English architecture, the English 
themselves say it is in a contemptible condition; 
and we believe it. The spirit of the people of 
Engiand is absorbed in manufactures and com- 
mercial enterprise; and there is not sufficient 
virtue in their institutions to counterbalance this. 
When we come to this kindred nation—the Ameri- 
can—we find trade and commerce just as full of 
energy and perturbation. But we shall find some- 
thing else. We shall find a spirit giving to the 
masses of the people a pretension and a dignity 
which belong elsewhere to rulers and aristocracies. 
In this, we insist, are the conditions which keep 
American art out of the European category. Our 
minds are not governed by the laws of intellectual 
progress existing among the Germans, English, 
French and others who do not govern themselves 
or their own affairs. Our architecture is honora- 
ble to us, asa youngnation. The Hall of Congress 
at Washington, Girard College, Trinity Church at 
New York, and other edifices equally remarkable, 
show that in the rush and whirlwind of things we 
can listen to the still, fine suggestions of genius 
and of taste. No doubt we have much of the 
mistaken and the exaggerated too; and we cannot 
help thinking that the prolonged obelisk of the 
Washington Monument will be of the latter sort. 
Mere height is nothing but mere masonry; and 
even if the column should stand a mile high, it 
would not come up to the height of Washington. 

But, as we have said, time will ripen all our 
crude conditions into excellence. This last is not 
the result of imitation or improvisation; it must 
grow as the oak grows in our forests, and the 
critics must wait for it. The arts of Greece took 
centuries to grow—from the round or square 
pillar-shaped to a jolter-head at top, in something 
of the Toltec fashion, and set in akind of wooden 
barn, to the Olympian Zeus, all ivory and gold, 
sitting tremendously serene, within the Dorian 
peristyles of Elis. Not that we have so long as 
centuries to wait; even in that we must not be 
imitators. But our excellence in the arts must 
increase with time. With respect to them, it is 
recognized that the laws which govern them exist 
in the general eye and mind—in our sense of what 
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is beautiful or sublime. That bigotted adhesion 
to old classic forms and canons is a false principle. 
Noble forms of architecture are found beyond the 
circle of the Greek orders. The naked simplicity 
of these does not suit modern ideas or appliances, 
in the majority of instances, The Greeks them- 
selves did not love that naked simplicity of style; 
they put gilding and tinsel on their Pentelican 
and Parian miracles—to make them look better! 
The Romans and Italians have made grand com- 
binations of masonry; so have the Normans; and 
the architecture of the Saracens and other orien- 
tals exhibits much of the noble and the graceful. 
Abdul Medjid has built a palace on the Bosphorus, 
the front of which has a very rich, solid and 
stately aspect—strongly marbled as it is with 
arabesques and traceries. Architecture, to be 
effective, must have its accompaniments of sculp- 
tures, friezes and other ornaments; without these, 
some of our great edifices have an isolated, ano- 
malous appearance, as if, like the House of Lo- 
retto, they had come through the air, from ‘‘ some 
place far abroad.” Statuary and sculpture will 
yet exhibit more varied expressions, whether in 
bronze, marble or other substance discoverable by 
scientific ingenuity, and, either in halls or the 
open air, heighten the effects of architecture; and 
painting on canvas or in fresco will unite the 
charms of many styles and schools in illustrating 


nature and history—chiefly those of the land we 
live in. Science offers to art advantages which it 
had not in former times ; and the chief conducives 
of departed excellence are still available. We 
mean that pride of art, and careful thought, and 
those ultima basia of loving industry which dis- 
tinguished the best of the old artists. Our own 
must give up every thing for their art, and be- 
lieve that ‘‘the Gods sell every thing to labor.” 
Ghiberti spent twenty years at his beautiful Gates 
of the Baptistery; Titain gave years to a single 
picture; and St. Peter’s was not built in a century. 

We conclude with thinking that, though people 
do not suspect it, there may be great artistic 
power amongst us. Sir Philip Sydney, in his 
‘‘ Defence of Poesie,” laments the vulgar and un- 
poetic spirit of the nation—just as Shakspere, 
Jonson, Ford, Webster, Spenser, Beaumont and 
the rest were about to express themselves! The 
type of man’s intellect does not grow pale with 
age. When the conditions of the Greek arts were 
restored in Italy, their triumphs were also re- 
stored. Who shall say that, under similar cir- 
cumstances, they would not once more vindicate 
their beautiful traditions, on this favorable soil. 
Unless the lessons of history are false, they will 
yet grow up, dressed in their original brightness, 
in the midst of this enlightened and martial de- 
mocracy. 





Riviere 
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LAND OF MY BIRTH. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


LAND of my birth!—how proudly fair 

Thy verdant hills and valleys are; 

Thy rural homes,—thy vine-wreathed bowers,— 
Thy prairies, like a sea of flowers,— 

Thy cataracts, with their thunder-cry,— 

Thy dust of gold,—thy mountains high, 
That catch the whispers of the sky. 

Oh, glorious land! I’ve turned to thee, 

A wanderer o’er the pathless sea, 

When the first misty cliff that threw 

Far signal o’er the waters blue, 

And the first voices from thy shore 

That echo o’er the billows bore, 

Thrilled every nerve with raptured thought, 
That mortal speech had never taught. 


It matters not, though brief may be 
The span that I sojourn with thee, 
Since in thy hand thou hold’st the tie 
Of earliest wakened memory, 

And fondly round my cradle threw 
Fancies and forms of rainbow hue,— 
And violets in my pathway flung, 
When skies were bright, and joy was young,— 
And pictures that can never fade 

Till Age hath on its altar laid 

The last faint glow the heart can feel, 
And Death the scroll of time shall seal. 


Land of my birth !—no battle’s bray 
Drives from his hearth the sire away, 


Nor bids the mother, lost to joy, 

Reluctant yield her conscript boy. 

Though old Cathay, so long at rest, 

Starts at the spear-point in her breast, 

And lilied France, with blood-shot eyes, 
Leans lightly on her lance, and sighs, 

And bloody red the Crescent grows, 

And watch-fires gleam ’mid Russian snows ; 
Yet thou, blest land, from war art free— 
Heaven seal its gift of peace to thee. 


Land of my birth!—whene’er thy name 

Is coupled with the meed of fame; 

When the old nations to the new 

Breathe kind regard and honor due: 
Warm through my veins the pulses dart, 
And patriot pleasure fills my heart; 

For I have sate upon their knee 

Who won the life of life for thee— 

The sires whose blood fell down like rain 
At Bunker Hill, or Monmouth’s plain; 
And I have wept with love and fear 

The grey-haired soldier’s tale to hear :— 
Hence shall my prayer, till life be o’er, 
God’s grace and strength for thee implore; 
Firm as the rock that tempests sweep 

Thy banded brotherhood to keep, 

And sweetly to Creation’s King 

Thy chant of many parts to sing, 

While age on age, serenely blest, 

Sink calmly to autumnal rest, 
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OR THE SHIPWRECKED. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


CHAPTER I. 


I uke this strange morning, on which I am 
writing—this sunless, rainless day—the all-gray 
sky—the phantom wind, stealing over the hills 
with its ghostly feet; and now and then stopping 
to blow some fearful, shrieking, clarion blast, on 
its trump of air. I like it, for it comes to me 
like a memorial. I sit still, holding my breath, 
with my hand clasped tightly over my eyes, and 
think of high, fierce tides tramping in upon low 
lee-shores—of alarm-guns sounding among the 
breakers at midnight; and the pale moon over 
head stretching out her arms and fighting fiercely 
with black, pursuing clouds. 

Some one has said there are moments which 
command our lives—moments looking back upon 
which we can see where a single half hour might 
have changed our destinies. Every one’s life has 
such points, that tower pyramid-like above the 
dead level of the years—and I am going back to 
one this morning. 


You would think me very old, could you see 
me now. The smooth gray hair is folded back 
under my quaker cap, like bands of silver, and 
over my face are drawn deep, furrowed lines, 
the foot-prints left by lonesome years, in their 
tireless journeyings. I am old, when I count my 
life by incidents, and yet not so very old, when I 
tell it over in years. 


I do not know how far back I can remember. 
Sometimes I seem to have dim visions of a fair 
southern home. Bright flowers are blowing 
round me; and southern breezes make sweet 
music ; touching with their invisible fingers 
/Eolian harpstrings. Standing there, the soft 
eyes of beautiful pictures smile on me, or the 
still form of some old marble hunter rises up in 
solemn state at my side. Itis a pleasant country, 
though I see it very dimly through mists of years, 
and I am not quite sure, after all, whether it be 
any thing more than a floating island of fancy. 
It seems little else on mornings such as this. I 
can go back to it, and bind my brow with its 
flowers, in the calm pleasant days of midsummer, 
when I sit in my low chair before my cottage 





door, and round me the wild birds sing, the sum- 
mer flowers blossom, and the south wind lifts 
lovingly my silver hair. 

But it is different now ; this sobbing, lonely 
November morning I see not fair and sunny 
scenes—no southern palaces, or soft-eyed pic- 
tures, but back to my heart comes the first deep, 
vivid memory of my life, stern—crushing— 
terrible ! 


It was a strange scene—you may have read of 
such, but God grant they may never have dawned 
on your own life, never have made your hair 
stiffen, or chilled the blood in your veins. I was 
very small; for I know I had been playing on 
the deck of a stately ship, and passed round; 
wax-baby like, from one to another. At last I 
had been put to bed, in my little hammock, and 
a being fair as a seraph had bent over me, saying 
prayers, and ave-maries. 


I had been dreaming, I believe, pleasant sunny 
dreams, when suddenly a quick touch woke me. 
It was the same fair woman, but now her face 
was blanched deadly pale. The white women 
whose work it is to bury the dead drowned at 
sea could not have looked more ghastly. She 
said nothing, but gathering me up in her arms, 
she rushed on deck. 


I see it yet very distinctly—that fearful scene. 
The good ship was plunging like a frightened 
steed—madly plunging—rushing on toward a low 
lee-shore upon our left.— 


There, over rocks, whose white tops shone up 
clear, and ghastly in the fitful moonlight, the 
great waves boiled and surged, and then re- 
treated coming up again to hug those frightful, 
desolate rocks more madly than before. 


The winds howled, and tramped, and shrieked 
like so many demons keeping holiday ; and onward 
toward this terrible shore our ship was plunging. 
The moon overhead shone out sometimes from 
thick, black clouds, like a phantom-face looking 
down mockingly upon this war of elements. Anon 
the vivid lightnings flashed, and the thunder 
sounded its hoarse, muffled dirge-notes, and in 
the midst of it all our vessel, like a prancing 
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steed was careering joyously, bounding onward 
toward death. 

There was no boat which could stand for a 
moment the fury of such a gale. Some of the 
men launched one, it is true, but it had scarcely 
cleared the ship, when it went to pieces before 
our eyes, and the poor fellows perished. 

No, there was no hope, none—the boldest 
swimmers were powerless in such a sea, and the 
grasp of those fiercely battling waves, was no 
mother’s cherishing love-clasp. 

I know that fair woman strained me closely to 
her breast, as she clung with her other arm to a 
rope overhanging the side of the vessel—I know, 
with my ear close to her lips, I could catch, amid 
the storm, sweet, solemn words of prayer—then 
there was a mighty shock—a sound as when 
many a cannon peals forth its echo-startling clang 
of defiance ; and after that I know no more. 

I seem to have a faint, and yet most terrible 
vision, of the moon shining down brighter than 
ever on white ghastly faces upturned to her gaze, 
their long locks dripping with the briny waves 
of the sea subsiding to a dead calm, as if con- 
tented with its prey—but beyond that fierce, 
terrible crash I know nothing. 

My next memory is very different. It is of a 
fisherman’s hut on the Cornwall lee-shore—a 
little, smoky, disagreeable place, where one 
morning I lifted my head from a couch of sea- 
weed and looked around me. I saw low, smoke- 
blackened walls, hung with fishers’ nets, seal-skins, 
and dried herring. A man sat by the drift-wood 
fire—he had a strange face, in which my riper 
judgment can hardly tell whether the good or 
evil predominated. It wore an expression of 
hardy, patient endurance. About the mouth 
were the strong lines of physical power, and the 
thick shaggy hair shaded a brow, whose solidity 
and breadth betokened any thing but a simpleton. 

I fancy I must have loved power and strength 
even then, for I know my childish spirit seemed 
to recognize more affinity with him than with 
his wife, who was by far the kindest looking 
person of the two. 

But whatever I thought of them, I am sure I 
must have had memories of far different scenes, 
for I well remember that I resented, as an in- 
dignity, my having been brought to that humble 
dwelling. 

I was only weak, for I had no sooner completed 
my survey of the desolate-looking apartment, 
than I was forced to lay my head back upon my 
sea-weed pillow; and it must have been half an 
hour before I was able to speak. By this time 
the woman had completed the preparation of 
breakfast, and approached me with a porringer 
of warm goat’s milk, and coarse bread. But I 





put it haughtily from me, and rising up in my 
bed I exclaimed 

‘*T don’t want any of your breakfast, if you'll 
just tell me what I’ve been brought to this nasty 
place for.” 

‘‘T reckon ’twas as kind a thing,” growled the 
man at the fire, ‘‘to bring you home here, as to 
a’ left you out o’ doors to die, along with that 
dead woman I found you fastened to, two weeks 
agone this mornin’.” 

‘* Dead,” said I; ‘‘ mamma isn’t dead, is she?” 

‘‘ Well, I guess you won’t find any on’em any- 
thin’ else but dead, that was out on the lee-shore 
that night. They’re all gone barrin’ you, and we 
might as well a’ left you to die, if you can’t carry 
a more civil tongue in your head.” 

‘‘Well, go away, please,” said I, more gently to 
the woman, who still stood by my bed-side. ‘I 
can’t eat any breakfast this morning.” 

‘«Poor little critter,” said the woman compas- 
sionately ; ‘‘belike she’s lonesome—you ought not 
to told her, John;” and she turned away. I lay 
there in a kind of stupor—I was not old enough 
to realize how strange was the Providence which 
had preserved only me, a helpless child, among 
all that crew of bold, strong men, not old enough 
for praise and thankfulness; and I was only sen- 
sible as I lay there, still and quiet, with closed 
eyes, of a deep, desperate feeling of hate and 
anger, against I knew not what—the sea, the 
storm, the ship, almost against the very people 
who had died, and left me thus alone in the world, 


CHAPTER II. 


Mine was surely a strange childhood. I grew 
up there, in a fisherman’s lonely hut, on the Corn- 
well lee-shore. The fisherman and his wife had 
no children, and they loved me, and were kind to 
me in their way. The woman soon found out 
that my errant, wandering spirit could ill brook 
confinement, and she ceased her attempts to teach 
me knitting and net-making, and allowed me to 
wander whither I listed, only exacting that I 
should bring home at night a certain quantity of 
sea-moss, which her husband used to carry for 
sale to the neighboring market-town, a distance 
of some twenty miles. 

Perhaps, to one of my temperament, this hardy 
life was not without its advantages, at least it was 
singularly free from temptation. No Indian 
maiden ever led a life freer or more tameless. I 
used to scale cliffs, from which the boldest hunter 
would have shrunk back appalled, and, standing 
on their jagged summits, laugh a defiance to the 
eagles, and toss back my long black hair, with 
its sea-weed coronet, a princess in my own right. 

Neither the fisherman nor his wife knew how to 
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read, and I grew up in a like ignorance; and yet 
I was by no means devoid of one kind of educa- 
tion. I could tell where the eagles hatched and 


trees lifted their great arms, praying to the piti- 
less sky, and where the storm winds lashed the 
waves to wildest fury. 

My keen eye could discern in the distance, each 
little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, and 
afar off I recognized the coming spirit of a blast 
that should be strong to strew the sea with wrecks. 

One night—I must have been about thirteen 
years old—I had climbed to the very top of a high 
cliff, known as the Devil’s Tea-kettle. It was a 
singular place—steep, pointed, jagged rocks, 
hemmed in a basin, on whose sandy bed white 
shining pebbles lay bleaching in the sunlight. 
I had heard terrible tales of this strange chasm. 
The peasantry said it was the brewing-place of 
the waters of the stream of death—for never were 
the waves known to rise high enough to fill the 
basin, but that some goodly ship went down in 
sight of land, with all her freight of precious 
souls. 

I had never seen the waves boil in the Devil’s 
Tea-kettle, but I had been told that never had they 
surged so high, so wild, so mad, as on that fear- 
ful night when I was dashed upon the lonely 
shore and the storm-spirits clasped hands with 
the winds and shouted forth my mother’s re- 
quiem. 

I think I must have been born in a storm, for 
they wore to me the familiar faces of dear old 
friends—I loved them, and on this night of which 
I speak, when I had climbed to the topmost ledge 
of these spectral cliffs, I planted there my bold, 
firm step, and, looking forth to sea, laughed mer- 
rily. And yet a landsman would have said it bade 
fair to be a beautiful night. The sea was very 
calm—too calm—for it was the lull before the 
tempest. The sun was going down into his sub- 
terranean palace of clouds, flinging back over the 
waters the lengthening robe of his glory, and 
over opposite the moon, like a fair young bride, 
was climbing up the east, with a star or two for 
bride’s-maids, going forth to be wedded to the 
night. 

Oh, it was a beautiful scene. I have looked on 
such, in later years, till my heart ached with their 
quiet beauty. But itached not then! I clapped 
my hands as I looked forth over the waters, for 

there, in the far distance, was a little cloud. It 
was a pretty thing enough—quite in keeping with 
the scene—white and soft, and fleecy as an angel’s 
wing. But J recognized it—I knew it was no 
seraph coming nearer—but that, as in their fune- 
ral processions at the East, they send far on, in 
advance, white-robed maidens, scattering flowers, 


even so now had the advancing spirit of the 
storm, twin-leagued with darkness and despair, 


sent forth this peaceful herald before his face. 
the sea-birds hung their nests—where the tallest 


And I knew from its position, and the rate at 
which it scudded before the wind, that it was to 
be a fearful storm—no gentle breeze to rock a 
child’s cradle, but a Euroclydon, to lash the deep 
sea into fury. 

Oh, how high my heart swelled as I looked on 
it, and shouted in my glee, that the Devil’s Tea- 
kettle would boil well to-night. But I think it 
was not from any native malignity. I desired 
not death, but excitement. I wanted a wreck, it 
is true, but then I would have braved death itself 
to save the lives of its victims. But the sunset 
glory faded out from the heavens, the moon 
climbed higher, the white cloud widened, and I 
sprang down the cliff, and gathering up my basket 
of sea-moss, walked slowly home. 

I did not sleep that night. My little. room 
opened out of the one where I had first found 
myself, and which was at once sleeping-room, 
kitchen and parlor, for the fisherman and his 
wife. About midnight, I heard a sound. It was 
a signal gun—once and again it boomed over the 
waters. Hurriedly dressing myself, I roused the 
fisherman from his slumbers, and, putting on a 
cloak and hood, stole unobserved from the dwell- 
ing. My feet paused not till I had reached the 
top ledge of the Devil’s Tea-kettle. Merciful 
Heaven, the waves seethed and boiled there like 
mad. What a sight! It frightened even me, 
who had never known fear before, and springing 
down the rocks, I fled, as if a whole army of 
fiends were pursuing me. 

I hurried along the shore for a few rods, when 
the light of a lantern flashed full in my face, and 
I paused. It was John. ‘* You here, child,” he 
said, in a tone which had more of fear than anger. 
I think he was glad to have some human eyes to 
gaze on the terrible scene, beside his own. The 
moon, which had shone out fitfully as ‘I stood be- 
side the Devil’s Tea-kettle, was now buried beneath 
billows of black, surging clouds. It was wild— 
it was wet—it was pitch dark. Only now and 
then some vivid flash of lightning would show us 
in the distance a great, black-looking ship, like 
some fearful phantom, bearing down upon the 
shore. 

At intervals the signal guns would boom over 
the waves, like the sullen roar of some wild ani- 
mal, or some human voice would shriek out 
‘wildly, madly, hopelessly for the help which came 
not. Oh, it was a terrible sight to stand there 
| and watch that mighty ship, hurrying helplessly 
to its death. I looked till my soul grew sick—I 





could look no longer. I sank down upon the 
| cliff where I was standing, and clasped my hands 
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across my eyes. I didnotsee the struggles of the 
great ship, but I heard the sullen, deafening crash 
when she too struck upon hidden rocks, and went 
down, helplessly, in sight of land. I heard the 
crash, and, putting my fingers in my ears, ran 
inland, till my breath was spent. 

And then the early summer morning dawned. 
We had stood there three hours, though it seemed 
not as many minutes. So long had the good ship 
struggled with the waves—so long her brave crew 
died a living death of anguish and suspense. As 


soon as the earliest dawn-rays commenced to 


light my path, I turned my footsteps homeward, 
and at the door of the hut I met John, bearing a 
senseless figure in his arms. 

‘‘This is all that’s left of ’em, Agnes,”’ said he, 
with a sadness unusual to his tone, and entering 
the house, he laid his half-drowned burden down 
upon the sea-weed couch. His wife had already 
opened the windows and lighted the fire, and she 
hastened to apply vigorously all her stoek of 
simple restoratives. Her care was presently re- 
warded, by seeing the stranger’s eyes unclose, 
and catching the faint sound of his irregular 
breathing. 

It was several days, however, before he could 
rise from the couch where he had been placed. 
On the morning of the fourth day, he slowly ap- 
proached the window and sat down. ‘‘ My friend,” 
said he to the fisherman, ‘‘I owe you already, 
more than gold can ever pay you. Will you do 
more for me still? Can you bring me, from the 
next post-town, a sheet of paper and some ink, 
and will you let me be your guest till I receive 
an answer to the letter which I must write? 
When it comes, I shall have gold enough to reward 
your care, and strength enough to proceed on my 
journey.” 

Of course he gained his point, for when did 
Horace Mann ever fail to do so? I watched his 
course after that for years, and I never knew 
him fail to accomplish whatever he undertook. 
The letter was written, and sent, and during the 
two months that glided away before its answer 
came, Horace Mann was my constant compa- 
nioninall my walks. He wanted a guide and took 
me, for want of any other, quite careless as to 
the effects such an association might produce 
upon my mind. And yet, to do him justice, he 
was really very good-natured, and when he found 
out, a week or two after our acquaintance com- 
menced, that I could not read, he set himself to 
work in earnest to supply the deficiency. I loved 
my teacher, and my progress was rapid. 

I suppose Horace Mann would as soon have 
thought of winning the fisherman himself to love 
him, as me, the rough, wild-natured child of his 
adoption. ButI have been told by physiognomi- 





cal connoisseurs that half the blood in my veins 
is Spanish, and I, uncultivated child of thirteen 
as I was, loved the handsome young Englishman 
with a wilder devotion than many a grown woman 
is capable of. Oh, how I loved him! 

He told me nothing of his personal history, but 
years afterward I learned that he was very rich 
and noble. I was for a long time unconscious of 
the nature of my own love, until one afternoon, 
when we were walking, words of his revealed it 
to me. 

“‘So they call you Agnes Lee, do they?” he 
asked, pulling me down on a rock beside him, 
and leisurely drawing my long hair through his 
fingers. ‘‘ How in the world came you by such a 
romantic name?” 

*T don’t know what romantic means, sir,” I 
answered simply, ‘‘but they called me Agnes 
Lee, because on St. Agnes’ night I was cast upon 
the lee-shore, in a terrible storm, and my mother 
was drowned, and they hadn’t any other name 
for me.” 

‘“‘Ho! that’s it isit. Quite a good account. 
You must have been born for telling stories. 
Well, I’ve a mind to amuse myself now, telling 
you one. Did you ever hear about love? But I 
know you never did; you, who never saw a hand- 
some man in your life.” 

‘“‘Except you, sir,” said I, looking admiringly 
into his bold, handsome face. His laughing blue 
eyes twinkled with fun, in appreciation of the 
honestly-given compliment, and he proceeded to 
give me my first lesson of that love, stronger than 
life and more terrible than death. As he de- 
scribed its workings, my cheeks flushed crimson, 
and I knew that even so I loved him. At last he 
grew weary of me, or of his subject, and drawing 
a book from his pocket, (he had procured several 
of them from the market-town, in order to teach 
me to read,) he bade me run away for a while to 
play, and come again when I got tired. 

Slowly I sauntered onward, with one remark 
which he had made sounding in my ears’; he had 
said, ‘‘ Love seeks beauty as naturally as the flowers 
the sunlight !” 

Was I beautiful? My whole mind and ‘soul 
were full of the question. At last I remembered 
a sunny pool of clear, fresh water, where I could 
see myself asin amirror. I had often looked 
there to adjust my sea-weed wreaths, but I had 
never noticed my face, for never, until this after- 
noon, had the question suggested itself whether 
I was beautiful. Cautiously I crept to the brink, 
and many times drawing back in fear, I at 
length looked in. I unbound my long tresses, 
and they floated almost to my feet, long, heavy, 
and black as night. Set in them, as in a frame, 
a face looked out; a childish, sun-burned face, 
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There were eyes there—like a sloe’s, large, black, 
and melting, and anon flashing fire. I thought 
they might be beautiful, but I was mot sure. As 
to the features, I was not very well competent to 
judge. I know now that they were regular 
enough for a sculptor’s model—then fF only knew 
that Horace Mann was handsome—my face was 
not like Horace Mann’s, therefore, I thought it 
must be homely. ButI was not satisfied. I stole 
lingeringly back to my companion, and found him 
in turn tired of liis book, and ready to amuse 
himself with me. ‘Please sir, may I ask you a 
question?” I inquired, rather timidly. 

‘“Why yes, Miss Agnes Lee, since you never in 
the world done such a thing, I suppose you may.” 

‘Well, sir, am I handsome?” 

Horace laughed long and loudly ere he replied. 

‘‘Well, you genuine descendant of Eve, you 
precious little specimen of feminine humanity, 
where you picked up your vanity, nested here on 
the lee-shore, like a sea-gull, I don’t know; but 
go and stand there in the sunshine, and I’ll answer 
you. Shake down your long, black hair, all about 
you gipsy—there, that’s right—now stand still.” 

I should think E stood still there a minute and 
a half, waiting for him to make his decision. I 
really suffered, while his eyes were so bent upon 
me. At last, his fixed, steady look, was getting 
to be torture, and it was an ineonceivable relief 
when he spoke. 

‘‘Well, Aggie, it took me some time to decide, 
didn’t it? No, youare not handsome yet, Aggie. 
You are brown as a Malay, and there’s something 
almost savage in your fierce black eyes. But 
your features are good enough—your hair is long 
and thick, and if it were taken care of, and 
weren’t sun-burned, it might be magnificent; as 
it is, you’re rather homely, but if some people had 
you, youmight be made a very handsome woman.” 

Strange to say, dearly as I loved him, this re- 
ply gave me pleasure instead of pain, though I 
well knew, had he loved me, he never would have 
made it. But I don’t think I wanted him to love 
me then. He had said I had the material for a 
handsome woman, and that was all I wanted to 
know. My heart beat quicker, with a sense of 
power. I said that I would make him know I was 
beautiful, some time—that some other day, I 
would make his proud heart quicken and with 
this hope for the future, I was quite content. 

One day, soon after, we were walking together 
over the rough rocks bordering the shore. I re- 
member a sense of lifé swelled high and exultant 
in my heart, and I bounded over the steepest 
ledges, hardly touching them, or paused to bal- 
ance myself and turn around on their sharpest 
points. 

‘‘Come down here, Agnes Lee,” said Horace 





Mann’s voice, at length, and in an instant I was 
by his side. 

“I’ve been thinking,” he remarked, carelessly 
braiding up some strands of sea-weed, ‘‘I’ve been 
thinking you would make a capital ballet-dancer.” 
And then he proceeded, in answer to my eager 
inquiries, to explain to me the nature of theatri- 
cal performances in general, and ballet-dancing 
in particular. 

‘*Tt’s a bad life,” he concluded, ‘‘and I wouldn’t 
advise you to try it. But, after all, I don’t know 
but you’d be better off there than here. You do 
very well here now, but what’ll become of you 
when you get old? If you could get to be prima 
donna, you could make a fortune, if you only kept 
it. Let me tell you one thing, Agnes, some people 
think all dancing girls are wicked; but I tell you 
it is the soul governs the profession, not the pro- 
fession the soul, and you could be as good and 
pure on the boards of the Royal Theatre, as in 
the Hermitage of Lough Derg.” 

It was but a few days after this last conversa- 
tion, when the answers to Horace Mann’s letters 
came, and having rewarded the fisherman’s care 
with many a broad piece of shining gold, he bade 
farewell to the lee-shore of Cornwall. It was a 
beautiful morning in the early autumn, and I 
went with him a mile or two on his journey. Oh, 
how gladly the waves danced, and the sun shone, 
and I could see his heart was dancing too. As for 
me, I was not glad, nor yet very sorry, for my 
whole heart was full of a strong underlying pur- 
pose. Pausing at length, he let go my hand. 

‘‘There, Agnes, you must go home now,” he 
said, ‘“good-bye my child,” and, taking a guinea 
from his pocket, he added, ‘‘take that Aggie; its 
the best thing I’ve got to give you to remember 
me by.” 

‘‘Will you just please to make a round hole in 
it, and mark an H. on it somewhere?” I plead- 
ingly inquired. 

‘Well, here’s one with a hole in it, that will 
do—and there,” and sitting down, he marked 
“H. M.” in bold, distinct characters. ‘There, 
little one, good-bye now,” and drawing me to him, 
he kissed me. It was the first time he had ever 
kissed me—the first kiss man had ever left on my 
lips, and it lingered there for weeks, and its me- 
mory had power to thrill me for many a year. 


CHAPTER III, 


Six months after this, I woke up one spring 
morning, and found myself in London. I do not 
know how I got there, that is, even at this day, 
I can hardly understand the perseverance with 
which I, an unprotected child, walked the whole 
distance, seeking food and lodging of whoever 
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had charity enough to shelter me. Providence 
must have guided me, and I think so more than 
ever, when I recall a singular incident which befell 
me on my arrival. 

It was afternoon when I entered the great 
whirlpool of London. Half frightened by the 
crowded streets, I had somehow made my way to 
the park, and, for almost the first time in my life, 
I sat there crying. At last I was roused from 
my sorrowful abstraction by a gentle touch and 
a kind voice, and, looking up, I met the glance of 
a middle-aged gentleman, clad in a quiet, citi- 
zen’s suitof black. There needed but one glance 
at his kindly face to assure me I could trust him, 
and his question, ‘‘ What is yourname, my child, 
and why are you here alone?” was immediately 
followed by my unfolding to him my whole histo- 
ry, save only that part which was connected with 
Horace Mann. 

‘‘So you’ve come all alone to this far-off Lon- 
don, to learn to be a ballet-dancer?” he said, 
kindly. ‘“‘I must say, it was a very strange 
ugdertaking, and the chances that you would 
succeed, were hardly one in ten thousand. How- 
ever, you could not have come to a better friend. 
I am a theatre manager myself, and I’ll try you, 
and if I find you can do any thing, I will take you 
to a friend of mine in Paris, where I am going on 
business, and you shall be educated for the stage.” 

Thus it was, reader, that my first night in 
London was passed at a respectable lodging-house, 
and I woke up in the morning from peaceful 
dreams, under the mighty shadow of St. Paul’s. 
My protector proceeded, soon after I arose, to 
put me through a trial course of calisthenics, and 
I suppose the result was satisfactory, for a dress- 
maker was sent for, and requested to prepare for 
me a suitable wardrobe for a journey to France, 
and a residence at the French /’ecole de theatre. 

Two years had passed; I was fifteen. They 
had been two of the happiest years of my life. 
True, at first confinement had been irksome. I 
had missed the wild, wailing, solitary sea, and 
the free range of rocky shore. But my great 
purpose was every day growing nearer its ac- 
complishment. My kind protector had visited 
me several times, when business called him to 
France, and it would have done your heart good, 
to see his kind, satisfied smile, when he received 
a favorable report of my progress. 

It had been discovered, in process of my in- 
structions, that I had a voice of unequaled power 
and pathos, and that I should be able to sueceed 
as a singer, with even less trouble than as a 
dancer; but I had marked out a different course. 
I could not consecrate every gift to the insatiable 
spirit of the stage. I must retain some po 2r, 
not thus prostituted, to make beautiful my private 


life. However, I cultivated my voice most assi- 
duously, and was in a short time pronounced the 
best singer in ‘*? ecole.” 

There were, in the same institution, a large 
number of young girls, more or less gifted, pre- 
paring for the stage; but among them all I had 
but one friend—Inez Vaughan. She has since, 
under another name, made the world’s heart 
throb strangely. She flashed, comet-like, upon 
the age—the very impersonation of the genius of 
Tragedy. The great world held its breath to 
listen, but comet-like, she was struck down sud- 
denly, and the Provence roses bloom upon her 
grave. 

I could easily discera that there were no others 
whose acquaintance would not rather retard the 
accomplishment of my great end; but Inez and I 
became friends in that word’s truest sense. We 
studied and read together, and she would sit be- 
side me, her dark eyes flashing like lighted coals, 
while I told her strange wild tales of the rocky 
shore and the surging restless sea. 

But, as I was saying, I was fifteen. My two 
years’ study had been completed, and the night 
was appointed for me to make my debut at the 
Royal Theatre. I had grown very beautiful, 
reader—no one who had known me as the romp- 
ing child of the fisherman’s hut would’ have 
recognized menow. My hair was long and heavy, 
and luxuriant as ever, but now, it was satin- 
smooth, and from its wavy folds seemed to flash 
sparks of light. My complexion, by proper care, 
had cleared up wonderfully. Now, it was like 
the sunny side of a ripe peach, only deepening in 
the cheeks to a richer crimson than peaches ever 
wore. The eyes were the same—large, black, 
and strangely lustrous; and the wan, thin figure 
of the child had rounded, in the girl into a sym- 
metry as perfect as it was stately. Yes, I was very 
beautiful. 

I arrayed myself for the occasion in a crimson 
satin, heavily wrought with pearls. Around my 
neck and arms were chains of pearls and rubies, 
fantastically twisted together, fastened with gold 
clasps, in which a single diamond flashed like a 
burning star. Strings of the same jewels shone 
among the heavy bands of my braided hair, and 
I almost started back in wonder, as I glanced at 
my full-length reflection in the green-room mir- 
ror; it seemed so like some olden picture, with 
its strangely vivid lights and shades. 

That night my triumph was complete. The 
whole house rang with applause, and many of the 
bouquets thrown at my feet were looped up with 
diamonds. I welcomed it, for it was one step- 





| Ping-stone the more toward my great end. Oh 
_ how I wished he had been there to see it; but 


' . . 
| never once had my eyes rested on him since we 
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parted in the sunshine on the desolate Corn- 
wall lee-shore. 

All that season I continued to draw crowded 
houses, until the last night, when the theatre was 
filled to overflowing. I had never looked better. 
My costume was just calculated to set off my 
dark, oriental beauty, and it was in full glow. 
Half an hour had passed, when a new arrival in 
one of the front boxes seemed to create quite a 
sensation. I glanced that way, and met the most 
perfect vision of feminine loveliness my eyes had 
ever rested on. 

Her style of beauty was totally different from 
my own, and I looked on her at first without envy 
or jealousy. She wore a garnet-colored velvet 
cloak, lined with ermine, but, as she entered the 
box, it fell from her neck, revealing shoulders 
white as Caucasian snow-banks, and moulded as 
purely as a Grecian statue. 

Her hair was a bright golden, and the heavy 
ringlets were gathered at the neck in a net-work 
of pearls, from which one or two stray tresses 
had escaped and floated down over her neck and 
bosom. Her robe was of azure satin, frosted with 
pearls, and her fan was gorgeous with the plumage 
of tropical birds. Her eyes were a deep, tranquil 
blue—large and strangély bright—and her fair 
complexion, pure and transparent as marble, was 
deepened in the cheeks with a just perceptible 
tint of rose. 

My eye had taken in all this, at one glance. 
She seemed to me like the actual presence of 
one of those beautiful pictures, before which I 
had stood with filling eyes, in the gallery of the 
Louvre, and from my very heart I blessed her 
for her loveliness, as I turned to gaze upon 
her companion. | 

Saint Agnes! patron saint of mine, why was 
it that in that instant a deep and bitter hatred 
for that beautiful being crept into my heart. Her 
companion was Horace Mann. It was his hand 
that so carefully adjusted the folds of her cloak— 
his eye that watched so eagerly her every look. 

I danced that night as I had never danced be- 
fore. Deafening roars of applause fairly shook 
the building to its centre; but of all that gorgeous 
crowd I saw but one. It was a full half hour 
before he seemed even to notice me, and then he 
carelessly turned his opera-glass toward the stage. 

I danced to him—at him—what you will—at 
least I danced for his eyes only; and I had the 
satisfaction of seeing him perfectly absorbed, en- 
tranced, and apparently quite forgetful of the 
presence of his companion. 

That was my last opera in the season, and a 
few months afterward I was in London, pleasantly 
established in fashionable apartments at the 
West End. 





‘him once more. 





‘* Agnes,” said my guardian, (as I had learned 
to call my fatherly protector,) entering my room 
one morning, ‘there are yet six weeks before 
your first engagement commences. Whatdo you 
say in the meantime to a masquerade? I have 
plenty of relatives among the West End fashion- 
ables, and I should have no difficulty in having 
you introduced as Miss Agnes Lee in circles 
where no one would ever dream of Viola, 
the ballet-dancer being admitted. Will you 
go 9? 

While he spoke an intense longing took posses- 
sion of my heart, to gaze face to face on that 
great world of which I had heard so much. 
True, I had seen people enough—I had danced to 
crowded audiences, but of fashionable society, I 
was as ignorant as a child. But I presume very 
little of my enthusiasm appeared in my manner, 
as I lifted my eyes and said quietly, “Yes guar- 
dian, I wili go.” 

‘‘Well, I*thought so—it’s so like girls to want 
to see the world; so I made arrangements accord- 
ingly, and I’ve two invitations for you, from two 
very fashionable ladies who are under some obli- 
gations to me. Here is one from Mrs. Somerby, 
to her estate, ‘The Grange,’ a little out of town. 
You’d meet there a half-score of ladies, beside 
Simmons and Falconbrace and a dozen other 
young men who would fall in love with you. 
You'd have to take care and look out for your 
own heart, because their cards would be played 
out as soon as they knew your position.” 

‘¢Well sir, where is the other one ?”’ 

“That, oh that’s farther out of town—to the 
Heronry, the estate of Mrs. Somerville Sikes, and 
you wouldn’t find any body there to fall in love 
with. There’ll be one man of mark there though, 
Horace Mann; but Lady Clara Emerson will be 
there also, and they’ve been reported engaged so 
many times, I guess there must be something in 
it.” 

Horace Mann! Oh, how the very mention of 
his name thrilled me. Could it be? Was I in- 
deed to see him—to be in the same house with 
My heart fluttered like a caged 
bird, but my nerves were strong, and my self- 
command perfect; so I answered carelessly— 

‘Well, sir, I believe I'll choose the Heronry, you 
know there’s no knowing what might become of 
my heart at the other place.” 

My guardian laughed, and patting my cheek 
pleasantly, sent out to hunt me up a dressing 
maid, and provide me with a suitable wardrobe. 

The next day, at three in the afternoon, I was 
whirled up the spacious graveled carriage-drive 
of the Heronry, and introduced to the stately 
Mrs. Somerville Sikes. She was a lady of, I 
should think, about forty, extremely well pre- 
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served, and very elegantly dressed. There was 
an air of patrician ease and gracefulness about 
her, such as I had never before observed in any 
lady with whom I had been thrown in contact. 

She welcomed me cordially, and went up stairs 
with me to my own room; then kissing me, she 
remarked, ‘I will send your maid to you my 
dear—you will have just time to dress for din- 
ner.” Oh what would I not have given to have 
inquired if Horace Mann had arrived, but I dared 
not trust myself to mention his name, and I 
threw myself in an easy-chair, while my maid 
leisurely unbound the long tresses of my hair. 

When at last its arrangement was completed, I 
arrayed myself, with trembling fingers, in a richly- 
wrought India muslin. Nothing could have ex- 
ceeded the simplicity of my attire. The white 
dress was without ornament, and'I wore not a 
single jewel, with only a sprig of Cape jessamine 
in the dark folds of my hair. I turned to the 
mirror, as I was drawing on my gloves, and saw 
that, though I had many times been more daz- 
zlingly brilliant, I had never looked more beauti- 
ful; and yet my step faltered as I entered the 
drawing-room. 

Mrs. Sikes advanced to meet me, and I was 
formally presented to the company; but my eyes 
took in but two faces, my ears caught but two 
names. Clara Emerson was there, with her face 
so strangely fair in its quiet beauty, and her 
slender figure robed in azure silk. A wreath of 
white buds nestled in her golden curls, and she 
looked even more lovely than when I had first 
seen her. Beside her sat Horace Mann. His 
was truly the handsomest face my eyes ever 


rested on. He was indeed, as my guardian had. 


said, a man of mark; with his Apollo Belvidere 
figure, his hyacinthine locks, and his roguish, 
laughing, dark-blue eyes. The Lady Clara looked 
up, smiled, and spoke very sweetly; but Horace 
seemed so intent upon his conversation with her, 
that he merely noticed me by a bow. A mo- 
ment after, however, as Mrs. Sikes repeated my 
name, ‘‘ Miss Agnes Lee,’ he paused in his con- 
versation, and, by his puzzled face, I knew he 
was remembering he had heard that name before; 
but he could not remember where, and I felt re- 
lieved. But even if he had, he would hardly 
have associated the fisher-girl of the Cornwall 
lee-shore with the very different-looking young 
lady presented to him in Mrs. Sikes’ drawing- 
room. 

He sat opposite to me at dinner, but his atten- 
tion was wholly engrossed by his companion. 
Once, indeed, he casually glanced at me, and 
then I heard him remarking to Lady Clara ‘that 
Miss Lee was magnificently handsome ;” and 
then he added, ‘‘But her style is so different 








from yours, ma belle Clara,” in a tone which left 
his fair listener at little loss to judge which style 
he preferred. 

During the evening I had been making painful 
efforts to be agreeable to some dowager-countesses 
until I was tired; when, much to my delight, my 
task was interrupted by a call for music, and the 
Lady Clara Emerson was led to the piano. Her 
performance was mediocre, perhaps a trifle better 
than that of boarding-school misses in general. 
She affected opera airs for the most part, and, 
though Horace Mann leaned over her and turned 
her music, I could see he was neither interested 
nor animated; and yet I knew that music: was 
his passion, At last the Lady Clara arose from 
the piano. 

‘*Perhaps Miss Lee will favor us,” suggested 
Mrs. Sikes; and Horace Mann came to my side, 
to lead me to the instrument. His hand just 
touched mine as I took my seat, and, strong as 
my nerves were, it thrilled me strangely. I 
sang an old Scotch legend of hopeless love—a 
song that required power and pathos—and I 


| sang it well. 


I dared not glance at Horace, but I could hear 
his quickened breathing—I could almost seem to 
feel his attitude of wrapt attention; and I knew 
he felt my power. And yet for a week after that 
he scarcely spoke to me. His attention was still 
absorbed by the beautiful Clara; and yet some- 
times, when he was sitting by her side, I would 
raise my eyes from my embroidery, and meet a 
glance from the distant corner of the room where 
they were sitting, that would cause my cheek to 
crimson beneath my drooping lashes. When I 
sang Horace never came near me; but I knew 
he listened, and that, let him struggle as he 
would, one day my purpose would meet its ac- 
complishment. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The human will is strong, stronger than life, 
and even death itself may not triumph over it 
utterly! I wonder whether ever man or woman 
ever yet devoted themselves with all their ener- 
gies to the accomplishment of a favorite purpose 
without succeeding? At least, success is the 
rule, and failure the exception. 

Time passed on, and Horace Mann gradually 
changed in his deportment. His attentions to 
the beautiful Clara became a shade or two less 
engrossing, and very often he would lead me to 
the piano, and hang over me during my perform- 
ance, with his whole soul looking out of his dark 
eyes. The Lady Clara must have noticed it, 
and I think she loved him; but her disposition 
was a singular one. She was too proudly indo- 
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lent to struggle for the possession of any thing. 
She dressed as becomingly, talked as prettily, 
and smiled as sweetly as ever. When Horace 
Mann sat down beside her she welcomed him with 
a look that had not the slightest shade of re- 
proach in it, and when he was away she seemed 
totally unconscious of his desertion. No battery 
of attractions could have been half so effective 
as this calm, indifferent dignity; I could not 
have a worse enemy to contend with. Some- 
times Horace would watch her for a long time, 
and then turn away, with just the queerest kind 
of smile about his lips, and talk te me more assi- 
duously than ever. 

One night I was walking in the shrubbery. It 
was the rich, lustrous prime of the summer; the 
sun had gone down in his glory, and the twilight 
hours had gathered up the gorgeous clouds, like 
drapery of kings, into their net. It was even- 
ing; the moon, like a fair queen, sat on her 
silver throne among her parliament of stars. I 
had gone out alone, and with a hurried step was 
walking to and fro beneath the larches, keeping 
time to painful thought. At last my step grew 
slower, and my moodchanged. Tears came to my 
eyes, as I remembered the wandering gipsy life 
I had led before Horace Mann came to Cornwall. 

‘* Better, oh, how far better off was I then 
than now,” said my throbbing heart, beating 
painfully beneath my velvet robe. ‘Alas! for 
I am weary,” said my lips aloud; and at that 
moment a voice, whose lightest tone could have 
almost called me from life to death, said, very 
gently — 

‘‘ Agnes—Miss Lee—am I intruding ?” 

I turned and welcomed him, with the tears 
still heavy on my lashes, and the shadow heavier 
on my heart. 

‘‘You are sad, Agnes,” he said sorrowfully, 
taking my hand in his, as soothingly as one 
would pet a weary infant. ‘Agnes, dear, beau- 
tiful Agnes, I love you! I never said those 
words before, Agnes, to any woman, not even to 
Clara Emerson; though long ago the great world 
voted us engaged. Yow will understand them— 
you will believe them. I did not mean to love 
you, Agnes—I closed my eyes against your glo- 
rious beauty—I tried to shut my heart against 
the melody of your glorious voice; but you have 
triumphed. See, I am at your feet! Won't 
you, can’t you love me, my Agnes ?” 

But I did not speak; I could not. The hope 
of a life-time had met its fulfillment, when I heard 
him say those words, and I could not answer him. 

‘‘Oh, Agnes! Agnes!’ he cried beseechingly, 
‘only answer me, only gay, ‘Horace, I love 
you B ”? 

And clearing my voice, and drawing my figure 





to its fullest height, I stood there, in the moon- 
light, under the larches, and answered him— 

‘* Horace Mann, I love you with my whole soul, 
as I have loved you for years. I am yours, and 
I will be yours, and no other man’s, till I die!” 
In his excitement he did not notice that I had 
said «‘for years;” and standing by my side, he 
clasped me to his heart, whispering, ‘‘ My Agnes 
—my wife!” 

For one moment, sick and faint with joy, I suf- 
fered my head to lie on his breast, and then I 
withdrew from his arms, and said firmly—*‘ No, 
Horace Mann, not your wife; and if you knew 
me, you would sooner die than call me so. You 
knew not who, or what I am!” 

*« And care not, Agnes, so that you will let me 
call you mine. Nay, Agnes, do not think so 
meanly of me. I care not for rank or wealth—I 
know that I love you, and that is all I ask to 
know.” 

I am very strong-willed naturally, but I had 
no strength nor courage that night to dash, with 
my own hands, the cup of joy from my lips, and 
I answered him resolutely— 

‘¢To-night, Horace, I will tell you nothing. 
Meet me here at sunrise to-morrow morning, and 
I will tell you what you littledream. Iam going 
in now.” 

Once more I passively suffered him to fold me 
to his heart—for the second time in his life, his 
lips touched mine, and then, gliding from his 
arms, I re-entered the Heronry. That evening I 
was happy. I resolutely closed my eyes against 
the shadows that hung around the morrow, and 
opened my heart to the joy-touches of the pre- 
sent. Horace never left my side, and when I sang 
he watched me with his dark eyes beaming through 
tears. 

The next morning arose fair and calm. I 
dressed myself quickly, and hastened to the tryst- 
ing-place. Horace was there before me. What 
a joyousness there was in his greeting—surely I 
must wait awhile before I could summon strength 
to dash it from his lips. Once more I yielded my 
hand to his clasp, and wandered along with him 
underneath the larches. The sun was just rising. 
The tree-tops glowed like golden arrows pointed 
with diamonds; the long grass knotted together, 
shone like a fairy tracery of brilliants, and 
over all the sunshine lay, broad and fair—the 
very smile of the gods. Its glad beams rested 
like a blessing on Horace Mann’s chestnut hair, 
and the whole world seemed to be dressed in 
holiday robes, as if for rejoicing. And yet, amid 
all that beauty and glory and happiness, I walked 
on by his side, a crushed, downcast, miserable 
woman, with a confession trembling on my lips, 





which would blot out from my own life all the sun- 
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light, and send one forth, dearer than my life, 
out into the world, a heart-broken, hopelessly 
wretched man. I could not look at him—TI could 
scarcely breathe. At last I could walk no farther. 
I planted my back firmly against one of the 
larches ; I stood there, and lifted up my ghastly, 
miserable face, in the light of heaven’s free sun- 


shine. Horace turned and looked at me with the 


anguish of sickening terror in his gaze, and then 
he faltered, ‘‘Agnes, my Agnes, what is it ?” 

‘¢ Listen, Horace Mann, and {I will tell you,” I 
answered, and my voice was strangely calm. 
«¢You remember the fisherman’s hut on the Corn- 
wall lee-shore, and the wild, rude child whom 
you taught to read? And you remember this ?” 
and I drew from my bosom, where I always wore 
it, the guinea he had given me. He took it in 
his hand, and looked at it. 

‘Yes, I remember, Agnes; but what of that? 
Go on—how came you by this?” 

‘You gave it to me, sir; for J am that Agnes 
Lee. Would you call me wife now?” 

Brave, noble ieart! I could see the struggle, 
ere he answered, but his love triumphed. 

‘¢Yes, Agnes, I would call you wife, even now. 
It was your misfortune to have been cast upon 
the lee-shore; so it was mine. Shall I shut you 
out from my heart because you stayed there 
a longer time, my Agnes?” 

Oh, I had hoped he would have spared me that 
last trial; but no, I must drain the bitter potion 
to the dregs; and so-I did. 

‘‘No, Horace Mann, not your Agnes. I will 
never be your wife. Would you wed a ballet- 
dancer? You saw me upon the stage at Paris, for 
listen, Horace: I am Viola, the dancing girl.” 

“Oh, God! oh, God!” moaned that strong 
man, weeping like a child. ‘Spare me, for this is 
bitter.” 

I knew then, as I had known before, that he 
was lost to me for ever. I had willed that he 
should love me, and he did love me. Perhaps I 
might have been his wife, had I willed that also, 
but I would not. Even had he wished it, out of 
the might of his great love, still would I have re- 
fused, for I loved him too well, too unselfishly, 
everto couple his name with disgrace. At last 
he took me in his arms once more. 

‘* Agnes,” he said, ‘“my own, my beautiful— 
God knows I would have gone down gladly to my 
death, rather than live and know that fate had 
put this stern and terrible barrier between us. 
Oh, may Heaven bless thee, Agnes, and save thee 
from grief like mine ;” and down over my face, 
fell like rain, the bitter, scalding tears of that 
proud man’s mighty sorrow. 

That day I left the Heronry. The purpose, to 
which I had vowed my life, was accomplished, 


and even in the hour of its accomplishment, its 
| curse came with it. Better far that I had died, 
than brought such sorrow to him, so noble, so 
‘dear. And yet, I danced that winter better than 
ever. The smile that curled my red lips was as 
bright—the bloom died not from my cheeks, nor 
the light from my eyes. Still the world’s hom- 
age fell upon my ear, and even the noble and the 
gifted knelt at the feet of the beautiful dancing 
girl. Very often the Lady Clara Emerson was 
among my audience, but I never knew whether 
she recognized in Viola the Miss Lee she had 
met at the Heronry. I thought her cheek was a 
little paler than of old, and I believe some of the 
old hatred toward her crept out of my heart, 
and in its place stole in a gentle sympathy. 

I heard of Horace Mann upon the Continent, 
and amid all my heart poverty and wretchedness, 
my life had one crowning glory—I knew he loved 
me. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was toward the close of the second winter, 
after I had parted with him, at the Heronry. I 
was no longer a ballet-dancer. With the depar- 
ture of him I loved, came a full conviction that 
hereafter I had no private life to make rich, that 
I must give all to the world; and I had commen- 
ced to sing, and was now prima donna of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 

It was almost the last night of the season; I had 
gone to the green-room with a heavy weight upon 
my heart, but I had shook it off, and perhaps, 
sung even better than usual. At last the audience 
dispersed, and going down by the private entrance 
I stepped into my carriage, but seeing the outline 
of a manly form upon the seat, 1 was about to 
spring back and summon my servants to my as- 
sistance, when a voice I had heard in the dreams 
of many a night, whispered, ‘‘Agnes!” I called 
‘¢Home!” to the driver and sat down. As the 
carriage turned, the gas-light flashed full in my 
companion’s face. I could scarcely restrain a 
shriek of surprise. Horace Mann had changed 
so, I could scarcely recognize him. 

‘‘You are surprised, Agnes,” he said gently, 
‘at the work trouble has done. Nevermind, I shall 
only be at rest the sooner. I don’t know what made 
me come to seek you, Agnes, this night, of all 
others. Iam to be married to-morrow. I came 
home, and found that Clara had suffered terribly. 
She did not know that I had ever loved another ; 
but my long continued attentions to her had won 
her heart, and upon my desertion the whole joy 
and hope of her life seemed to pass away. My 
heart smote me, when I looked upon her pale face, 
and I resolved to make what reparation I could, 
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by giving her my hand, and what of life re- 
mains.” 

He paused, but I felt that my voice was full of 
tears—I said nothing, and he continued: ‘‘Agnes, 
I know your strength of love, but your frame is 
strong, too; perhaps, you will suffer more than I, 


but you will live longer. I want you to promise 
me something, will you; I will send for you when 
I am dying, and I want you to come. Will you 
come, Agnes, wherever you are? Will you pro- 
mise me to come?” And putting my hand in his, 
I answered, ‘I will come!” and it was to both 
our souls as if an oath had been spoken. 

Reader, I saw Horace Mann once more. Three 
years had passed, and I wasrich. I had left the 
stage, and was residing on my own estate, a lovely 
villa in the south of France. I was scarcely more 
than twenty, and still beautiful, though trouble 
had wrought many a thread of silver in my jetty 
hair. I think my taste must have been tropical ; 
you might have fancied my boudoir the abode 
of a Sultana. A fountain of perfumed waters 
danced and sparkled in its marble basin, in the 
centre. A glass door opened into a small but 
choice conservatory, where grew the Indian aloe, 
with its broad green leaves; and gay tropical 
birds plumed their wings on the whispering 
boughs of the Eastern palm. Tiny, graceful, 
little streams flowed amid thick mossy grass, and 
‘neath the Eastern trees, half hidden in the foliage, 
stood groups of marble statuary, that you might 
have dreamed were Fauns and Hamadryads, the 
guardian spirits of the scene. Around the walls 
of my favorite room I*had hung a few pictures, 
small but choice; they were mostly woodland 
landscapes, with here and there, one of Claude 
Lorraine’s Italian sunsets, or a head by Perugino. 
On the other floor were rich, heavy nettings from 
the far-famed looms of the Indies; and lounges 
and cushions of Genoa velvet, in crimson and 
purple, were scattered around. On one of these I 
lay reading, and listlessly winding round my 
fingers my unbound hair, when my favorite wait- 
ing maid, entering the apartment, handed me a 
letter. I recognized the hand, and my fingers 
trembled as I broke the seal, it was long and 
closely written, but I will copy it all here. It 
ran thus: 

‘* Agnes, my soul’s own Agnes: 

‘‘Many months have passed since last we met. 
Summers and winters have been braided into 
years, and still on my heart is your name written; 
not one hieroglyphic that you traced has been 
obliterated. Heart and soul, I am whatI always 
have been, yours. I married Clara the next day, 
and I love her very much. Can you reconcile 
this with what I have just told you? I am yours, 
as I said; you, even you, my Agnes, are more to 





me than all the rest of the earth; but it is some- 
thing to feel we can make another human being 
entirely happy. 

‘*T told you Clara was sorrow-struck, and 
drooping. Well, after our mafriage, she bright- 
ened up in my presence, as a wood-flower, beaten 
down by the wind and rain, but yet not crushed, 
revives in the calm glow of the sunshine Soon 
she regained her health, and I believe she grew 
dear to me as ai own sister. My own health 
was failing even then, and for many weeks I was 
prostrated by a low nervous fever. During all 
that time, she was so devoted in her attention, so 
patient in her tireless vigils, you would have 
thought her some angel sent from Heaven to 
guard me. And yet, Agnes, through it all, 
grateful as my heart was to her, it never beat 
with a single throb that was not faithful to you. 
I loved you, you only, you always. 

‘For a time after my fever, I seemed to be re- 

covering, but the cold weather brought increasing 
debility, and I was ordered to Italy. Of course, 
Clara was my companion. I don’t know why it 
was, but even these genial skies could do little 
for a malady which was not of the flesh; and yet 
more and more I grew in love with Italy. I used 
to sit and dream for hours on the banks of the 
silvery Arno, trying to people the fair land with 
its old-time deities; but somehow, every sylph 
used to wear your face. I wonder if it was sin 
thus to worship you? I could not help it, and 
I believe God has forgiven me. And this brings 
me tosomething I must tell you; it took place last 
summer. I had been very ill, and was just able 
to go out of doors. I sat alone, (for I had sent 
Clara away from me,) feeling miserable and de- 
spondent. I thought of you, and oh! Agnes, I 
cannot tell you how my soul longed and pined for 
you. I knew it would be sin to see you then, but 
I remembered your promise to come to me at my 
dying hour; and wickedly, madly, I knelt down 
before God, and my heart uttered a wail-~a cry, 
a wild, mad, earnest prayer for death! I longed 
for it, Agnes, for I felt that thus only could I gaze 
again on my heart’s treasure; and yet, when I 
had uttered the words, I was frightened at their 
terrible meaning, and I grew still and held my 
breath. I am not superstitious, Agnes I am a 
Pretestant, and do not believe in miracles and 
visions; but I know I heard a voice then, and it 
was no human voice; it said—‘‘Come unto me 
all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest!” There was a struggle in my soul, 
and then once again I prayed, and this time the 
words of my prayer were, ‘‘ Thy will be done!” 
And then unto my soul there came a holy peace 
and calm. 





‘¢Since then, I have longed for you, Agnes, as I 
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sat under the orange trees; but it has not been 
that I might fold you in the arms of earthly love; 
oh no! for I knew I was a dying man, but that I 
might take your little hand in mine, and point 
you to that other land, where nevermore will the 
white day wrap her robe about her, and go mourn- 
fully down the sunset slopes, trembling to her 
death. You must meet me there, Agnes, where 
there is no need of the sun by day or the moon 
by night 

‘‘Agnes, it is weeks since I wrote the above. I 
was at Genoa then; you will see by the post-mark 
I am at Florence now. Ihave a mission for you, 
my Agnes; come quickly, and you will find me 
here. I was taken very ill at Genoa, but I tra- 
veled here by easy stages, and now I am writing, 
propped up by pillows, to summon you to my 
dying bed! Do not start, Agnes, or sigh or weep! 
Iama happy man. Iam going home, where 
there will be no more sickness, nor sorrow— 
home to a friend, whom I know; a Redeemer, 
whom Itrust. You must meet me, Agnes; I shall 
wait for you, and you must come. But you will 
see me here first, you will come to me immediately, 
for you have vowed to stand by my dying bed. 
My soul will wait for you; I shall not die till you 
are here! Come then quickly, for I am in haste 
to begone ! 

‘*T said I had a mission for you. I give Clara to 
your care. She was an orphan when I married 
her, and she has no one left tocarefor her. She 
isa good, gentle little being, but not a strong 
woman like you, You can guide her, you can 
care for her, for I know you have left the stage. 
You will promise me to stay with her as long as 
she shall need your care. She knows but little 
of our past—nothing, save that you are dear to 
me, and I have sent for you. God in Heaven 
bless you. Agnes, not of my claiming, but of my 
loving, come quickly! 

‘‘Horace Many.” 

Two days more, and I stepped from my tra- 
veling carriage, at the door of a beautiful Italian 
villa. It was an earthly paradise, I saw, in the 
faint glimpse I had as I hurried up the steps. An 
English housekeeper met me at the door. 

‘You have been expected, ma’am,” she re- 
marked; ‘*my master is just alive!” 

And there, in that pleasantly furnished room 
in the Italian villa, I saw Horace Mann once 
more, and for the last time. He was handsomer 





than ever, but his face wore the beauty of an 





angel. His large eyes were unearthly in their 
brightness, and on his forehead sat a radiance 
as of heavenly glory. 

His whole face kindled as he saw me, and a 
smile of welcome played around his lips. He 
stretched forth his hand: 

‘‘You are in time, Agnes,” he said; ‘‘I knew 
you would be—I was waiting for you. Will you 
care for her?” and with his thin finger he pointed 
to Clara, who was kneeling in @ stupor of grief, 
at the bed’s foot. 

**Yes, Horace,” I answered, with faltering 
voice and filling eyes, ‘‘as long as she has need of 
me!” 

“‘God bless you, darling,” he whispered ten- 
derly, and then he closed his eyes as if in prayer. 
««Agnes,” he said once more, ‘you will find in 
that little desk what I have meant for you. You 
must look for it when I am gone, and use it often. 
You will come, Agnes, I know it. ‘He giveth His 
beloved sleep.’ Think of that, and be comforted, 
when Iam lyinglow. Sit down now, Agnes, and 
take my hand in yours, and sing some grand old 
hymn. Good-bye, darling!” 

I took his hand in mine, and I sat beside him. 
I steadied my nerves and my voice, choking back 
the tears, and I sang that grand old hymn, ‘‘Sa- 
viour, when in dust to thee.” Before I had finish- 
ed, the hand I held in mine grew cold; the dark 
eyes closed—Horace Mann was dead. 

We buried him there in sunny Italy—we placed 
a white stone at his head, and on that stone was 


-graven—‘‘ He giveth His beloved sleep!” 


The gift he had left for me, was the pocket 
Bible which had been his constant companion. 
At first I prized it for his sake—then it became 
far dearer for its own—for it has guided my 
footsteps in the path which will one day take me 
home to heaven, and him! 

I watched over Clara for his sake, until the 
throbbings of her great grief grew still; and then, 
still young and beautiful, she went forth to glad- 
den another heart, another home; and standing 
now, among her husband and her children, I know 
not whether her lips murmur, at nightfall, the 
name of the dead. 

Iam old now, but my life is calm and happy. 
I am lovking forward to that day, not very far 
off, when I shall stand by Horace’s side in Heaven, 
and putting my hand in his, whisper—‘‘ Here am 
I, my beloved—I have been thine only, through 
all!” 
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THE NEW WORLD. 


United States Affairs—Mexico—Sandwich Islands—Argen- 
tine Republic—Brazil—Ouba, etc. 

As we write, we are in the midst of the annual bustle of 
setting every thing to rights—a crisis which is to the year 
what washing-day is tothe week. We have all the ham- 
mering, screwing, oiling, tinkering and furbishing up of the 
machinery, and the hot faces of the hands engaged; they 
are getting up the steam, and the ship (Longfellow’s noble 
metaphor becomes a common figurative property) will soon 
be under way. Meantime the skipper—the President, that 
is—calmly walks his deck. An outcry rose lately in New 
York, as ofmen ready to ostracize him, because there seem- 
ed to be a sort of leaning to one side, in the matter of the 
loaves and fishes, Then the indulgent Governor made a 
show of leaning to the other side, in Massachusetts, by way 
of healing the acerbities, and restoring the amiable balance 
of things. But this only made another outcry, nearly as 
bad as the former. Dismiss the hard Bronsonain ringleader 
of New York, or send away the coalitionist postmasters of 
Yankeeland—the malcontents are as noisy asever. Strike 
where he will, there is no pleasing them. And this brings 
us to an anecdote ;—Menenius long ago told a fable in the 
midst of a Roman mutiny. A culprit was once tickled 
with the cat-o’-nine-tails for his good, but kept crying out, 
as people will persist in doing on such occasions, begging 
the administrator to strike high on the back, at one time, 
and then, all at once, roaring unreasonably to have it a 
little lower; whereupon the operating drummer could not 
help saying: ‘Strike where I will, man, there is no pleas- 
ing you!” The President is in the drummer’s predica- 
ment—begging his pardon for the irreverence of the com- 
parison—and doubtless thinks he has a crotchety subject to 
deal with, in the sovereign demos. But he will follow Em- 
erson’s advice—stand upon his own intimate convictions, 
upon the crown of the national causeway, heading the main 
march onward. Meantime, New York and Massachusetts 
have fallen out of the line; they have gone over to the 
Whigs. The elections, however, appear to declare demo- 
cratic majorities, generally, and Congress will be soon at 
work, discussing the interests of thirty-one or thirty-two 
fraternal States, equaling or exceeding in size and splen- 
dor the boasted realms of European history. It is to be 
remarked that a Mexican-Spaniard or a Spanish-Mexican 
will sit in our Anglo-Saxon Congress, along with the Ger- 
mans, Irish, French, Norsemen, and all the rest of them. 
The people of New Mexico have acted wisely in sending the 
Hon. Padre Manuel Gallegos to Washington, as a delegate 
in the matter of making that state a member of the great 
family. He was a priest seven years ago; and if any one 
had come to him then, and told him he would, in such a 
time, be sitting in Congress at Washington, he would have 
flung a little holy water against him toacertainty! But 
it is a world of change. We shall have more of the Mexi- 
cans very shortly, and we think the fine old Castilian 
tongue should begin to be more generally taught in the 
common schools—California is as usual, making grand 
progress, with conflagrations of towns, earthquakes, pis- 
tolings, Lynch hangings, Indian fights and treaties, fili- 
buster expeditions, Rob Roy ambuscades, and so forth. 
Earthquakes are not unfrequent in California. A few 
months ago one took place in the southern parts which 

set the cattle bellowing. In one of the towns the.doors of 
houses were so jarred that they could not be closed. A 
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trembling of the earth was felt at San Francisco in 1843, 
and another in 1850. Sonora has been half burnt down, 
and is half built up again. Rumors lately went in Cali- 
fornia that two or three expeditions were proceeding from 
that state to take possession of Mexican Sonora, and the 
military authorities, under General Hitchcock, seized a 
little ship called the Arrow, at San Francisco, suspecting 
Captain Gillis had an armament in her. The civil autho- 
rities being offended at this, sent a writ of replevin on 
board, and last accounts left the tip-staves and the mus- 
keteers in divided possession of the poor Arrow. This may 
make some noise—may become a sonorous piece of busi- 
ness. Sonora is not safe, however; there was a talk of 
land expeditions. A great amount of gold still continues 
to reach the sea-board States from California. The Indians 
of the State, greatly hemmed in by the progress of the 
whites, were giving the latter some trouble. In the begin- 
ning of October, Superintendent Beale met twenty chiefs, 
in Grass Valley, at the ranch of Mr. Storms. They displayed 
shells, beads, turkey-feathers, and fancy dresses of rabbit 
and otter-skins on their persons, and had bones in the 
perforations of their ears. Mr. Beale wished them to go 
farther away, into the Tulare Valley. But the greater 
part of them were very reluctant. They feared the whites 
wanted to starve or kill them off; but at last they agreed 
to send some of their people to see what sort of a place 
Tulare Valley was. Their tribe is only a thousand in num- 
ber.— The Indian chief of the Cherokee nation, John Ross, 
has lately sent a message to the people, in which he com- 
plains that the lines recently drawn round the new terri- 
tory of Nebraska will greatly encroach on the lands of the 
Cherokees. He is resolved to haye a resident agent in 
Washington and manage matters like his brothers, Frank- 
lin Pierce and Santa Anna.—Late accounts from the Utah 
Territory say that Mr. Bernhisel was elected delegate to 
Congress, and that, such were the aggressions of the In- 
dians, the Salt Lake City—(reminding one terribly of Go- 
morrah)—is to be surrounded by a ditch and a wall, We 
have an idea that those Cherokees and Mormons will be 
alike in their fate; as population increases, they will be 
pushed out of the way of civilization—though we think 
the Cherokees deserve better.—News from Oregon says that 
the Umpqua Valley and all that region has been the scene 
of a formidable struggle with the Indians. A company of 
volunteers was raised and added to the regulars under 
General Lane and Major Alvard; and the whole force met 
the Indians and defeated them. They were surprised in 
their mountain retreat, and fought desperately. General 
Lane was severely wounded.—The people of Texas are also 
troubled by the great number of Indian tribes prowling 
over the vast extent of that noble state-—Colonel Benton 
has been before the citizens of Missouri and the people in 
general on the subject of the great highway to be made 
from the eastern to the western bounds of the continent. 
A great Pacific route is a splendid theory; but at present 
there is such a huge dust of politics and stockjobbing flying 
over the two or three lines proposed, that we can only wish 
and prophesy about the matter. However, that iron belt 
for “the waist and middle” of the continent must be made, 
if the Atlantic and Pacific states are to hold together.—In 
connection with this restless looking and tending to the 
west, may be mentioned the proposal for a canal across 
Darien, published by Dr. Black of Kentucky in conjune- 
tion with Sir James Fox of London—England and the 
United States to be equally interested in it. The distance 
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across is forty miles, seven of which are already formed by 
the Caledonia River. The cost of the project is estimated 
at seventy-five millions of dollars.—The arrival of Mr. 
Mitchell, the Irish patriot, in these states, is a subject for 
congratulation with all lovers of liberty. Tired of his 
dreary exile, he surrendered his parole to the magistrates 
of Van Diemen’s Land, and, after a concealment of six 
weeks, left that island ,in a British vessel for Tahiti, and 
arrived safely with his wife and children on‘our western 
shores. Of all the exiles, only Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Martin 
remain in the hands of their enemies. They also may 
escape, if they take proper measures. We have a strong 
suspicion that the English government was latterly grow- 
ing indifferent to the keeping of the exiled rebels—that 
the punishment of such brave and virtuous men seemed a 
reproach to her in the eyes of every friend of liberty; and 
we would not lay any heavy wager that a friendly intima- 
tion on the part of our own government might not have 
disposed matters, as regards the exiles, so as to produce 
the results which we see. Certainly, if England were 
sternly resolved to keep them, they could not have come 
away. If O’Brien and Martin would only make an effort, 
as Mrs. Chick says, they could shortly be with us. But we 
suspect they wish to go back to Ireland. The brother of 
Mr. O’Brien is a loyal baronet and member of the House of 
Commons, and seeing that the others are all gone, English 
ministers may let him go back to his property, and Mr. 
Martin along with him. As for Mr. Mitchel, he was the 
noblest Roman of them all, and exhibited in the troubles 
of 1848 a heroism which recalled the splendid examples of 
antiquity. 

Our squadron in the Eastern—or rather Western—waters 
of the Pacific, are waiting and watching for the upshot of 
the Chinese movement. The steam frigates Mississippi, 
Susquehannah and Powhattan, with the Macedonian, Van- 
dalia, Saratoga and Southampton, were lately at Cumsing- 
mun and other points along the coast of China. A hospital 
is established at Macao for our sick and wounded. Commo- 
dore Perry was about to send a store-ship, well manned, 
provisioned and armed, to lie off Canton and interfere to 
help our interests there, in any possible confusion. Our 
ships are quite at home in the East-West now, looking on 
Loo-choo and the Bonin islands as peculiarly under their 
flag. There are a vast quantity of pirates hovering about 
the coasts of China, these times. We bar any philosophical 
construction of our words; we mean pirates in junks—little 
buccaneers that go about picking up whatever they can 
lay their hands upon—Maylays, Chinese and soforth. The 
benevolent British squadron has gone against a flotilla of 
these interlopers and blown them off the surface of the 
water; and, of course, they were served right. In the 
meantime, the machinery of nearly al! the steam frigates 
is cranky and out of order. It must be confessed that 
Uncle Sam’s ships are the slowest American craft afloat— 
making a striking contrast with the rest of our victorious 
marine. 

Intimately connected with our progress in the Pacific, is 
the case of Captain Gibson, who went to Java, a couple of 
years ago, in his yacht, the Flirt, and had his vessel confis- 
cated by the Dutch, who said he wanted to get the Javanese 
Sultan to drive them out of the island. Capt. Gibson es- 
caped and came to Washington, where he has been stating 
his hard case for some time past. It is now certain that 
General Pierce will take the matter in hand and put the 
Mynheers upon their trial. Mr. Belmont, U. 8. Charge at 
the Hague, is instructed to discuss the matter with the 
government of Holland. The Dutch are the most jealous 
monopolists in the world, and wish to keep the Indian 
Archipelago as much to themselves as possible. They have 
made the island of Java almost as tabooed as that of Japan. 
Our government is now about to demand of them their 
title to the great number of islands and territories they 
claim in the East and West Indies. They have in particu- 





lar monopolized the Malayan seas, and done every thing 
in their power to keep the commerce of other countries out 
of them. Those regions, called by the people of the old 
world Eastern, are, in fact, mines of commercial wealth, 
never properly worked since the beginning of the worl, 
and offering the largest temptations to our trading enter- 
prise and our ambition. We are moving Westward upon 
them. Ina little time, one of our most beautiful states 
will be a little queen under her palms, in the midst of the 
Pacific; and our empire will have stretched so much nearer 
the Irawaddy and the Hoang-Ho, All that quarter of the 
world may be said to lie as the splendid prizes of the Euro- 
pean races. England, Russia, France, Holland, are grasp- 
ing at portions of it, and we must have the Eagle’s share. 
Captain Gibson is not the only American trying to make 
progress in that direction. Commodore Perry is going 
ahead manfully; and in Spring, we shall hear all about his 
second interview with the Japanese. The English say 
they will fire on him and bid them be off. If they do, 
America must chastise the Ziogoon’s people as the English 
admirals chastised the Chinese in 1842. Barbarian jealousy 
will only aid the opening of those glorious fields of com- 
merce. Gibson’s affair was a mere Flirtation; Perry is 
making love in earnest to that loveliest region of the globe. 

Affairs in Mexico seem to indicate a coming change. Gen. 
Robles, late Minister of War under Arista, and fifty others 
have been banished by Santa Anna. The General has 
crossed the Rio Grande, and a number of disaffected Mexi- 
cans are waiting on the frontier for a chance of going back 
again—that is, when Santa Anna shall be put out of the 
way. The Dictator has brought back the Jesuits to Mexico. 
It is confidently reported that he got from the Pope, for 
this service, the $250,000 which lately paid the interest on 
the Mexican bonds held by John Bull. 

News from the Sandwich Islands are interesting. Poor 
King Kamehameha finds himself as bewildered in the gov- 
ernment of his island, as Sancho Panza was in Barataria. 
He has been obliged by a popular effervesence of the Ha- 
waians to change his ministry, and make the American, 
Elisha H. Allen, (a strong annexationist,) his premier, 
instead of Dr. Judd, who managed his affairs for a long 
time past. He has now got two or three annexationists in 
his cabinet, and outside of it they are to be counted by 
thousands; the entire trading interest, in fact, is looking 
to annexation, and the king himself—who is only a puppet- 
king in the midst of so many custodians and controllers—is 
said to be disposed to saddle his ass, like Sancho, and abdi- 
cate in favor of Uncle Sam. In this state of affairs the 
English and French residents have strongly protested 
against any thing in the shape of annexation, and called 
on the poor king to take notice neither of the protecting 
powers would permit it. They argue that England and 
France (who were longing to lay hold on that beautiful 
group some years ago, and who are in the same mind still) 
have made an agreement that they will mutually abstain 
from seizing Hawai, and therefore nobody else shall think 

‘of meddling with it! Mr. Severance, the U. 8. Consul at 
Honolulu, has replied that the two powers have so whittled 
away Kamehameha’s sovereignty, that it is ridiculous to 
talk of still upholding it. He says the Americans have no 
violent intentions in the matter, but that if the king and 
his people extend their hands to Uncle Sam, that individual 
will not be frightened, but give his ownin return. And 
so the matter stands. The worst of this matter is, we have 
no navy in the Pacific; and Kamehameha and his people 
may cry out for annexation till doomsday before it will 
come, unless American broadsides shall threaten to speak 
in thunder on their side. 

The great South American rivers are exciting the gene- 
ral attention of commerce. Messrs. Schenck and Pendleton 
have made a treaty with the Argentine Confederation, 
which secures the free navigation of the river Plate. Bue- 





nos Ayres is not opposed to that free navigation, but to the 
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manner of it, she being at present on bad terms with the 
Confederation. By the terms of the late treaties concern- 
ing that river andits branches, England, France and these 
states will soon open the centre of the South American 
Continent to the influences of rapid general progress, and 
not alone on the La Plata. The river Amazon is the sub- 
ject of similar treaties, the republic of Peru, conceding to 
the outsiders the advantages offered in the other case, by 
the Argentine Confederation. Our government has sent 
Lieut. Herndon and Midshipman Gibbon to explore the 
Amazon. They will proceed to Lima in Peru, and thence 
journey acrosss the Cordillera chain. They are to ascertain 
with minuteness the condition of the silver mines of Peru 
and Bolivia, and to investigate the inducements offered to 
emigrants, the resources of the people, the agriculture and 
the climate. Their instructions are multifarious, and the 
result will tend to bring the industry and enterprise of 
these states in contact with those wealthy wildernesses, 
lying at present useless to the world. Brazil is making 
efforts to keep pace with commercial progress. Lines of 
steamers will soon connect Rio with Barcelona, Lisbon, 
Genoa and other parts of the old and new world. The Bra- 
zilian journals are beginning to copy with interest, the 
accounts of Anglo-Saxon progress in all parts of the world. 
The government, however, is jealous of the efforts made to 
open the Amazon to the nations. But it can offer no effec- 
tive resistance to the march of enterprise in that direction. 

Cuba is still agitated. The Voice of the People, lately 
suppressed in Havana, but not stifled, has been heard, like 
the voice of Hamlet’s father from the cellarage, calling on 
the people to swear once more an oath against their oppres- 
gors. The plot of a new conspiracy has been betrayed to 
the government, and a great many arrests have taken 
place of the principal inhabitants of Baracoa, and also of 
some of the Havanese. Doctors, lawyers and planters are 
among those thrown into prison, Dr, Francisco Hernandez 
was proposed as leader of the revolution. Arms and ammu- 
nition were found in several places. The garrote will be 
soon at work again. It is significant, that a new decree of 
the Spanish government gives the Captain General of Cuba 
the powers of a Dictator. It is also significant that the 
Cuban authorities threaten to liberate and arm all the 
slaves on the side of Spain, if any rebellion shall break out. 
The apprenticeship system is carried on; and the result 
will be, that in ten years Cuba will be as black as Hayti, 
if she remains with Spain. There were nine American 
seamen to be tried in Havana, for their part in a late im- 
portation of slaves to Cuba. It is a dreadful thing to think 
that the Spaniards, who must soon quit our seas, should, 
before they go, prepare us such a legacy of danger and 
difficulty as negrofied Cuba. But the question will shortly 
be settled, without the help of Vattel or Grotius. There 
are considerations of peace, liberty and humanity, far 
above such foul pretensions as the crown cf Spain has to 
show. See how John Bull is slowly seizing and swallowing 
Burmah! See the “God-fearing” seizing the Danubian 
principalities! But, to take and liberate Cuba! oh, hor- 
rible! The Bull and the Bear are lifting up their eyes to 
Heaven against that awful corsair, Uncle Sam! 


THE OLD WORLD. 


Russia and Turkey—France—England—Spain—Egypt— 
China—Japan— Australia—Burmah. 


France for a long time headed all our European notices; 
we hope she may again; though, certainly, that cunning, 
cold-blooded Bonaparte is not the man to run out at the 
back door of the Tuileries, the empress on one arm and an 
umbrella under the other, in the style of its last possessor. 
We now look first to the Danube and Dardanelles. The 
first gun of the war has been fired. On 23d October, a 
Russian flotilla of steamers and gunboats passing up the 





Danube, was fired on by the Turkish batteries, and re- 


turned the nre. About a score of Russians were killed. 
On the 27th, Omer Pasha passed the Danube at Kalafat, 
with 37,000 infantry and some horse; and more troops 
were preparing to cross. The Russians, it was said, had 
evacuated Kalafat. The Turkish forces are estimated at 
near 300,000 men, in good spirits and fighting order; 120,000 
of these being between the Danube and the Balkan, 15,000 
in Bosnia, 6000 on the Servian frontier, about 100,000 on 
the Asiatic frontier, and 50,000 at Adrianople. The Rus- 
sians have been building immense barracks for their winter 
quarters, and heavily taxing the principalities to pay the 
expenses. Meantime, voluntary gifts of all descriptions 
continue to fiow into the Turkish treasury. Jewels, money, 
horses, houses and lands, were offered for the service of the 
nation. Turkish steamers were busily engaged in bringing 
up from Beyrout 12,000 men of the regular army of Syria. 
Orders were given for calling out 50,000 redifs more, exclu- 
sive of the reserves. Near twenty thousand of these were 
armed and equipped by the citizens of Constantinople. 
Twenty thousand Druses were marching to the Darda- 
nelles, under their chief, Cheibly. Hassan Jazidju had 
gone with a strong escort to join the army of Asia, and 
Abbas Pasha of Egypt, had promised to send another force 
of 15,000 men. This looks like fighting. The noise of arms 
is everywhere. “ All Stamboul is astir.” Troops are con- 
tinually marching to and fro in the city, and the wooden 
houses on each side of its narrow streets are ever trem- 
bling to the roll of heavy gun-carriages over the rough pave- 
ment, Steamers are incessantly engaged in taking men, 
horses and ordinance on board. The capital swarms with 
volunteers from Asia Minor and all other parts of the do- 
minion. Apprentices, uncrossing their legs, leap out of 
their bazaars and enlist in thousands, and then the bazaar 
owners, following their example, troop to the quarters of 
the Seraskier, Mehemet Ali, (the bloody brother-in-law of 
the Sultan,) with such firelocks and other weapons as 
Heaven pleases. The firemen of the city, an energetic and 
well exercised body, have enrolled themselves, and march 
with axes and scimetars, like the old soldiers of Suleiman. 
Riding along the streets and atmeydans, and staring about 
them atthe splendors of the capital, are to be seen the 
rough horsemen of Koordistan and Turchestan, or the 
Arab freebooters of the desert, following their picturesque 
and bearded beys, and wondering when this blessed busi- 
ness of cutting down the Giaours isto begin. In one street 
may be observed a troop of Turcoman shepherds, present- 
ing the very aspect of those old founders of empire who 
followed Othman and Orchan to the Bosphorus; and, in 
another, a wonderful troop of wild men in white burnouses, 
bringing their bows, quivers, and strange iron whittles 
from the gorges of Northern Koordistan; while ever and 
anon, a. Pasha goes past with his glittering escort— 

Your brows to the dust! Achmet Pasha appears, 

*Mid the thunder of horse, and the lightning of spears! 
The Armenians—the Rothschilds and Barings of that part 
of the world—have offered their aid and the adhesion of 
their remote tribes to the Sultan. The new Greek Patri- 
arch has called on the Greek subjects of the Porte to fight 
against the Czar-pontiff. Abdel Kadir, hearing the noise 
of arms, has asked permission to lead a clump of free lances 
into the melée, and only awaits Louis Napoleon’s permis- 
sion to de so. His brave Caucasian brother, Schamy]l, is 
harassing and beating the Russians in the hills—“ not to 
be wearied, not to be deterred, not to be overcome.” He 
has assaulted and taken the post of Tenguinasky, and also 
the fortress of Gestogajewok—reader! there’s more of it; 
but since he has overcome it, let us agree, in God’s name, 
that he need not be afraid of any thing else, on the side of 
Muscovy! Well might the poet exclaim :— 


“ Never, on charger, elephant or camel, 
To battle rode a braver chief than Schamy]!” 
The Sultan has taken him for a champion, given him the 
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rank of Turkish General, and sent him arms and money. 
His high admiral is an Euglishman, his commander-in- 
chief on the Danube is a Croat, (Omer Pasha, named Lattag 
in his Parish register.) his Lieutenant General in Asia is 
an Irishman, (Guyon,) who also did good service in Hun- 
gary; and it is stated positively that the French General, 
Lamoriciere, and the Sardinian, Lamarmora, will take chief 
commands in Roumelia and Anatolia. 

Every gun fired on the Danube makes more reports than 
the gun of Oberwesel on the Rhine. There is no crediting 
half of them. Not a movement toward fighting takes 
place, that you are not told it will all end quietly ; and now 
when blood has flowed, people are crying out, “ An Armis- 
tice—Peace is at hand!” Without any strong belief in a 
certain little note in the process of coddling by the Great 
Powers, we appeal to the next month. 

France is as tame as ever. Domiciliary visits and arrests 
are the order of the day. The government journals say 
there will be no fighting on the Danube, and the emperor 
and the empress were making tours of pleasure in the 
provinces. He lately went to the fortress of Ham where 
he was once confined, showed her majesty his old quarters, 
and joined her in a sentimental gush of feeling on the occa- 
sion. They then sat down under a tree in the court-yard, 
and ate a moderate meal in remembrance of old times. 
France is full of discontent, but if the red republicans can 
ever do any thing, in spite of so cunning and determined a 
man as Louis Napoleon, they will show themselves stronger 
and wiser than we believe them to be. The people are 
crushed and powerless, at the feet of the emperor and the 
army. Gen. Baraguay d’ Hilliers was sent as ambassador 
to Constantinople, and was accompanied by a great many 
military officers and soldiers of fortune. The French desire 


to join the maritime enterprise of the more forward nations, . 


The Screw Steamship Company of Dieppe, have contracted 
with English manufacturers for twelve ships of 1,200 tons 
each, to run between that port and the river Plata, Brazil, 
the West Indies, and the United States. 

Late accounts from England, speak of the outbreak of 
the Lancashire colliers and operatives at Wigan. They 
struck for a higher rate of wages, on which the employers 
resolved to close the mines and starve them into submis- 
sion. .When this was known, some thousands of the unem- 
ployed attacked the houses of the masters, wrecked several 
of them and set them partially on fire. The police stood 
aside, or ran off, overpowered, and till the military arrived, 
the mob had time enough to wreak a destructive revenge 
on the coal proprietors. The way in which they smashed 
mirrors, pictures and book-cases, was terrible. They also 
cleared away every thing eatable they could masticate, and 
broke the crusty sleep of many an aristocratic wine-bin. 
Some colliers, brought from Wales, being attacked, fired 
and killed one of the disturbers. Next day all was quiet, 
and five boys were arrested. In other respects the condi- 
tion of England was favorable. The drawing off of such 
multitudes by emigration, and the vast importation of 
gold, have tended simultaneously to lessen the poverty of 
the country. The Dublin Industrial Exhibition closed on 
the last day of October. 

The government of Spain was very unpopular, and the 
general feeling was so strong, that during the visit of the 
queen to the opera, at Madrid, and when the sacred “ Royal 
March,” was played—a thing generally heard in an attitude 
of respectful silence—the folks in the pit called out, “Oh, 
that’s enough, that’s enough!”—a gross insult to a queen 
of Spain. The Spanish ministry have made new ordinances 
for the government of Cuba, and divided it into two parts, 
called Eastern and Western Cuba—the capitals of which 
are Havana and Santiago de Cuba. On 22d October, Mr. 
Soule—after having had his address to the queen examined, 
and some slight change made in it—delivered it with cere- 
monious propriety, and received a short reply in the same 





the crowns of Spain and Portugal is in contemplation, and 
the crowning of the young Duke of Braganza, son of Donna 
Maria da Gloria, as king. The Nile, this year, rose unex- 
pectedly higher than it did for twenty years. Almost the 
whole valley of the Nile was a sheet of water, drowning the 
agriculture of the country, and destroying all hopes of a 
harvest. People were obliged to visit the pyramids in 
boats and the inhabitants of cities were making mounds 
to save themselves from being carried away. Boats were 
also plying in the streets of many towns, and the sphinxes 
of Rameses and Thoth were swimming with the crocodiles. 

The Chinese war is going on—but something like a 
battle that we hear waged behind the scenes of a theatre, 
we are aware of “a mass of things, but nothing distinctly.” 
The rebels of the Flowery Land are a long time in getting 
to Peking. There was some fighting about Amoy, of which 
the Mings had possession. The imperialists attacked the 
place in a great hurry, caught about four hundred pri- 
soners in the confusion, carried them away and took their 
heads off—their tails were taken off before. The rebels took 
thirty or forty of the Manchows, and took off heads and 
tails together. The American, French, Russian and Eng- 
lish squadrons were anxiously waiting the issue. Some of 
the London newspapers are advising the government to 
act toward the Emperor of China as the Americans acted 
toward the Ziogoon of Japan—force him into the recogni- 
tion of the rest of the world and its diplomatic etiquette. 
Perry’s visit has been variou:'y commented on by the 
British journals. Some of th-m ask why he did not do 
liver his message a year ago, and have done with it—for- 
getting that the Commodore’s business concerns China just 
as much as Japan. 

The British army remains on the river Irawaddy, the 
Nile of the Birman empire, that it may be able to interfere 
with rapid effect, should any of the Chinese chances call 
for such interference. The Burmese were beginning to 
surround and annoy the invaders, and it was said that the 
latter would be compelled to advance on Ava, the capital, 
and make an English province of the country. 

News from Australia is interesting. That place is quite 
American in its aspect, and is in a state of American fer- 
ment. The soil is honeycombed by men of all nations, and 
motley’s the only wear on that island-continent. A num- 
ber of Americans set the good people there a thinking, by 
holding the anniversary of American Independence on the 
4th of last July. The Australians, indeed, are pretty well 
disposed, of themselves, to look for independence. The rent 
which every gold digger is obliged to pay to government 
for his little Eldorado, so many feet square, completely 
disgusts them. They think the mother country has dread- 
ful long arms. The Legislative Council, now managing 
the interests of the colony under the Imperial government, 
has been engaged in making a new Constitution for New 
South Wales—on the English pattern. There are to be two 


. houses of Parliament, a Legislative Council to consist of a 


certain number of wealthy persons, holding rank from 
titles of office or the possession of land; and a Legislative 
Assembly, to be elected by the people. That upper house 
is a ridiculous, artificial contrivance, inconsistent with the 
spirit of the age. The sentiment of the people is against 
it. Indeed the popular leaning is entirely in a republican 
direction. The Rey. Mr. Lang, a Presbyterian clergyman, 
is the energetic apostle of this democratic movement. He 
wants to see the United States of Eastern Australia—or at 
least the Seven United Provinces of that continent; and 
will, doubtless, see them if he lives a few years longer. 
The English government were, probably, glad to let John 
Mitchel and his revolutionary companions take themselves 
away from the combustible society of Australia. 

From the tenor of the foreign news, received as we go to 
press, we anticipate that our next Monthly Summary 
will contain stirring matter in relation to Turkey and 


style. There isa report current in Paris, that a union of Russia. 
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The Works of Shakspeare. The Text regulated by the recently 
discovered Folio of 1632. By J. Payne Collier, Esq., F. 8. 
A. New York: Redfield. 8 vols. 18mo. 


This is a convenient and cosy edition of Shakspeare, neat, 
portable and elegant. In our opinion, however, it is vitia- 
ted by what, to some readers, will constitute its chief value. 
We refer to the regulation of the text, according to the 
MMS. emendationsin Mr. Collier’s vaunted folio. At first 
these emendations were accepted so generally by the press, 
that the reverent admirers of Shakspeare began to despair; 
but of late, they have called forth a great deal of honest, 
hearty and intelligent opposition. Their success at the 
outset, was owing to the fact that they translated some of 
the “dark conceits” of Shakspeare into commonplaces, 
which everybody could understand. People are always 
ready to laugh at critics and commentators, who find in 
Shakspeare, what Shakspeare himself never meant, and are 
especially delighted, when Shakspeare is brought down to 
their own mental level, by the substitution of a miserable 
truism, for one of his wonderful imaginations or piercing 
thoughts. There was a beautiful propriety in having this 
last committed to Mr. Collier, a dry, hard, dull man, sin- 
gularly obtuse in his imaginative perceptions, and never 
so happy as when he has unrolled and discrowned a kingly 
thought, and himself the most industrious of antiquaries, 
and tiresome of writers. By adopting, as he has, the 
emendations of the ingenious and anonymous gentleman, 
who has met with such success in smothering Shakspeare’s 
* function ” in his own “surmise,” he has proved himself 
incapable of understanding the processes of Shakspeare’s 
imagination; and, what is more remarkable, curiously blind 
to characteristics of the dramatic diction of Shakspeare’s 
age. The anonymous corrector, whose emendations he has 
unearthed, evidently lived in the time of Charles IT. or 
Queen Anne, and translated Shakspeare into the diction of 
Otway, Lee and Rowe. The audacities of expression, the 
terrible wrestlings of the imaginative power with the 
obstacles of language, the grand suggestiveness of passages 
incapable of being analyzed into definite thoughts or 
images, the endeavors of the greatest master of the English 
tongue, to force into expression, conceptions and emotions 
too mighty for any language adequately to grasp and hold, 
were doubtless considered in the time of Mr. Nicholas Rowe 
to be ingorrect, irregular or unmeaning. But Mr. Collier 
lives in a different period, and his endorsement of 2men- 
ditions which are practical illustrations of an exploded 
system of criticism, is disgraceful to him as a student of 
the antiquities of English literature, and as an editor of 
Shakspeare. 

We have no space to consider at any length the nume- 
rous passages which Mr. Collier thinks are “ restorations” 
of Shakspeare’s own language, but simply propose to adduce 
five corrections as examples of the manner in which Mr. 
Collier misconceives five operations of Shakspeare’s imagi- 
nation. We will give them in an ascending scale, begin- 
ning with the simplest personification. In “Much Ado 

, about Nothing,” Beatrice says :— 
“What fire is in mine ears? Can this be true? 
Stand I condemned for pride and scorn so much? 


Contempt farewell! and, maiden pride, adieu! 
No glory lives behind the back of such.” 


Mr. Collier says, with a gravity worthy of Dogberry, “ No- 
body has explained what is meant by the words ‘behind 
the back of such,’ nor need we inquire into it, since they 
are merely one of the perversions arising out of the mis- 





or 





hearing of the scribe of the copy of the play used by the 
printer: the real words of the fourth line appear to be, 


“No glory lives but in the lack of such.” 


Now, one would suppose that a man at all familiar with 
Shakspeare’s style, must have had numberless passages fly 
into his mind as dark as that which Mr. Collier here cor- 
rects. Nobody has ever explained it, because nobody but 
Mr. Collier could have thought it needed explanation. 
Shakspeare puts life into every thing his imagination 
touches. Abstractions and qualities become persons the 
moment he conceives them. Contempt and Maiden Pride 
and Glory are living and moving beings before the eye of 
his mind. They are not merely personified by capitalizing 
their initial letters, according to the manner of bad poets 
who have no vision of what they write,—but “no Glory 
lives” behind the back of Contempt and Maiden Pride. 
Here the qualities are represented as persons in a proces- 
sion. We are ashamed of making this explanation, but 
the necessity of illustrating Mr. Collier’s obtuseness com- 
pels it. 

The next extract we shall make presents Mr. Collier in 
another light, exhibiting his inattention to the literal 
force of words. Lady Macbeth says,— 

“Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 

Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To ery, ‘ Hold, hold!” 
Mr. Collier’s “old corrector” substitutes “blankness” for 
“blanket,” and Mr. C. eagerly endorses the change. “The 
scribe misheard,” it seems, the termination of “ blankness,” 
and absurdly wrote “blanket.” Now, if the preceding 
lines are attended to, it would appear as if Shakspeare 
had sufficiently thickened the “dark” to make “blank- 
ness” inadmissible. Here is “thick night,” “palled” in 
hell’s dunnest” smoke, ending in mere “ blankness.” There 
is a certain abstract imagination evinced in the use of the 
word, but it is Tennysonian rather than Shakspearian. The 
truth is, that darkness, to the mere sense, is ever accom- 
panied with a feeling of weight and oppression, and this is 
increased just in proportion to the imagination which 
blends in the sensation. It is in itself a thick covering of 
nature, which Shakspeare has made into a coverlid. The 
“blanket of the dark” is a concrete expression of the same 
audacious imagination which called the stars “night’s 
candles,” is perfectly Shakspearian, and might easily be 
paralleled by passages from other Elizabethan dramatists, 
whose “familiar grasp of things divine” constitutes no 
small portion of theircharm. “Blankness” is a misread- 
ing of nature as well as of Shakspeare, although more 
unjust to the latter, as he had taken especial pains to 
thicken the particular “ dark” in question. 

But a worse change than the one to which we have just 
referred is made in the passage in which Macbeth, as he is 
about to leave the cave of the witches, expresses his deter- 
mination, on hearing that Macduff has fied to England, to 
make hereafter the “firstlings of his heart the firstlings 
of his hand,” and to throw off the influence of the super- 
natura) fears which had weakened his will. He adds— 

“Even now, 
To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and done. 
The castle of Macduff I will surprise; 
Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o’ the sword 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 


That trace him in his line. No boasting like a fool; 
This deed I'll do before this purpose cool: 





But no more sights!” 
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Now the word “sights,” in this connection, acts on the 
reader’s imagination like an incantation. It is loaded with 
meaning, and is a magnificent example of the significance 
an imaginative mind can give to an ordinary word. Yet 
Mr. Collier’s ‘‘ corrector of the Folio, 1632,” alters “ sights” 
to “ flights,” and makes it refer to the escape of Macduff. 
Mr. Collier jubilantly adopts the alteration. Now it is to 
be remembered that Macbeth’s conscience works through 
his imagination, and fills the air with supernatural beings. 
It is these “sights” which paralyze his power of action. 
He has just witnessed them in the cave of the witches, and 
after they have vanished he exclaims— 

“Let this pernicious hour 

Stand aye accursed in the calendar.” 

It is immediately after this that he is informed of the 

flight of Macduff, expresses his determination hereafter to 

act with energy and directness, and, with an inward feel- 

ing of what is the real source of the dilatoriness of his will, 
he exclaims— 

* But no more sights!” 


This side reference to the terrible supernatural experiences 
he has just passed through, is dramatically appropriate, 
exhibiting the whole character of Macbeth, and modifying 
his expression of an energy as fierce and direct as that of 
Richard, by an allusion to the predominant element in his 
nature. It is provoking to be compelled to write all this 
primer criticism, in defense of a meaning which flashes at 
once upon a mind which is in the least degree imaginative. 
Perhaps it may be as well to add, that the “sights” to 
which Macbeth refers are akin to those he saw in the ban- 
quet scene: 


“You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that I owe, 
When now I think you can behold such sights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine are blanched with fear.” 

Again, Mr. Collier’s “corrector” reduces a still more 
subtile imagination of Shakspeare to mere prose, by an 
alteration in a passage in Cymbeline. It is where Imogen 
exclaims to Pisanio, in reference to the charge of Posthu- 
mous that she has been false— 

“T false? Thy conscience witness.—Jachimo, 

Thou didst accuse him of incontinency : 

Thou then look’dst like a villain; now, methinks, 

Thy favor’s good enough.—Some jay of Italy, 

Whose mother was her painting, hath betrayed him.” 
This jay, whom Imogen considers as the mere creature and 
creation of painting, all outside show, without soul or 
substance, puzzles Mr. Collier and his “Corrector” might- 
ily, and they propose to substitute— 

“ Some jay of Italy, 

Who smothers her with painting.” 
Now painting is the essence of the jay. Imogen means 
something more in her indignant contempt than that the 
woman who has seduced Posthumous is painted, for that 
might consist with some human qualities of soul and cha- 
racter. She means to say that, like the jay,—a bird by 
the way not in the custom of “smothering” itself with 
rouge,—she is painting in grain—born of painting. Imo- 
gen’s imagination ever acts in this swift,"direct manner. 
When she tells Pisanio the things she did not say to his 
master, as she took leave of him, we have this exquisite 
instance of it: 


——* Have charged him, 
At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
To encounter me with orisons, for then 
Iam in heaven for him.” 
This must, to Mr. Collier, be a strange way of declaring 
that she shall pray for Posthumous at those hours. 

We will give an example, from Timon of Athens, of an 
operation of Shakspeare’s imagination similar to the one 
which has puzzled Mr. Collier. Timon, in answering the 
railing of the cynic Aperrantus, addresses him—“ that 


the beggar himself. Mr. Collier, we suppose, would alter 
“rag” to “fag,” or to some equally expressive term, which 
a printer or transcriber might have mistaken for the real 
word. 

But the crowning absurdity and outrage of Mr. Collier is 
his adoption of the “old corrector’s” new reading of a 
wonderful passage in the first scene of the fourth act of 
Othello. We give Mr. Collier’s own statement: “Just 
before Othello falls in a trance, as the old copies de- 
scribe it, he exclaims, ‘I tremble at it. Nature could not 
invest herself in such shadowing passion without some 
instruction. It is not words that shake me thus.’ Hv 
means, of course, that his own conviction of the fact of 
Desdemona’s guilt, not Iago’s promptings, produced such 
a trembling and shaking effect upon him.” Mr. C. accord- 
ingly changes “shadowing passion” to “shuddering pas- 
sion.” ‘Shadowing passion,” he complacently adds, “ ap- 
pears to have no meaning, but that fancifully suggested 
by Warburton, where he supposes Othello, in the height 
of his grief and fury, to illustrate his own condition by 
reference to an eclipse.” Mr. Collier also had Johnson’s 
translation of the sentence before him, if he did not feel 
the force of Warburton’s “fanciful” suggestion. ‘“ This 
passion, which spreads its clouds over me, is one of those 
notices which men have of unseen calamities.” The word 
“shadowing,” in the connection in which Othello uses it, 
is so amazing an instance of imagination in the highest 
and grandest sense of the word—it so perfectly expresses 
that ecstasy of anguish, in which imaginative passion 
darkens the whole face of nature by projecting upon it its 
own despair; and it is followed so immediately by a few 
incoherent expressions, the gasps of consciousness before it 
faints under its burden of woe, that no man of any per- 
ception can condescend to defend it against such an inex- 
pressive commonplace as “shuddering,” without a painful 
feeling of self-contempt. 

We have thus referred to five instances of the “old cor- 
rector’s” restorations of Shakspeare’s text, to prove that 
Mr. Collier is unable to understand the processes of Shaks- 
peare’s imagination, and that he endorses emendations 
which take all the life out of the passages they “ restore.” 
It would be a great calamity if Collier’s edition of Shaks- 
peare should become standard; for if the public are will- 
ing to acquiesce in the whole body of his changes, there is 
no reason why twenty or fifty thousand more of a. similar 
kind should not be made by others. If Shakspeare is to be 
“done into” commonplace, and his fiery, fusing, far-dart- 
ing imagination is to be tampered with by editors incom- 
petent to feel its power or follow its flights, there could not 
be a better beginning than Collier’s new version of his 
works, 

Hours of Life and other Poems. By Sarah Helen Whitman. 
Providence: Geo. H. Whitney. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Mrs. Whitman’s name is well if not widely known among 
lovers of poetry, through many beautiful, thoughtful and 
melodious poems published in the magazines, and we 
therefore trust that this collected edition of her writings 
will not share the fate of so many similar volumes. It is 
certainly worthy of attention for its power, and the origi- 
nality and individuality of its power. The poems bear the 
impress of personal experience—are characterized by large- 
ness, fullness and depth of imaginative feeling, sensitive- 
ness of sympathy with nature, and genuine nobility and 
magnanimity of soul. “A Still Day in Autumn” may be 
mentioned as an example of the peculiar intensity with 
which the authoress thinks into and realizes the inner 
spirit and life of nature, and the soft witchery and winning 
sweetness of the verse in which her deep and delicate 
insight finds expression, Many other poems might be 
named in which this still ecstasy of poetic meditation gives 
a sad, tender, visionary charm to scenery, whose forms and 





rag, thy father;” converting the sign of the beggar into 


colors they so vividly represent. As a specimen of the 
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grandeur which her style readily takes at the bidding of 
more sombre moods, we extract the following poem :— 


RESURGAMUS. 
I mourn thee not; no words can tell 
The solemn calm that tranced my breast 
When first I knew thy soul had past 
From earth to its eternal rest. 


For doubt and darkness o’er thy head 
For ever waved their condor wings: 

And in their murky shadows bred 
Forms of unutterable things. 


And all around thy silent hearth, 

The glory that once blushed and bloomed, 
Was but a dim-remembered dream 

Of “the old time entombed.” 


Few were the hearts whose music woke 
To thy weird harp, that loved to dwell 
On far-off, fairy lands forlorn— 
The wild sweet harp of Israfel. 


Those melancholy eyes, that seemed 
To look beyond all time, or, turned 

On eyes they loved, so softly beamed— 
How few their mystic language learned. 


How few could read their depths, or know 
The proud, high heart that dwelt alone 
In gorgeous palaces of wo, 
Like Eblis on his burning throne. 


For ah! no human heart could brook 
The darkness of thy doom to share, 

And not a living eye could look 
Unscathed upon thy dread despair. 


I mourn thee not: life had no lore 
Thy soul in morphean dews to steep, 
Love’s lost nepenthe to restore, 
Or bid the avenging sorrow sleep. 


Yet while the night of life shall last, 
While the slow stars above me roll, 
In the heart’s solitudes I keep 
A solemn vigil for thy soul. 


I tread dim cloistral aisles, where all 
Beneath are solemn-sounding graves ; 
While o’er the oriel, like a pall, 
A dark funereal shadow waves. 


There kneeling by a lampless shrine, 
Alone amid a place of tombs, 

My erring spirit pleads for thine 
Till light along the orient blooms. 


Oh, when thy faults are all forgiven, 
When all my sins are purged away, 

May our freed spirits meet in heaven, 
Where darkness melts to perfect day. 


There may thy wondrous harp awake, 
And there my ransomed soul, with thee, 
Behold the eternal morning break 
In glory o’er the jasper sea. 


We might easily quote many poems as worthy as this of 
citation. If we had space, we should also feel compelled to 
notice at length some faults of the volume. Mrs. Whitman 
occasionally repeats herself—reproducing not only the sen- 
timents, ideas and melodies, but the images which have 
become the pets and favorites of her fancy. There are 
extravagancies of thought and expression in her poems 
which might be judiciously retrenched. Sometimes she 
satisfies her ear with the music of a line, when she could 
hardly have satisfied her mind with its freshness, original- 
ity or appropriateness. And there is throughout the vo- 
lume a pervading melancholy, which gives a painful sense 
of the limitation of her poetic power. This last characte- 
ristic Mrs. Whitman shares with all her sisters in song at 
the present day. We have sometimes thought that a strong 
argument for “ woman’s rights” might be drawn from the 
wail that runs through woman’s poetry. So much grief, 
and discontent, and baffled aspirations, and sad memories, 


and blasted hopes, must have some foundation in the cus- 
toms and institutions organized by villanous man. If the 


most ‘richly endowed of the sex thus have more “hearse- 
like airs than carols” in their poetry, what must we think 
of the mute miseries of such as find no relief by passing 
their griefs through the imagination? 


“ And some can touch the magic string, 
And noisy fame is proud to win them :— 
Alas for those who cannot sing, 
But die with all their music in them.” 


The truth is, American women are unhappy. This is 
not more revealed in the shrieks of the conventions, than 
in the sad and saddening tone which marks the finest and 
purest efforts of feminine genius. Now poetry ought to 
have the soul of cheer in it, and it is a great misfortune 
when lofty imagination, and delicate sentiment, and 
strength of soul, are set to desponding rather than tri- 
umphant music. With the highest appreciation of the 
noble qualities of heart and brain, and the rich and va- 
ried culture which Mrs. Whitman’s poems display, we 
could wish that the impression they leave on the mind, as 
a whole, was less morbid and more genial. 


Lyric Poems, Sonnets and Miscellanies. By George Lunt. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1 vol. 16 mo. 

These poems, the production of an eminent Massachusetts 
lawyer, are characterized by pure taste, fine fancy, elevated 
feeling, and genuine poetic power. They include a wide 
variety of subjects and styles. Among the best pieces in 
the collection, are some stirring patriotic lyrics, which have 
the true ring of nationality. Passing over many a melo- 
dious expression of deep sensibility, and delicate sentiment, 
and vigorous thought, we have space to quote only the 
following beautiful poem: 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Oft have I read, in many a foreign tale, 
Oh, nightingale! 
From thy love-laden heart how song’s full soul 
Warbled would roll; 
While through the livelong night, from thy clear throat, 
The ravishing note, 
With such entrancing melody would gush, 
That winds grew hush, 
As every funeral fall and conquering rise 
Challenged the skies. 


Thus often, when the fragrant summer roves 
Thessalian groves, 

And wind-swept isles of beauty nightly sigh 
Sweet elegy; 

And lovers vows grew rapturous, as they heard, 
Listening the bird; 

So could the solemn song enchant the sense 
To joy intense; 

And grief’s sad heart, by that Eolian strain, 
Rapt of its pain, 

Forget the memory of its midnight tears, 
And wasting years. 


There under bowers and wreathed canopies 
Of moonlit trees, 

And starry constellations gleaming through 
The twilight dew, 

The poet’s heart in that delicious stream 
Bathed every dream, 

And thence some hue of heaven his fancy stole, 
With music’s soul ; 

And the deep measure, loaded with such freight, 
Floated elate; 

Far e’er the worldly way and common haunt 
Swelled the clear chant, 

Like the first bird that, ere the day is born, 
Mounts to the morn, 

Leaves night below, and catches, as she springs, 
Heaven on her wings. 


Oh, for a vintage draught, full fraught like this, 
To meet my kiss, 

Filled to the blushing brim with dreams of old, 
And bubbling gold! 

Some breath of voice divine, or chorded shell 

Of golden spell, 

That to the longing soul responds and clings, 
And gives it wings; 

Or such deep minstrelsies, oh nightingale, 
As thy lorn wail; 
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That fill the minstrel-heart, till raptures make 
The heart-strings break, 

Breathing life out in the long melody 
Of one sweet sigh. 


We think that our readers cannot read this exquisite 
piece, which echoes with such sad sweetness the note of the 
bird it celebrates, without desiring to know more of the poet 
who produced it. 

The History of New England from 1630 to 1649. By John 
Winthrop, Esq., First Governor of the Oolony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. From his Original Manuscripts. With 
Notes to IMlustrate the Civil and Ecclesiastical Concerns, 
the Geography, Settlement and Institutions of the Country, 
and the Lives and Manners of the Principal Planters. 


By James Savage. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 2 vols. 
8vo. 


A person who desires to learn the difference between a 
knowledge of history gained from consulting original docu- 
ments, and a knowledge of history obtained from reading 
histories, had better study attentively this work of old John 
Winthrop. Here he has “the very form and pressure of the 
time,” the New England fathers as they really were. All 
histories of New England written in later times seem tame 
after reading this dogged, veracious, thoroughly genuine 
production; reflecting, as it does, the daily life of the colo- 
nists, and daguerreotyping their character and manners. 
No man can properly be said to be acquainted with the early 
history of Massachusetts, as to understand the real natures 
of the sturdy puritans, or to appreciate the sagacity which 
was blended with their religious zeal, unless he has thorough- 
ly mastered this book. The spirit of the time steals out in 
every sentence. It is also full of details which, being “ be- 
neath the dignity of history,” are not mentioned in the 
works of our Yankee Humes and Macaulays, though it is 
in these details that historical knowledge is conveyed with 
almost dramatic vividness. Mr. Savage, the editor of the 
work, and the decipherer of the original manuscripts, is an 
antiquary, worthy of the name. There is no drynéss, or 
dullness, or dustyness in his notes; vigorous, eager and 
racy, as he is accurate; and with a mind thoroughly imbued 
with the life and feeling of the time he illustrates, he com- 
bines the exactness of an arithmetician with the warmth of 
a poet; dates and names and localities are, with him, vital 
realities; and in following his vehement statements, we 
unconsciously catch his enthusiasm; give chase with him 
to the bit of knowledge that so provokingly dodges and 
eludes the hunters, and partake in his delight when the 
slippery fact is fixed and caught. 

This edition of Winthrop is a new one, with Mr. Savage’s 
last additions and corrections. It contains a fine portrait of 
Winthrop, and presents a pure white page, and large, clear 
type to the reader. We trust that the speculation which 
the publishers are making on the public taste, in igsuing 
valuable books in a style of elaborate mechanical elegance, 
will meet with the success it merits. No} books are cheap 
which impair or destroy eye-sight. Gas 





Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Horner, M. P. 
Edited by his Brother, Leonard Horner, F.R.S. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 2 vols. 8vo, 


These volumes are printed in the same style of elegance 
and taste which characterized the publisher’s edition of 
Mackintosh’s Memoirs—a style which fairly rivals the 
English form of publication. Horner was an English whig 
statesman of stainless integrity and marked talents, who 
was born in 1778, and died in 1817. He was the intimate 
friend of Earl Grey, Lords Holland and Grenville, Fox, 
Mackintosh, Romilly, Hallam, Sydney Smith, Jeffrey, Du- 
gald Stewart, Malthus, and other eminent men of his day, 
and his correspondence with them, published in these vo- 
lumes, is full of interesting and valuable matter, both 





literary and political. The communication, equally of 
facts and opinions, is unreserved, and we recollect no work 
of the kind in which the designs, hopes, disappointments, 
and policy of the whigs, in their long and disheartening 
struggle with the tories under Pitt, Percival and Liver- 
pool, are so clearly and honestly expressed. Every chapter 
lets us into the mind and heart of some prominent states- 
man. The party had perfect confidence in Horner, and 
the communications of its leaders to him were singularly 
frank and free from cant. But the interest of the book is 
not confined to its political revelations. As an exhibition 
of the character of a high-minded statesman, in the person 
of Horner, it is worthy of study by politicians on this side 
of the water; for the virtues he carried into public life 
can be profitably emulated by public men under all consti- 
tutional governments. There is also a great deal of matter, 
in the letters to and from Jeffrey, Hallam, Mackintosh, 
Dugald Stewart, and Lady Holland, which will be found at- 
tractive to the lover of literary gossip, and to those who 
find a peculiar charm in the epistolary interchange, among 
great writers, of literary opinions and judgments. We had 
marked numerous passages for quotation, but have space 
only for an entry in Horner’s journal, under the date of 

January 9th, 1806, of a conversation he had with Fox on 

the war with France and Burke’s celebrated work on the 

French Revolution. ‘“ Mr. Fox,” he says, “ was of opinion, 

before the commencement of the present war, that the real 

intentions and wishes of Bonaparte, however hostile he 
was to this country, were to make his subjects a commer- 
cial people; to keep his own power, of course, as absolute 
as possible, but to reduce the military spirit and system 
to which he originally owed it. It is needless to say what 

ought to have been the policy of this country, upon such a 

supposition. I heard Mr. Fox yesterday, speaking of Burke, 

say that the coincidence was quite surprising between the 
arguments, declamations, and even the very expressions, of 

Salmasius against Milton, and Burke’s upon the Revolution. 

He did not say Burke had taken from Salmasius; but he 

disclaimed making the charge, as if he thought it might be 

made with considerable probability. Dryden’s prose, he 
said, was Burke’s great favorite. He seems to copy him 
more than he does any other writer.” 

Mr. Leonard Horner has added to the American edition 

a hundred pages of ;correspondence, not published in the 

English edition. The whole work is so valuable and attrac- 

tive, and is issued in so beautiful a form, that we cannot 

doubt of its success with the public. 

Western Characters, or Types of Border Life in the Western 
States. By J. L. McConnell, Author of “ Talbot and Ver- 
non,” “ The Glenns,” &c. With Illustrations by Darley. 

Yew York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12 mo. 


The object of this volume is to describe the various 
classes of western life, by individualizing them, Thus we 
have the Indian, the voyageur, the pioneer, the ranger, the 
regulator, the justice of the peace, the pedler, the school- 
master, the schocl-mistress, and the politician—the general 
characteristics of each class being embodied in the mental 
portrait of a representative individual. The design is well 
executed, and the book combines information with enter- 
tainment. Darley’s illustrations are admirable, evincing 
his usual felicity in“ drawing” characters, In the introduc- 
tion to the volume there are some striking remarks on the 
Mississippi, which justify the instinctive brag which leaps 
to the lips of an American, when that noble river is men- 
tioned. “In extent, fertility, variety of scenery, and diver- 
sity of climate, its valley surpasses any other in the world. 
It is the great aorta of the continent, and receives a score 
of tributary rivers, the least of which is larger than the 
vaunted streams of mighty empires. It might furnish 
natural boundaries to all Europe, and yet leave, for every 
country, a river greater than the Seine. It discharges in 
one year, more water than has issued from the Tiber in 
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five centuries; it swallows up near fifty nameless rivers, 
longer than the Thames; the addition of the waters of the 
Danube would not swell it half a fathom; and in a single 
bend the navies of the world might safely ride at anchor, 
five hundred miles from the sea. . . It has formed a larger 
tract of land, by the deposits of its inundations, than is 
contained in Great Britain and Ireland; and every year it 
roots up and bears away more trees than there are in the 
Black Forest. At aspeed unknown to any other great river, 
it rolls a volume in whose depths the cathedral of St. Paul’s 
might be sunk out of sight; and five hundred leagues from 
‘its mouth, it is wider than at thirty. It annually bears 
away more acres than it would require to make a German 
principality, engulfing more than the revenues of many a 
petty kingdom.” 

Aldine Poets. Poems of Collins, Cowper, Prior and Butler. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 8 vols. 16mo. 


We have already noticed the previous volumes of this 
series, containing the poems of Gray, Goldsmith and Pope. 
The volumes under consideration are published in the same 
elegant style, being fac-similes of Pickering’s London edi- 
tions, at about half the price. Each poet has been care- 
fully edited—the biographical introductions are done by 
competent and “eminent hands,”—and the portraits are 
exquisitely engraved. Collins and Cowper are so well 
known, that it is almost an impertinence to recommend 
them to public attention, but Prior and Butler have not 
been so extensively read. We doubt if ever “ Hudibras,” 
with all its wealth of thought, wit and satire, is studied as 
it deserves. The other poems of Butler, though laden with 
matter as solid as it is brilliant, are hardly known to the 
general reader. Prior, the Tom Moore of his day, sparkling, 
pungent, fanciful and sensible, expressing the results of 
accurate observation and sound thought, with an easy good 
nature, which somewhat conceals their truth and depth, is 
not more open than the author of “ Little’s Poems” to the 
charge of indelicacy, while he is much more manly and 
vigorous, Indeed there isin Prior sucha delightful absence 
of pretension, such a cosy, careless way of flinging out his 
best and most iugenious thoughts and fancies, and such a 
lazy elegance in the movement of his verse, that he com- 
municates his own enjoyment to the reader, and exactly 
meets the sense of satisfaction, if he never carries delight 
to rapture. 

Each poet of this series can be had separately. We un- 
derstand that the publishers are making arrangements to 
have the earlier English poets, such as Chaucer and Spen- 
ser, edited with a care not previously bestowed upon them. 
There is as yet no perfect edition of Chaucer published in 
England. Pickering’s edition, edited by Sir Harris Nicolas, 
is, so far, the best, and is included in the London series of 
the Aldine poets. 


Life Scenes, Sketched in Light and Shadow from the World 
around us. By Francis A. Durivage. With Illustrations 
by S. W. Rouse. Boston: B. B. Massey & Oo. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is a collection of sketches and stories by a well- 
known and always welcome contributor to the periodicals— 
& writer with the soul of humor in him, and no inconside- 
rable power in giving it artistic form and expression. The 
field which Mr. Durivage covers is a wide one, both in respect 
to character and incident. Many of the stories are calcula- 
ted to wake in the reader those loud peals of laughter, 
which all physicians pronounce to be excellent for the 
health of body and mind. Mr. D. is also not without 
touches of that deeper humor which is enjoyed with a 
soberer delight,—making the heart smile without disturb- 
ing the facial muscles. There are likewise some serious 
stories in the collection, which, though necessarily short, 
sketchy and melodramatic, prove that the author is fami- 
liar with the operations of the stronger passions, and has 





watched the tragedy of life as well as its fun. We do not 
know, as all our readers are aware, that Mr. Durivage is 
“The Old ’Un,”—a signature dear to the lovers of mirth 
all over the country. Many of the sparkling sketches of 
that venerable unit are included in the present volume. 
The Blackwater Chronicle, a Narrative of an Expedition 
into the Land of Canaan, in Randolph County, Virginia. 
By “ The Clerke of Oxenforde.” With Illustrations from 
Life by Strother. New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12 mo. 


This volume is an account written in a mock-heroic style 
of much humor, of an expedition “into a country flowing 
with wild animals, such as panthers, bears, wolves, elk, 
deer, otter, badger, etc., etc., with innumerable trout”— 
the said expedition having been undertaken by “five ad- 
venturous gentlemen without any aid of government, and 
solely by their own resources, in the summer of 1851.” The 
author is, we believe, Mr. Kennedy, a brother of the author 
of “Swallow Barn.” The work bears the mark of scholar- 
ship as well as adventure, and of sentiment as well as fun; 
and the style has a hurry in its movement, and a “ polished 
want of polish” in its general construction, which give it a 
peculiar charm. The illustrations are characteristic and 
well executed. 


Principles of Geology, or the Modern Changes of the Earth 
and its Inhabitants, considered as IUustrative of Geology. 
Illustrated with Maps, Plates and Wood Outs. By Sir 
Charles Lyell, M. A. F. R. S. New York: D. Appleton 
& 00. 1 vol. 8vo. 


This noble volume is a new and entirely revised edition 
of Lyell’s celebrated work, incorporating all the late dis- 
coveries of the science, and presenting us with Geology at 
“the latest dates.” This, with the “Manuel of Elementary 
Geology,” published by the same house, will give the gene- 
ral reader a complete view of the whole science. Sir Charles 
Lyell has an admirable scientific head, and is a thoroughly 
safe and reliable guide. The present edition supersedes 
almost all the previous editions, and is rich in pictorial 
illustrations of the text, and may be commended to those 
who desire to obtain an accurate knowledge of Geology, as 
the best of all books on the subject. 


Louis XVII, His Life, Sufferings and Death. By A. De 
Beauchesne. Translated and Edited by William Hazlitt. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 2 vol. 12mo, 


This is an interesting and valuable book, deriving especial 
interest now from the celebrated controversy respecting 
“the Dauphin.” Louis XVII. is the person about whom 
the question has been raised, whether he is dead or whether 
he is “among us.” The author of this volume, a literary 
knight-errant of legitimacy, has devoted twenty years to 
his task, and proves that the Dauphin died, if there be 
such a thing as proof in historical evidence. But the in- 
terest of the work is not confined to this topic. Itis a 
thrilling biography of a royal boy, whose misfortunes might 
draw unwiliing tears from the stoutest red republican; 
and it likewise gives a very vivid picture of the revolution- 
ary era of France. 


History of the Insurrection in China, with Notices of the 
Christianity, Creed, and Proclamations of the Insurgents. 
By M. M, Callery and Yvan. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1 vol. 16mo. 

This little volume is of peculiar interest at the present 
time, when the subject of the Chinese insurrection occupies 
so large a share of the publicattention. It is a well-execu- 
ted translation from the French of MM. Callery and Yvan, 
and appears to be worthy of trust. A portrait of Tién-té, 
the chief of the insurrection, and a fac-simile of a Chinese 
map of the course of the rebellion, give it additional value. 
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Hook’s Church Dictionary. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & 
Co. 580 pp. 8vo. 


The estimate put upon this work in England is evident 
from the fact that it has there reached a “sixth” edition. 
In its original form, it was prepared with a special reference 
to the wants and the polity of the Church of England. In 
the American reprint, it has been modified to suit the 
exigencies of the corresponding church in the United States. 
The editor has left out many articles which relate to eccle- 
siastical laws and usages peculiar to the English establish- 
ment; many articles purely architectural in their details; 
several on abstruse and mooted points in theology; he has 
also amended others by the introduction of new matter, 
relating to points wherein the American branch of the 
Episcopal Church differs canonically, rubrically, and politi- 
cally, from the Church of England. We could speak the 
highest panegyric upon the manner in which this American 
edition has been prepared, were we permitted to mention 
the name of the editor. As it is, we can only assure our 
readers that he is a gentleman who stands deservedly in 
the first rank among the divines of the church for whose 
benefit he has here labored, and that they have a sure 
guaranty for the fidelity with which he has executed his 
difficult task. 


Busy Moments of an Idle Woman. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The five sketchy and brilliant stories contained in this 
volume, are so bright and knowing, and indicate so keen 
an insight into American fashionable life, that we trust 
the authoress will convert many more of her idle moments 
into “busy” ones. The society of New York, Newport, and 
Saratoga, are here shown up evidently by one of the “ set.” 


Lectures to Young Men. By William G. Eliot, Jr., Pastor of 
the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The subjects of these lectures are Self Education, Leisure 
Time, Transgression, the Ways of Wisdom, and Religion. 
The author writes clearly, strongly, and earnestly, display- 
ing a sure grasp of his topics, and enforcing them with fer- 
vor and intelligence. 


Parley’s Present for all Seasons. By 8S. G. Goodrich, Au- 
thor of “ Parley’s Tales,” dc. New York: D. Appleton 
€ Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 

This is a delicious volume, in the French style of type 
and binding, and illustrated with sixteen beautiful engra- 
vings. It contains about thirty capital stories, ranging 
from the moral to the fairy tale, and these are all written 
by a gentleman unexcelled for his felicity in addressing 
the minds and hearts of the young. 


The Underground Mail Agent. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 

Grambo €& Co. 

This work is very spiritedly written, and as an antidote 
to Uncle Tom, who seems to cover the whole of the surface 
of the earth, in print or on the stage—emphatically “a 
great cry over a little wool.” If the wnderground rival 
goes as far, the publishers will have an improved bank ac- 
count, which is needless. Our own was not improved by 
Topsey and the rest, but we have had our share of kicks in 
place of coppers, and are as happy as any philanthropist 
we know. 

First Love. A Story of Woman’s Heart. By Eugene Sue. 

Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 


We have not yet read this work, and shall not commend 
it until we do, as we are rather shy of French novels in 
general, and Sue’s in particular. 





The Ladies’ Glee Book, A new collection of choice and beau- 
tiful Music, in English, French, and Italian, with an 
accompaniment for the Piano Forte. By Henry C. Wat 
son. New York: Lanport, Blakeman € Law, 8. Park 
Place. 


The title of this volume tells the whole story, and we can 
only add that this book is creditably gotten up, and that 
we commend it to our lady subscribers. 


Life in the Mission, the Camp and the Zendnd, or Six Years 
in India. By Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. New York: Red- 
Jield. 2 vols. 12mo. 

A very interesting book on India, giving a great deal of 
information in a familiar style, and full of descriptions, 
humorous as well as serious, of the mental, moral and re- 
ligious condition of the inhabitants. 


“The Picture Pleasure Book” and “The Happy Days of 
Childhood,” two excellent books for children, and very suit- 
able to the holidays, have just reached us from the press of 
D. Appleton & Co. We ask the attention of our readers to 
these and the numerous books for young people issued by 
this enterprising house. 

T. B. Peterson has just issued “The Iron Rule; or Ty- 
ranny in the Household,” by T. 8. Arthur, a writer whose 
name and books are as familiar as household words, and 
worthily so. The Iron Rule is one of the best of Mr. Ar- 
thur’s many good novels, and we cordially commend it to 
our readers as a work that they may safely and profitably 
bring into their families. 

Mrs. Hale’s New Cook Book, also Mrs. Hale’s New House- 
hold Receipt Book, both from the press of Messrs. Long & 
Brother, New York, are among the best works for house- 
wives, and should find their way into the hands of our fair 
friends everywhere. They are more important than many 
novels, and will be more useful than any number of an- 
nuals. If any young lady wishes to captivate Graham, she 
must know how to “make pies and things,” or it is no go, 
and until she reads Mrs. Hale’s books we shall have doubts 
of her pastry. 


* Sears’ Pictorial Description of the United States,” and 
also “The Pictorial Description of China and India,” from 
the press of the well-known publisher Robert Sears, are 
worthy of the support of the great body of readers of this 
country, who desire a full and accurate view of India and 
China, and of their own country. The letter-press contents 
are able, and the engravings very numerous and excel- 
lently executed, as well as correct and well printed. We 
will furnish these volumes at the publisher’s prices to any 
reader of Graham. 


T. B. Peterson has issued a new edition of “Ten Thou- 
sand a Year,” one of the best novels ever written, saving 
its toryism—but then what a charming character was Kate 
Aubrey, and Gammon—Oily Gammon! where can we find 
such another? 

Peterson is making a mark as publisher, has had great 
success, and no man more deserves it, from hard work and 
rigid attention to business, though we cannot notice all the 
books he publishes. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The necessity of going to press at an unusual day with 
our January number, in order to furnish early specimen 
copies to our agents, prevents the proper notice of a score 
of excellent books upon our table, all of which shall be 
properly noticed hereafter. 





Grahams Small-falks 


What we Take and what we Tell. 


Ix pursuance of an idea, which we have long entertained, 
nd which we purpose steadily and consistently to carry out, 

that American brains, if stimulated to work by encourage- 
ment and inducements equal to those offered to foreign in- 
tellect, are capable of producing results quite as good as 
those originating from any unpaid Scottish, English, or 
French-translated brains, if net a little better—we pro- 
ceed to collect, reprodce, or produce for the first time, as 
it may be, some effusions of our own country’s poets, which 
were either published so long ago, and through mediums of 
circulation so limited as to have created little attention, and 
to have sunk into unmerited oblivion, or have failed like 
many other capital American productions, to obtain an 
American publisher, merely because they were American. 

We commence with what we consider a fine bit of pen-pic- 
turing, by one who, though not strictly American, is in fact 
American in authorship, since his pen was first, and has 
been exclusively exercised on this side the Atlantic—Henry 
William Herbert—selected from a periodical long ago edited 
by him, in which, if we err not, he tried his virgin pen— 
the American Monthly Magazine. 

The theme is a fine text from Milton’s prose writings, and 
the title, not inappropriate in these times of despotical ten- 
dencies. 


THE BEAUTY OF LIBERTY. 


Of all things that have beauty on the earth, there is none 
that is so comely, to man, as Liberty.—Milton’s Prose Wri- 
tings. 


Southward I gazed, and toward the icy North— 
To the sun’s cradle, when he rushes forth 
With blessings on his broad and burnished brow,— 
And, westward thence, to that far, fragant verge, 
Where, stooping headlong to the Atlantic flow, 
He bathes his coursers in its lucid surge; 
Imarked each new, peculiar aspect rise 
From earth, and ocean, and the eternal skies; 
And beauty was in all—earth, air, and sea— 

But beauty none, like that my spirit pined to see. 


I marked the freshness of the pearly dawn, 
The dappled firmament, and dewy lawn; 
The mist-wreaths curtaining the limpid pool; 
The shadows fleeting as the tall grass waved; 
The rabbit’s track, amid the herbage cool: 
The matin bird, its early wing that laved 
In the clear brooklet; and the rich perfume 
From the near bean-field, and the clover’s bloom ;— 
And beauty was in morning’s sweet repose— 
Bat beauty none, like that my spirit’s judgment chose. 


I marked the languor of the silent day, 
When nature fails beneath the noontide ray,— 
The cattle mid-way in the cooling stream ; 
The voiceless music humming on the breeze, 
The myriad tribes, that in the sunlight gleam, 
The warblers hushed in the unshaken trees, 
The sultry haze that shrouds the distant hill, 
The ceaseless clacking of the unwearied mill ;— 
And beauty was in summer’s panting breast,— 
But beauty none, like that should fill my spirit’s quest. 





T marked the breathlessness of eve’s decay, 
When the dim landscape melts in night away— 
The circling bat that wheels down the glade ; 
The plaintive night-hawk’s sadly simple strain, 
The dews that rustle on the quivering shade, 
The distant owl] that shrieks along the plain, 
The diamond sparks, that gem the dark serene, 
And crescent moon the fleecy clouds between. 
And beauty was in evening’s tranquil eye— 
But beauty none, like that my spirit would descry. 


I looked upon the dense and turbid haze, 
Cleft by the baleful lightning’s lurid blaze,— 
The big rain plashing on the leveled grain; 
The torrents thundering from the mountains hoar; 
The giant trunks uptorn with fearful strain, 
And the hoarse crashing of the thunder’s roar; 
The terror of the universal earth, 
Reeling and shuddering to the tempest’s mirth. 
And beauty was in trembling nature’s strife— 

But beauty none, like that my spirit calls to life. 


I gazed upon the blue and breezeless deep, 
In the hot tropics where the waters sleep— 
The snowy bird, that, on her slumbering pinion, 
Hangs unapproached in viewless depths of air, 
Sole occupant, sole queen, of high dominion ; 
The small seas rippling in the sunny glare; 
The blue shark glancing on his liquid way, 
And changeful dolphins spouting in their play. 
And beauty was upon the peaceful waves— 

But beauty none, like that my restless spirit craves. 


I saw,—where round the dark and dreary brow 
Of Horn’s stern cape, the breakers burst in snow— 
The rack low-scudding, and the mist, that flies 
Shorn, by the tempest-lemon’s searching sway, 
From the vexed billows, that no more can rise, 
But howl, one white expanse of driving spray ; 
The death-shriek wild, the spars so sadly strewed, 
Where late the gallant ship superbly rode. 
Yea! beauty was in ocean’s tortured hell— 
But beauty none, like that whereon my soul might dwell. 


I gazed where Asia’s arid wastes expand, 
Boundless and bare, in swells of burning sand. 
The lonely palm-tree, and the brackish well ; 
The shattered reliques of some pillared fane; 
The roving Arab with his battle yell; 
The caravan slow-winding o’er the plain ; 
The red simoom, the pilgrim bones that lie 
Untombed, and bleaching to the brilliant sky. 
And beauty was in those stern solitudes— 
But beauty none, like that on which my spirit broods. 


I dreamed, where round Marengo’s conqueror shook 
Princedoms and thrones beneath his slightest look— 
Imperial crowns, and royal robes were there, 
And canopies of Ind, and Afric’s plume; 
The sun-bright flash of steel, the trumpet’s blare, 
All of man’s pomp, and all of woman’s bloom. 
Fronts of dominion, hands of iron might, 
And sunny curls and eyes of liquid light. 
And beauty was about that glorious place, 
But beauty none, like that my anxious soul would trace. 
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I gazed upon a face—whose gaze doth bless 
My wayward soul with sweet forgetfulness 
Of all things else, save that most eloquent eye, 
Half lustre, languor half and soft desire ; 
A lip whose taste might woo from Hall’s on high, 
And chain to earth some amorous seraph’s fire; 
A brow, a smile, a form, whose every trace 
Showed passion, gentleness, and woman-grace. 
And beauty was in her, more bright than all, 

Yet beauty none, like that my soul must win, or fall. 


I gazed upon a nation—fair, and great, 

Fearless of foes, and confident of fate; 

Its flag a starry constellation free, 

Its crest the young and puissant bird of Rome! 

A nation throned beyond the western sea, 

The dread of tyrants, and the exile’s home! 

Mercy and valor there went hand in hand, 

Freedom the God, the guardian, of the land! 

Hers was the beauty I had pined to see— 
Earth has no beauty else, to mate with Liserry. 


Here again is a little gem from one of our poets, less 
known to the world than he should be, though fully appre- 
ciated by a circle of attached and admiring friends. It is 
founded on a pretty incident, related some few weeks since 
in the Albany’ Argus, and was written perfectly impromptu 
in the midst of a gay society. 

Impromptus are for the most part poor affairs, but this 
differs from them so widely, that we are happy to introduce 
to our readers, through its medium, Mr. M. Warp, of 
Newark. 


THE UNWONTED GUEST. 


One night of storm, as I lay warm, 
I heard te my amazement, 
A curious and unwonted sound 
Come rattling at the casement. 
*Tis nought, I thought, but driving sleet, 
Swift on the wind that passes, 
The snowy flake or hail may make 
This pattering on the glasses. 


The sounds increased and never ceased, 
Till they had spoiled my napping, 
I rose to see what all might be, 
That caused this curious tapping. 
I raised the sash, and with a dash, 
In came a bright bird springing, 
And lightly gay, its merry way, 
Around my chamber winging. 


Soon on its breast, in gentle rest, 
Its head was calmly lying. 

*T were hard to know which of the two 
Was sweetest sleep enjoying. 

When morning broke, the bird awoke, 
Its matin song beginning. 

Could mortal raise such song of praise, 
So clear, so sweet, so winning! 


And when at last, the morn’s repast, 
Had dulled the edge of hunger, 

It seemed to say—“I would away— 
I can remain no longer. 

My comrades wait”—I oped the gate, 
Where it was first admitted; 

Its thanks amain, in sweetest strain, 
It trilled—then onward flitted. 


Fly on, dear guest, this place of rest, 
Is ever open to thee ; 

When cold, or lost, thy grateful host, 

What good he can will do thee, 


Love while I’m here, thy wild notes clear 
Free on the air are ringing; 

Return, dear bird, my best reward 
Will be in thy sweet singing. 


The rythm and melody of this artless little strain will 
remind the readers of Graham of the manner, at least, of 
the lamented Poe: ~ ut its quaint and calm simplicity is so 
entirely different from the weird, yet artful mysticism of 
that most eccentrical and original of American geniuses, 
that the slight similarity of metre and cadence can be in 
no sort held to detract from its authenticity. 





We have received a copy of the address of Benjamin H. 
Brewster, Esq., before the Cliosophic Society of the College 
of New Jersey. It is full of eloquent and instructive-mat- 
ter, and should be read by students everywhere. As 8 
specimen of the whole, we extract the following: 
“Tf you triumph and prosper, if wealth and reputation 
exalt you before men, remember, that as your station is con- 
spicuous and your means abundant, so will your duties in- 
crease and your obligations press down upon you. I say 
again to you, and earnestly entreat you to take counsel by 
one who has come here, covered with the dust of the world’s 
way-side, and sometimes weary with his journey, that the 
surest road to pain, and shame, and sorrow, is the path of 
frivolity and pleasure. 
Before you start out, sit down like true men—like peniten- 
tial men—and take an account of your mental and moral 
property. Some of you will find that you have well spent 
the time you passed; others of you will hang your heads 
with repentant pangs for time abused and advantages neg- 
lected. For the past there may be extenuation. Want of 
proper preparation before you were sent here may have 
balked you in the very outset. Wealth and indolence, en- 
couraged by social habits, may have checked others; and 
some may have gone through their college-life, heart-sick 
with griefs known only to themselves. If you have a good 
store laid by do not, like the hare in the fable, lie down and 
sleep and let the tortoise quietly pass by you. If you are 
poor in knowledge do not pine over the past, but forthwith 
rouse yourself and set about repairing your neglect. Your 
training has, at least, taught you where and how you can 
get the bright armor with which you are to march out and 
face a world in strife. Go after it forthwith, be not daunted 
by the past or the painful consciousness of your own feeble- 
ness and poverty. Take courage from the history of many 
men who, like you, have loitered through college, and like 
you, have felt the necessity of exertion when standing on the 
very edge of manhood. Remember these words, spoken by 
one who was arrested in his early career of voluptuous in- 
dulgence, and with energy and zeal repaired neglected oppor- 
tunities, and came to great fame. “Every man who rises 
above the common level, has received two educations—the 
first from his teachers, the second, more permanent and im- 
portant, from himself.’ Lose no time, for by and by you 
will see and hear of some companion who left here with you, 
who has been exalted for merit, and earned the just applause 
of thoughtful men. You will hear of some others exposed 
and disgraced, and swept away beneath the dark waters of 
that stygian wave which flows fast by the land of indolence 
and pleasure, and leads to crime and ruin, and then out of 
the gloom that surrounds you, will come up the cry, 

*“ Watchman, what of the night?” 
and to this your own soul must answer. 

Do not understand that I would stimulate you to exertion 
for the mere purpose of display. The discipline and labor 
that each one should take upon himself, in the cultivation 
of his mind and the attainment of knowledge, will soon 
yield a rich reward in conscious dignity of character, and 
manly self control in all the varied and entangling relations 
of life Asa people, we are fond of public exhibitions, and 





hanker for popular applause. The sum of life is not made 
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up of shows. If it was, they would soon cease to charm, 
and the gilded bauble would crumble into ashes and leave the 
painted mummer a prey to wretchedness and grief. But 
with quiet labor and discipline you will lay by a store of 
learning and wisdom that will give steadiness and strength 
to each step you take, while with the grace and polish of re- 
fined and exalted thoughts, you will impart happiness and 
innocent pleasure to all around you. Let your aim be to 
merit the commendation of prudent men, not to attract the 
gaze of vain and empty people. The object of education is 
not the possession of knowledge or a taste for the magic 
beauties of mere letters. De Quincey, whose whole life has 
been one of superhuman devotion to intellectual pursuits, 
and whose energy of character has triumphed over an ab- 
sorbing and destructive appetite, tells us in plain terms that 
literature itself will not answer all the desires and ends of 
the intellect; that the human mind calls for something 
more, with which it must be satisfied, or men will waste 
themselves upon some vulgar excitement of business or 
pleasure. Selfish, sensuous indulgence of the mind, will be 
visited with stern punishment. Nature resents all excesses. 
There must be a moral object and end in all you do—a sense 
of duty and obedience to a nobler purpose than your own 
enjoyment or your own advancement. “Come, I say, let 
us behold the beauty of our minds, and having beheld it, let 
us study to adorn it; and having adorned it, let us glory in 
the ornaments; and knowing the shortness of this our 





mortal life, let us secure an immortality, by building our- | 


selves a name which time itself cannot efface. We are all 
sprung from celestial seed; thither let us return whence we 
derive our origin. Thus, as we behold the rays of the sun 
descending upon a certain space in the horizon, so shall the 
rays of the Divine Mind shine upon us; but, unlike the 
natural orb, which withdraws its beams, and for a time leaves 
the space in darkness, the sun of knowledge shall enlighten 
us through the whole of our career with increasing splendor, 
and shall render us glorious objects to all beholders. Let us 
imitate the example of the lion, who, being the most noble 
of beasts, is naturally averse to society, and prefers the 
gloomy solitude of the forest to the company of inferior ani- 
mals. Let us purge our minds from fancy and vanities, and 
let nothing delight us but what is truly great; and thus, 
whatever may be the height of our ambition, we shall find 
that difficulties will vanish at our touch, and that there is 
nothing so arduoug that we shall not be able to conquer it.” 

In your long roll of pious scholars and patriot statesmen, 
you have given to your country and the world two such 
men as Jonathan Edwards and James Madison. Two high 
examples of pure minds dedicated to the wise use of their 
intellectual faculties in the strict performance of their al- 
lotted duties in life. Two minds, whose labors have illus- 
trated with distinguished wisdom those lofty departments in 
the circle of human knowledge, for which this country is 
alone pre-eminent—Metaphysical Theology and Constitutional 
Liberty. Together, their writings have imbued our people 
with a faith in God and a faith in man, and proclaimed to 
the world that this nation is a majestic temple dedicated to 
God and Liberty. Cultivate the example of these men—your 
illustrious predecessors. Remember, that it is your prcud 
privilege to call them your Fellows and your Brothers. Go 
forth from this great Seminary of piety and patriotism, of 
wisdom and of learning, resolved like them to be equal to 
the duties you owe to your fellow-men, and like them you 
may earn a reward that time will brighten and secure the 
just commendation of your conscience, There is a lustre in 
such fame, that will outshine the glare of a thousand bla- 
zing rockets. There is a dignity and gravity in such lofty 
pursuits, and such steady devotion to usefulness and truth, 
as will extinguish the glitter of all the ostentatious verre 
and enchanting fiction that was ever written. Genius—that 
which men call genius—the dazzling results of irregular and 
bewildered intellects—the sensuous thoughts of voluptuous 
men—can intoxicate and degrade—it can enchant and ener- 





vate, but it cannot purify and exalt—it cannot give content 
to life, or confidence to death. Human nature is prone to 
ennoble those who are inspired with the dangerous gift of 
genius;—few men who are endowed with it are fit to use it. 
It would almost seem as if they were blemished with defects 
and stained with vices, lest mankind should worship them. 
The Spirit of Sin has that which men call genius; but it is 
an angel or a good man only that can be wise and pure, and 
full of all those tender affections that exalt life and fit us 
for hereafter.” 


HAVE WE A BORE BORN AMONG US? 


The narrative which accompanies this note was drawn up 
by a gentleman who probably had nothing better to do. 
Whether Mr. Snooks be or be not the person he represents 
himself, is a matter of very little consequence. 

The facts are before the reader. He must draw his own 
conclusions. The points on which I would insist, however, 
are firstly,—That Snooks is not a nigger, because he ain’t 
black,—Secondly, that he is quite unable to invent a compli- 
cated mass of evidence to sustain an improbable story, as 
proved by the inconsistencies of the narrative itself. 

Yours, truly, 
H. WALKER. 


At a time when great men are so scarce, we naturally look 
backward to the days when they were more abundant. 
This we consider to have been especially the case in the days 
of Jack the Giant Killer, for no one can deny that the giant 
Biunderbore was emphatically a great man. 

Whether the head of the firm of Bore, Bobbery & Co., 
button importers, New York, some thirty years ago, were 
really in any way descended from Blunderbore the great, is 
of course, at the present distance of time, rather difficult to 
find out. It is, however, certain, that that firm, somewhere 
about the year 1824, went through the painful commercial 
operation commonly described as * bursting up ;” and that 
Bore, the senior partner, died shortly afterward, either of 
grief, or an excess of brandy and water, or of apoplexy, or 
from some other lethiferus cause. 

Seven or eight vears prior to that event, was born a child, 
named Bobbery Bore, the son of the old Bore, who was 
christened after the junior partner Bobbery, and was, more- 
over, usually addressed as Bob; that denomination being an 
affectionate curtailment of his real name by his parents. 

So much for actual history. Now comes the mystification. 
After the “burst up” of Bore, Bobbery & Co., and the death 
of old Mr. Bore, what became of young master Bobbery 
Bore, called briefly Bob? It seems that his mother went 
away mysteriously, nobody knew whither, and that young 
B. B. disappeared in a similar manner from a lodging near 
Fourth street, Bowery, and has never since been heard of. 

Now at Cincinnati, about six months ago, I made the ac- 
quaintance of a gentleman named Robert Snooks, a dealer 
in hardware. I was forcibly struck by one fact with respect 
to Snooks. He never by any chance alluded to any events 
which had taken place before his arrival in Cincinnati. He 
seemed, if I may take the liberty of employing a technical 
phrase, rather to blink the question than otherwise. 

As, however, I grew more familiar with him, he occasion- 
ally let drop some curious hirts as to the grandeur of his re- 
lations; and darkly insinuated, that his father had been a 
man in a very large way of business in New York. Il- 
natured people round the neighborhood, on the contrary, 
seemed to intimate that Bob Snooks had his reasons for for- 
getting his early history, and that those reasons were best 
known to himself. Nevertheless, he always answered all im- 
pertinent questions, by the remark, that he could not recol- 
lect, or did not remember, or some such unsatisfactory mode 
of “choking off” inquisitive individuals. 

Though, for my part, I attach no importance, whatever, te 
casual reports, I think it is as well to say, that Snooks was 
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by some regarded as arunaway English exciseman, who had 
embezzled the government funds, and by others, as a Scotch- 
man of obscure extraction, who had been addicted to poach- 
ing in his early youth. A third party roundly insisted, 
that he was the identical Snooks, who had been transported, 
when only fourteen years of age, to Australia for horse steal- 
ing, and had thence worked his way after the transpiration 
of seven years to this country, on account of the old one be- 
ing just a degree too hot to hold him. But this is mere idle 
gossip. I found Snooks a very straight-forward man of busi- 
ness, as long as you kept a sharp look out, and did not let 
him get the better of you. 

One day in conversation, I happened to mention the 
curious disappearance of young Bobbery Bore, and the fact 
of “‘something very much to his advantage” having been ad- 
vertised in the paper several times, without eliciting any 
answer; as I myself knew the lawyer who had managed the 
business. 

“ He would be,” said I, looking at Snooks, “about your 
age at this time.” 

“ What age?” said Snooks carelessly. 

“ About thirty-three,” I replied. 

“What a strange coincidence!” exclaimed Snooks, turning 
suddenly rather pale, “just my age, you know.” 

“ Perhaps you are Bobbery Bore?” said I smiling. 

Snooks seemed to snap at the idea. 

’ Perhaps I am,” he said, with a portentous wink. 

“ How so?” said I, in amazement. 

“Why, you see,” said Snooks, stammering—perhaps from 
excitement—*‘ I—I have no recollection of my early days. 
I had—what @’ ye call it—a thingamy—a fit of” 

“ Delirium tremens?” I suggested, for I had noticed that 
Snooks drank rather hard. 

‘No, no, delirium of another kind, quite another kind,” 
rejoined Snooks, who seemed collecting his thoughts, which 
like bad debts were not easily collected—“ Of brain fever I 
mean. Oh!” he added, as if the remembrance horrified him. 
“T must have had a bad time of it! I was only twenty- 
two years of age at the time. I had, it seemed, just arrived 
alone (in rags) on foot in Cincinnati. When I recovered, I 
had lost all my hair—my head was shaved smooth as a brass 
button. Sir, and what was still worse, I had lost my memory 
of past events entirely. Never since that day, my dear Sir, 
have I recollected any thingof my previous history. Did you 
ever hear any thing so extraordinary?” 

“OQ yes,” said I, “ lots of things: for example, the Moon- 
Hoax. But, joking apart, let us sum up the evidence, and 
see whether you have a chance.” 

“Stay,” said Snooks, “I forgot to tell you, that a Mr. 
Bobbery once called upon me—he was on business for a New 
York house, probably the identical junior partner in my 
father’s firm “ 

“ Well, that’s cool,” thought I, “he takes his father for 
granted!” 

“Mr. Bobbery,” pursued Snooks, “ called on me to solicit 
orders, and I observed that his manner was very peculiar.” 

“In what way ?” 

** Why he was all the while looking at me very hard, and 
at last he said in a remarkably friendly tone— Mr. Snooks, 
suppose we take a drink ?’” 

“ And you complied with this singular request ?” 

“JT did. We went to Fred. Briggs’ next door, and I noticed 
that after the ninth drink or so, Bobbery grew quite affec- 
tionate like— Snooks,’ said he,—‘ you’re a man! I like you, 
you're the best fellow I’ve met on this side the Alleghanies, 
Take another drink, Old Hoss! You’re rather a bub-bub-bit 
of a bore, you’d have took in the—the Wandering Jew; or 
the—the white elephant—if you ever got the chance !’—That 
was his flattery of course, and put me on my guard. But I 
shall never forget the way he said the word Bore. Isee now 
that there was a deeper meaning in it than I suspected at the 
time.” 

“ Mr. Snooks,” said I, “if you are Bobbery Bore, you are 
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entitled to one hundred and eighty thousand dollars, left by 
his grand uncle!” 

I must say, that Snooks looked very much like a man who 
wished to inherit a hundred and eighty thousand dollars. 

Let us now sum up the evidence, and give Snooks a fair, 
chance. 

1. Mr. Snooks is of the same age, as near as can be guessed, 
to the lost Bobbery ; if any thing, Snooks has a shade the ad 
vantage. 

2. Bobbery was called Bob by his parents, and Mr. Snooks, 
though calling himself Robert, answers to the name of Bob, 
as I ascertained by personal experiment. 

3. Bobbery Bore is not to be found anywhere else, and if 
still alive, must be somewhere. 

4, The singular conduct and veiled allusion of this myste- 
rious Mr. Bobbery. 

5. The utter loss of memory of Snooks, as to events occur- 
ring prior to his arrival in Cincinnati. 

6. Snooks’ own opinion, that he is the lawful heir to the 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars. 

7. The fact, that nobody knows or cares who Snooks was, 
or where he came from. 

We now ask ourselves the question, “Lives there a Bore 
born among us?” and we further ask, “‘ Is Snooks a Bore?” 
We do not see why heshould not be. Perhaps some readers 
may exclaim, “ What if he is? who cares?” Tosuch people 
as these it is no use talking. However, we feel, that the 
question is one which we shall never ourselves be able to 
solve satisfactorily ; we, therefore, refer our readers to “‘ Put- 
nam’s Monthly,” in which the question “Have we a Bore 
born among us?” will be proved, by an irresistible accumu- 
lation of internal evidence, and six wood-cuts. 


The People’s Journal, published by Alfred E. Beach, N. 
Y., is certainly one of the handsomest and cheapest papers 
ever issued from the press, for Farmers and men of Sci- 
ence—the marvel and mystery being how the enterprising 
publisher can afford such a paper, beautifully illustrated, 
at one dollar per year. We suppose that large numbers and 
quick sales will tell the story, and Beach is the man to 
tell it. 


NEw Music.—We have received from the publisher, Mr. 
J. E. Gould, 164 Chestnut street, the following excellent 
pieces of new music: ‘The Alpine Flowers,” by R. F. Hunt; 
“The Love-Dream Polka,” and also “The Woodland Whis- 
per,” by Alfred Jaell; and the “Forest Glade,” by L. M. 
Gottschalk; a brilliant Polka, dedicated to his cousin, 
Leonard Myers, Esq., a young and promising lawyer of 
this city. All of these pieces deserve the attention of our 
fair readers. 


We have received from the publisher, Mr. Hermann J. 
Meyer, New York, parts one, two and three of each of his 
beautiful publications, The East and West, illustrated with a 
series of excellent steel engravings, with letter-press by 
Charles A. Dana. The work, when completed, will be the 
most exact and complete book of views ever before pub- 
lished, and the enterprising house which has undertaken 
80 gigantic a work should be liberally encouraged by the 
American people. 


Tue Saturpay Evenine Mar.—The many thousands who 
read Graham’s Magazine, are notified that we issue from 
this office a new weekly paper, with the above title, which 
we propose to make better than any we see about, in some 
respects, and as good in others. We do not intend to puff 
it, but we will send you a specimen copy, reader, if you 
desire it, and the Mail and Graham will cost you but $3 50 
per annum. 





Punch is “‘ The Text-Book of Fashion.” Shirt collars are up. Bonnets are worn on the smali 
of the back. Hats are steeples. Ropes are cravats. 
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THE MUSTACHE—FULL GROWN. 


Whipper. Well, I wear mine because it saves trouble, and is so very ’ealthy. 
Snapper. Hah! well there aint no ’umbug about me; I wear mine because they looks ’ansom, 
and goes down with the gals. 
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THE MUSTACHE—IN EMBRYO. 


Aveustus. Are you fond of mustaches, Emily? 
Emity. Yes! I think they look very well upon some 


Ah! then, that settles the point; I shall let 
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MODERN ‘“‘CONTINUATIONS.” 
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CHESTNUT STREET SWELL. I a-want-a-pwair of tight-fitting 
pwants, if I am able to get into them, I-a don’t want them. 
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THE RISING GENERATION. 


Juvenite. Ah, it’s all very well? Love may do for boys ; 
and gals, but we, as men of the world, know ’ow ’ollow itis. and taken from the “Tonic,” 





AN ECONOMICAL MODE OF PUTTING TROOPS INTO 
WHITE TROWSERS. 





ALL IS VANITY. 


FREDERICK. There, now, how very provoking? I’ve left 
the Prayer-Books at home! 

Maria. Well, dear, never mind; but do tell me, is my 
bonnet straight? 
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A CAPITAL IDEA FOR THE “‘ EUGENIES.” 


FREDERICK. Good gracious! Angelica, you don’t mean to 
go out with your hair in that style? 


Aneriica. Indeed, sir, I do. It’s extremely classical, 




























